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FOREWORD 


Historians are quite likely to agree that one of the most significant character- 
istics of the economic development of the United States during the first half of the 
twentieth century has been the extraordinary expansion of the labor movement. 
Looking in retrospect over the long and winding road which organized labor has 
traveled since its feeble beginnings in the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
the labor economist invariably recalls the cyclical expansion and decline of union- 
ism throughout the nineteenth century and the first three decades of the twentieth. 
The history of American trade unionism is essentially a story of the sensitive re- 
sponse of a logical social movement to the determining factors of economic life, in 
which local, regional, and national trade union organizations emerged and disap- 
peared with discouraging regularity as the fortunes of industry, business, commerce, . 
and finance changed in the conquest of a vast continent. 

Untraditionally and unexpectedly, the vacillating fortunes of labor, especially of 
organized labor, changed with almost dramatic suddenness in the dead center of 
the worst depression the United States has encountered in more than a century of 
recurrent business adversities. This was, of course, only indirectly the consequence 
of the prolonged depression of the 1930’s; it was primarily—some would say solely 
—the result of the coming into long-sustained power of a federal administration 
notoriously prolabor in its attitudes and policies. -Whatever its principal cause, 
the resurgence of the labor movement beginning with the mid-1930’s constitutes 
one of the most spectacular facts in the economic history of the United States— 
a history which is replete with extraordinary developments. 

Perhaps future historians will look back and characterize this significant social 
change as a revolutionary one. Certainly it has been a prelude to almost universal 
recognition of the importance of labor in the economic, political, and social life of 
the Nation. It would be unsafe to declare dogmatically that labor’s long striggle 
for a place in the economic sun is completely at an end. Caution here is dictated 
by the fact that labor’s new millions were recruited under the patronage of a 
friendly government and exceedingly favorable legislation, and its strength has 
been sustained by incessant war and preparation for war. What might happen in 
case our artificial prosperity should again yield to business depression it is difficult 
to prophesy. There is every reason to believe, however, that the momentum gath- 
ered by organized labor and the collective strength it has at long last attained as- 
sure for the wage-earning class an indisputable place in the direction of the Ameri- 
caneconomy. This is especially so in view of the rising tide of mass influence and 
power throughout the world. 

What has just been said makes a volume like the present, which purports to deal 
with the positive position of labor in our economy; an extremely important one. 
The analyses presented in the following pages should command the interest of all 
thoughtful persons who seek to understand the institutional forces that condition 
our daily lives and to an important extent forge the destiny of the Republic in a 
period of threatened world revolution. 

The principal purpose which dominated the planning of the present volume was 
to reveal as completely as space- would allow the positive and constructive position 
of labor in the American economy. Behind this purpose was the conviction that 
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American labor has come of age and that, while it is not yet completely seasoned 
and mature, it must be recognized as a permanent factor in our economic life and a 
force which must be reckoned with in peace and in war. In the councils of the 
Nation, as in the councils of industry, the voice of labor henceforth is quite likely 
to command a hearing. In planning the volume it was felt that the old patho- 
logical approach to the study of labor relations, with its emphasis on substandard 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment, should yield to a symposium on the 
creative functions of labor and management in our economic life, the institutional 
framework within which these functions are performed in the workaday world, and 
the ways and means of attaining those co-operative relationships which redound to 
the mutual advantage of all parties to industry, including human society in general. 

The potentialities and implications of this new position of American labor com- 

, mand the interest and challenge the imagination of all who are concerned with pos- 
sible future social, economic, and political trends in our democratic society. In the 

period of more than a century of almost undisputed control of the conditions of 
employment, management often exercised its prerogatives and used its power un- 
wisely, knowing full well that its attitudes and decisions could not be successfully 
contested by the workers and could only feebly, if at all, be protested by govern- 
ment. Many thoughtful persons are asking the pertinent question whether in the 
“new era of its expanded power organized labor will make the same mistakes as did 
management under similar conditions, or whether it will manifest the sound lead- 
ership and real statesmanship which its new status requires. In the course of our 
economic history freedom invariably has led to organization, and organization fre- 
quently has resulted in extraordinary economic power which, unfortunately, has 
often been misused. Whether through the new unionism history will repeat itself 
is a matter of speculation. Equally relevant is the question whether management 
will recognize organized labor as a permanent and desirable partner in the councils 
of industry. 

Out of the long struggle of American labor for recognition and the persistent 
efforts of enlightened management for peaceful labor relations there has evolved 
in many industries a system of “industrial jurisprudence” which contains great 
promise cf harmonious and just relations. The collective bargaining agreement is . 
increasingly becoming a constitution for the government of labor relations during- 
specific periods. From the processes of collective bargaining there have come not 
only greatly improved standards of wages, hours, and conditions of employment, 
but numerous other benefits, such as vacations with pay, sick leave with pay, and 
old-age pensions of substantial amounts. All this is a clear recognition of the new 
and stronger position of Jabor in our economy, and of management’s acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity and wisdom of a system of industrial government based on 
reason and equity. It is, moreover, a precise acknowledgment of labor’s indis- | 
pensable part in the miraculous progress of the American economic system. 

To the analysis of the numerous problems implicit in the new position of labor 
in our economy this volume brings the points-of view, the results of individual re- 

_ searches, and the practical experiences of a distinguished group of contributors 
known for their special competence in the areas of knowledge in which they have 
been asked to write. In accordance with the long-established tradition of THE 
ANNALS, each contributor has been accorded perfect freedom of inquiry, thought, 
and expression. Complete objectivity is not expected in all cases, since a con- 
scious effort has been made to present divergent, sometimes partisan, points of 
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view on particular subjects, such as the Taft-Hartley Act. Out of seemingly ir- 
reconcilable differences of point of view and interpretation, there often emerge a 
reliable basis for rational judgment as to what is the correct view and also helpful 
guidance in one’s efforts to perceive the direction in which our economy is moving. 
If such perception and understanding should result from the broad discussions 
which this volume presents, the considerable effort of our many contributors will 
have borne good fruit. For their generous co-operation in making this volume 


possible, we are profoundly grateful. , 
GORDON S. WATKINS 


Evolution of American Labor 


By Royat E. MONTGOMERY 


O say that the American commu- 

nity conditions and the trends in 
American industrial and cultural evolu- 
tion affecting- the material position of 
labor, its aspirations and its policies as 
an organized group, and its legal and 
social position within the common- 
wealth, have been numerous and ‘di- 
verse in character is, of course, merely 
to say what is familiar to all readers 
of this volume. Nonetheless, brief re- 
minder of some of these background 
conditions and trends is not out of place 
in this framework of reference for the 
chapters that follow. 


Some BACKGROUND CONDITIONS 
AND TRENDS 


The dynamic character of American 
industry, the substantial increase over 
long periods in the wealth and income 
of the American people, the nineteenth- 
century abundance of opportunity— 
relative to that of other countries—for 
working pioneers to accumulate modest 
parcels of individual wealth, the com- 
parative fluidity of economic classes in 
the past, and the minority position for 
a long -while of hired labor in the popu- 
lation as a whole constitute a group of 
factors whose impact has been profound. 
From them there ensued (without any 
attempt being made here to trace with 
particularity specific cause-and-effect re- 
lations) the entrenchment in the mores 
of the people and in judicially made 
law of the notions of sanctity of prop- 
erty rights and protection of the more 
individualistic aspects -of capitalism; 
the relatively superior economic status 
of labor; the long tendency of the wage 
earners to identify themselves in inter- 
est with the propertied middle classes; 


r 


the numerous alliances of wage-earner 
movements with “plain people” political 


-crusades; and the conviction of the 


unionism that was dominant after the 
“great upheaval” of the 18898 that a 
successful American labor movement 
must be one of limited objectives, with 
structural arrangements designed to ad- 
vance the here-and-now interests of par- 
ticular groups, rather than a movement 
aiming to effectuate the uplift of all the 
producing masses. ; 

To these same community conditions 
and trends are attributable, in part, 
other characteristics of American indus- 
trial relations and of labor’s self-help 
efforts. The rapid mechanization of in- 
dustry in a dynamic economy of rapidly 
widening market areas had ics impact 
upon both the labor policies followed by 
large corporations and organized Jabor’s 
problems of structural change and re- 
adjustment. The long laggardness of 
social legislation and the rather late 
government implementation cf labor’s 
decades-old legal right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of its own choosing find partial ex- 
planation in community conditions such 
as those that have been enumerated; 
and the long-time minority position of 
the industrial wage-earning class, the 

1 In 1940, proprietors, managers, and officials 
constituted 17.8 per cent of all gainfully oc- 
cupied persons; clerks and kindred workers, 
17.2 per cent; skilled workers and foremen, 
11.7 per cent; semiskilled workers, 21.0 per 
cent; and unskilled workers (including farm), 
25.9 per cent (J. F. Dewhurst and Associates, 
Ametica’s Needs and Resources, p. 549). 
Looking back seventy years from 1940, one 
finds an increase in the industrial workers and 
others usually thought of when the term “the 
proletariat” is used, but increase in the num- 
ber of proprietors and officials. The lower 
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increase in the number of proprietors 
and self-employed as well as in the 
number of industrial wage earners, and 
the heterogeneous character of the 
American working force? all played 
part in the making of the American in- 
dustrial relations pattern. 


PROGRESS IN EARNINGS AND Hours 


At the midpoint of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the wage earning class of this com- 
munity can look back upon a history 
of appreciable, even though somewhat 
uneven from decade to decade, mate- 
rial progress. Real earnings (average 
hourly) in 1900 were, on the average, 


salaried group increased most of all. A break- 
down of census data made by A H. Hansen 
and T M. Sogge (“Industrial Classes in the 
United States in 1930,” Journal of American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 28, pp. 199-203), 
with a, classification somewhat different from 
that of the 1940 census data just quoted, 
showed that industrial wage earners, servants, 
and lower salaried persons increased from 
36.9 per cent of all gainfully occupied in 1870 
to 566 per cent in 1930. During this same pe- 
riod the relative importance of independent 
farmers and farm laborers of course decreased, 
owing to the decline in relative importance of 
agriculture as a source of livelihood, but pro- 
prietors and officials increased in relative im- 
portance by 89 per cent (ie, from 46 per 
cent to 87 per cent of all gainfully occupied) 

2 The significances of immigration and the 
heterogeneous character of the American la- 
boring force deserve detailed treatment that 
cannot be given them here Net immigration 
during the peak decade (1900-1909) averaged 
869,535 per annum. By the outbreak of World 
War I more than four-fifths of the immigrants 
were of the “new” (southeastern Europe) 
rather than of the “old” (northwestern Eu- 
rope) group. No other wage-earning class 
had within itself the ethnical, linguistic, re- 
ligious, and cultural differences to be found 
among American workers The effects were 
various: retarding of organization of labor at 
many points; infiltration of socialistic ide- 
ologies that helped to bring into being the 
federated, job-conscious trade unionism of 
the late nineteenth century; competitive un- 
derbidding for jobs by workers accustomed to 
lower standards of living; employer policies 
based on the adaptation of jobs to men rather 
than on the training of men; and many others 





more than double what they had been 
toward the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. Between 1900 
and the depression of the 1930’s the up- 
ward trend continued (although occur- 
ring chiefly in the 1920's), and real av- 
erage annual earnings per employed per- 
son in 1930 were probably between 35 
and 40 per cent above the 1900 level. 
About one-third of this gain was tempo- 
rarily wiped out by unemployment and 
underemployment during 1930-35; but 
despite that fact, the gain in both real 
hourly and average annual earnings 
during the 1930-50 period has perhaps 
been greater than that of the preceding 
three decades of this century.* In spite 
of years like the early 1930’s, when fear 
of actual starvation stalked throughout 
the land and the federal government was 
forced to engage in widespread relief ac- 
tivities, the extent of poverty and “in- 
sufficient earnings” (as defined in con- 
ventional “subsistence plus” or “com- 
fort” budgets) has become substantially 
less during the last half-century. 

The statistical story of labor’s prog- 
ress in the matter of hours of work, a 
concern of organized labor historically 
second only to that of wages, has been 
told many times and in many places 
Here it suffices to record that, in con- 
trast to the “sun to sun” work day of 
the early nineteenth century, or to the 
attainment by only about one-eighth 
of the wage earners in manufacturing of 
the basic eight-hour day by the out- 
break of World War I, the forty-hour 
work week has been the modal working 
period since the 1930's, being incorpo- 
rated in numerous collective agreements 
and having statutory basis in the 1938 


8 Generalizations on the trend of real earn- 
ings based on A H Hansen, “Factors Affect- 
ing the Trend of Real Earnings,” American 
Economic Review, Vol 15, pp 27-42; P. H 
Douglas, Real Wages in the United States; 
various Bulletins of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, data of U S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; and other sources. 
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Fair Labor Standards Act with its 1949 
amendements. 


GOVERNMENT PROTECTION 


Labor’s progress in the matter of gov- 
ernment protection and social insurance 
was for a long time slow and laggard, 
in comparison with that in England and 
some of the continental countries, ex- 
asperating to the “progressive” middle- 
class friends of labor who wanted more 
utilization of the political instrument to 
ameliorate conditions of the economi- 
cally more submerged groups. At the 
end of the 1920’s workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation was the only type of 
social insurance that had experienced 
mentionable progress, and not until 
1937 did the Supreme Court reverse * 
the previous ruling * that state minimum 
wage legislation is contrary to the guar- 
antees of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

By the end of the 1930’s, however, 
government labor policies had changed 
markedly in consequence of the experi- 
ences of those economically melancholy 
years, a changed intellectual climate, 
political developments, a revitalization 
of the labor movement, and other con- 
ditions and developments. Federal 
wage minima and hours maxima (with 
penalty rates for overtime) were opera- 
tive for all employees engaged in (in- 
terstate) commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce; and under 
the Social Security Act of 1935 and 
its subsequent amendments, the United 
States became a leading, not a laggard, 
nation in the matter of insurance against 
labor’s major risks. 

Early attempts of Congress and the 
state legislaturés to prevent discrimina- 


tion against wage earners because of- 


union membership or sympathy failed to 
take the constitutionality hurdle suc- 


4 West Coast Hotel v Parrish, 300 U. S. 379 
(1937). 

5 Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 262 U. S. 
525 (1923). 
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cessfully; € but with enactment of the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
(preceded by the Railway Labor Act of 
1926 as amended in 1934, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and its 
Section 7(a), and the Norris-LaGuardia 
“anti-injunction” act of 1932) and the 
sustaining of its constitutionality by the 
Supreme Court,’ government implemen- 
tation of collective bargaining through 
representatives of the workers’ own 
choosing became established federal 
policy, a policy that has been continued 
in most of its fundamentals in spite 
of amendments and certain restraints 
placed upon organized labor by the 
legislation of 1947.8 


EARLY Economic CREED 


The policies and methods of that 
powerful and -articulate social force we 
know as organized labor, and some of 
the economic implications of the pres- 
ence of unionism and collective bar- 
gaining in the economy, corstitute the 
subject matter of later articles in this 
volume. In the present section, the dis- 
cussion is limited to a few generaliza- 
tions about the economic creed of 
American labor and to mention of a 
few of the more important facts about 
its growth and general policies. 

Unionism, as Proiessor Hoxie ob- 
served years ago, has never been a 
consistent or unitary thing in point of 
group interpretation and program of ac- 
tion. During the nineteenth century dif- 
ferent ideologies—those of plain-people, 
populistic, antimonopoly character, those 


€ Adair v. U. S., 208 U. S. 161 (1908) ; Cop- 
page v. Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 (1915). 

™NL R.B. v Jones-Laughlin, 301 U. S. 1 
(1937). 

8 The importance of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 (the “Taft-Hartley Act”) is 
far from being indicated by the cursory men- 
tion of them in this article. The problems to 
which both acts have given rise are discussed 
in some detail in later articles. 
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expressive of the tenets of revisionist 
Marxism, those of “pure and simple” 
trade unionism—influenced the behavior 
and tactics of labor groups and found 
(although in anything but clear-cut 
fashion) different organizational expres- 
sions. The outstanding characteristic, 
though, was the tenacity with which mil- 
lions of workers adhered to those eco- 
nomic creeds and programs, expressed 
in different ways by the New England 
‘Association of Farmers, Mechanics, and 
Other Workmen of the 1830’s and the 
National Labor Union and then the 
Knights of Labor during the post-Civil 
War period, based on the premise of an 
abundance of opportunity to be shared 
by all workers of hand and brain and 
of a historic mission of the producing 
classes to regain for themselves, and to 
protect, that opportunity.” All-embrac- 
ing structural arrangements, “mixed as- 
-semblies” in the Knights of Labor of 
workers of different crafts and indus- 
tries, and emphasis on political and edu- 
cational methods were the logical con- 
comitants of this species of economic 
creed. 


LATER Economic CREED 


As all students of American trade 
union history know, the federated trade 
unionism that became the dominant 
type of labor organization before the 
turn of the century adhered to an eco- 
nomic creed substantially different from 
(although at the same time inclusive of 
some of the components of) the func- 
tional type of unionism described in the 
sweeping terms of the immediately pre- 


9 Among the many works to which reference 
may be made are Commons and Associates, 
History of Labor in the United States; Selig 
Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement; 
Lewis Lorwin, The American Federation of 
Labor; F. R. Dulles, Labor in America; Hol- 
lander and Barnett, Studies in American Trade 
Unionism; and Norman Ware, The Industrial 
Worker and Labor in Modern Economic So- 
ciety. 
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ceding paragraph. The sources of this 
economic creed or philosophy were 
varied: practical lessons learned during 
a century of oscillations between one 
set of objectives and another; the so- 
cialist concept of class conflict; indige- 
nously American antimonopoly and up- 
lift predispositions; disillusionment of 
the skilled craftsmen with all-embrac- 
ing organizations; observation of the 
readiness of the American community 
ferociously to resist encroachments upon 
the institution of private property; 
demonstration by the skilled workers of 
the superiority of economic methods and 
trade union organization in the achieve- 
ment of immediate ends; a group egoism 
born of the battles waged by craftsmen 
on the economic front; and others. 

Through all the vicissitudes of union- 
ism during the last half-century, and_ 
with all the opportunistic adaptations to 
changing environmental conditions that 
have been made, the essentials of this 
economic creed have been adhered to, 
although subject to constant challenge 
and criticism. There have, of course, 
been notable changes in emphasis. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unions of the 1930’s, 1940’s, and 1950’s 
have not emphasized “economism” less, 
but they have been less skeptical about 
political action than were some of the 
American Federation of Labor unions 
around the turn of the century. A 
union like Walter Reuther’s United Au- 
tomobile Workers has been much more 
imbued with the notion that solution of 
the problems of the auto workers in- 
volves attack upon the wage and price 
problems of the whole economy than 
were the “job-conscious” craft unions 
of the early 1900’s. Yet the statement 
that the essentials of the economic creed 
have been adhered to holds true. 


Basic PRINCIPLES 


Basic in this economic creed was the 
principle, finding substantiation in the 


- r 
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experiences of American workers as well 
„as in socialist theology, that economic 
power transcends all other kinds of 
power; reliance must therefore be placed 
primarily upon economic methods and 
trade organization. Organization of la- 
bor must, moreover, be spontaneous and 
voluntary; there was not enough class 
consciousness, there was too much 
identification in interest and outlook 
with the propertied classes on the part 
of the wage earners, to make possible 
enduring solidarity on the part of purely 
wage-earner organizations save where 
the urge to organize stemmed from the 
wage earners’ own consciousness of the 
common character of their needs and 
problems. Nor, in the third place, was 
the socialist concept of an antagonism 
of interest between the workers and the 
property owners employing them lost 
from sight, but this conflict need not 
assume a violent character; shorn of 
its more extreme character, the socialist 
notion of class struggle became a de- 
mand for mutual agreement on those 
matters on which interests clashed. 
This creed carried with it, moreover, 
some concrete implications in the mat- 
ter of trade union policies and methods. 
The “natural” unit of organization was 
that of men in the same occupations, 


possessed of substantially the same skill- 


and technical knowleage; immediate 
ends should be stressed and disrupting 
dual unionism ruthlessly suppressed; 
and the ultimate end necessarily must 
be some form of trade agreement. 


GROWTH IN STRENGTH 


Proceeding upon these broad assump- 
tions, the federated trade unionism at- 
tained a degree of stabilized contractual 
relations, withstood—although suffered 
from—the employers’ open-shop drive 
of the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, met the various challenges from 
the left within its own ranks, launched 
its cautious “nonpartisan” political pro- 


gram, and wrestled with the problem of 
structure° Total trade union mem- 
bership was perhaps 750,000 in 1886, 
the year of the peak in numbers and 
influence of the Knights of Labor; it 
was approximately 447,000 in 1897; 
then, during the following seventeen 
years, it rose to 2,716,300," the bulk 
of this gain being concentrated in the 
1897-1904 period. 

At the outbreak of World War I, 
however, unionism’s strength was to be 
found in a fairly small number of cate- 
gories of employment. More than half 
of the total increase between the late 
1890’s and 1914 was attributable to the 
growth of three groups of unions: those 
of the coal miners, the railroad workers, 
and the building trades employees; 7* 
and except for the miners, the great 
mass of unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers remained unorganized. Wartime 
government policies, labor scarcity, and 
to an extent public attitudes joined 
during the period of the First World 
War to produce a theretofore unprece- 
dented gain in union membership, the 
1920 total standing at an estimated 
5,047,800, or 19.4 per cent of the na- 
tion’s nonagricultural employees in con- 
trast to 9.9 per cent in 1910.438 

During the 1920’s, on the other hand, 
job-conscious federated trade unionism 
seemed almost to be stopped in its 
tracks. Membership dropped from 
5,047,800 in 1920 to 3,392,800 in 1930, 
with only one of the years (1927) reg- 

_istering an increase in membership over 
that of the preceding year. In 1930, 
according to Professor Wolman’s esti- 
mates, only 10.1 per cent of the na- 


10 For details, cf Perlman and Taft, Labor 
Movements (Vol. IV of Commons and Asso- 
ciates, History of Labor in the United States) ; 
and L. Lorwin, The American Federation of 
Labor. 

11Leo Wolman, Ebb and Flow in Trade 
Unionism, p. 16. 

13 Ibid., pp. 16, 34. 

13 Ibid., pp. 16, 26, 34. 
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tion’s nonagricultural employees, in con- 


trast to the 19.4 per cent of 1920 and. 


the 9.9 per cent of 1910, were members 
of bona fide (non-company-dominated) 
labor organizations. 


Lapor’s DIFFICULTIES 


Various conditions and trends con- 
tributed to the failure of the labor 
movement to enjoy continùed growth 
and expansion during the 1920’s. The 
rise in real earnings, and the fact that 
this rise was on the whole as great in 
the unorganized as in the organized 
trades and industries, blunted the edge 
of unionism’s chief appeal. Company 
unionism and “scientific” personnel ad- 
ministration constituted a type of em- 
ployer offensive that old-line unionism 
was ill-prepared to meet. The organ- 
ized labor movement had failed during 
the preceding years to make the struc- 
tural adjustments necessary to bring 
within the fold the mass of semiskilled 
and unskilled workers in the expanding 
mass production. industries. The lower 
salaried employees, a group. increasing 
in relative importance more than any 
other during the twenties, were proving 
to be notoriously unorganizable. And 
migration of industry contributed to the 
labor movement’s difficulties. 


TRANSIENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Two of the developments of the 
1920’s did for a brief time, it is true, 
seem to constitute something of a de- 
parture from the economic program and 
creed of the pre-World War I unionism 
—the political ventures of the first half 
of the decade and the “new wage policy” 
proclaimed in 1925; but neither of these 
developments had enduring influence. 
During the postwar ferment, the idea 
of a separate labor party of predisposi- 
tions more radical than those of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor made headway with 
many unionists; labor political con- 
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sciousness increased and expressed it- 
self in the various Farmer-Labor par- 
ties of the first half of the decade; and 
the labor political activities of the pe- 
riod culminated in the Executive Coun- 
cil’s endorsement, and substantial labor 


“support, -of the LaFollette independent 


candidacy for the Presidency in 1924. 
After 1924, the Minnesota Farmer-La- 
bor party was the only survivor of the 
third-party movements of the first half 
of the decade. 

The (at the time) widely heralded 
“new wage policy” set forth at the 1925 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor must be regarded, in retro- 
spect, as a defensive reaction against 
conditions and developments with which 
the dominant type of unionism found 
itself unable to grapple successfully. 
“Business unionism” felt itself con- 
strained to reformulate its appeal to 
both wage earners and employers; and 
this it did in the “new wage policy” of 
1925. Wages must rise “in proportion 


_to increased productivity” in order to 


ensure both the industrial stability con- 
sequent upon mass purchasing power 
and a lessening of economic inequality; 
hours must be reduced to prevent tech- 
nological displacement; and, in return, 
organized labor would co-operate to 
eliminate wastes in, and mereane the 
efficiency of, industry. 

This declaration on the whole har- 
monized well with the economic and so- 
cial thought of a period when business 
circles were thinking and talking much 
about “broad consumer markets,” “the 
flow of purchasing power,” and the pos- 
sibilities of increasing industrial effi- 
ciency. The declaration was, moreover, 
looked upon as comforting demonstra- 
tion of the fundamental conservatism of 
the labor movement; an affirmation of 
yearning to increase the efficiency of 
capitalistic enterprise was ideologically 
very remote from the thesis of the class 
struggle. But few employers were con- 
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verted by the logic of labor’s position 
into proponents of the collective bar- 
gaining way of industrial life, and there 
is scant evidence fhat the new wage 
policy influenced appreciably the move- 
ment of money and real earnings. 


CHANGES SINCE 1930 


` ~- In many respects the unionism of the ` 
last two decades—years Of deep depres-.._ 


sion, then of revival and the advent of a 
wartime economy, then of the relatively 
full employment and rising prices and 
wages after 1945—stands out in sharp 
contrast to that of the years preceding 
1930. Depression brought to many 
wage earners greater skepticism about 
the automatic beneficence of a system 
of free private enterprise, disillusion- 
ment with the roseate promises of the 
“new capitalism” of the 1920’s, and 
disposition to assert a positive right to 
organize and choose their own collective 
bargaining representatives. During the 
depression the social attitudes of other 
classes underwent change of a character 
affording more hospitable environment 
for unionism; and government policies 
and changed judicial disposition toward 
labor legislation both supplied positive 
encouragement to unionism and caused 
evaporation of some of the Gompers- 
school fear of “statism.” 

In such an environment unionism 
gained tremendously in membership and 
economic power, and to an extent—but 
only to an extent—its functional char- 
acter changed Without abandoning the 
two revered tenets that-economic power 
transcends all other power and that 
wage earners should have their own 
distinctive organizations, it became in- 
fused with a new militancy; it ceased 
quite so much to regard a bargain 
theory of wages for groups having nar- 
row but substantial job-control inter- 
ests as the summation of ultimate eco- 
nomic verities; it looked to the state to 
` a greater extent to provide the direct 


guarantees of economic security and 
material welfare, to prevent discrimina- 
tion and refusal to bargain collectively, 
and to implement the determination of 
bargaining units and the selection of 
bargaining representatives; and it dis- 
counted less the importance of action on 
the political front. -When in 1941 the 
United States became a participant in 
World War TI, no challenge of the right 
of organized labor to be represented “as 
such” on the various government boards 
and agencies, like the one that con- 
fronted Samuel Gompers in 1917, was 
raised; organized labor was recognized 
as a force to be reckoned with “as such.” 


GROWTH AND TYPE oF CURRENT 
UNIONISM 


Trade union membership, estimated 
in 1930 at 3,392,000, dropped to less 
than three million (2,973,000) in 1933; 
then rose by more than 600,000 (to 
3,608,000) during the following year; 
and in 1938 stood at the all-time peak 
to that time of about 8,200,000. The 
gain continued through the war and 
postwar years. In 1940 total mem- 
bership was approaching 9,000,000; in 
1943 it stood at 13,600,000; in 1947 it 
was 15,400,000; and in 1950 perhaps a 
little more than 15,800,000.1* By the 
middle of the 1940’s, between 80 and 
100 per cent of the workers in some 
twenty-two major manufacturing indus- 
tries and fourteen nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries were under union agreements.1® 

Along with the growth of unionism and 
extension of collective bargaining went 


14 Data from Leo Wolman, Ebb cnd Flow 
tn Trade Unionism; National Resources Com- 
mittee, The Structure of the American Econ- 
omy; Proceedings of the AFL conventions; 
and various releases of the U. S Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

18 For details see U. S, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, “Extent of Collective Bargaining 
and Union Recognition, 1946,” Bulletin No 
909, p. 2 
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the decline of independent unionism’s 
rival, the employer-fostered company 
union, and a marked increase in the 
number of workers affiliated with indus- 
trial (or quasi-industrial or multiple-in- 
dustrial) unions relative to the number 
of members of craft (or compound- 
craft or extended-craft) unions. Indus- 
trial unions included only about 17 per 
cent of all organized workers in 1929; 
27 per cent in.1933; and 33 per cent in 


16 Section 8(2) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935 rendered such organizations 
unlawful. Numerous disestablishment orders 
were issued by the National Labor Relations 
Board after 1935. Of course, many of the 
“independent” unions (not affiliated with one 
of the major federations) still bear some like- 
nesses to their outlawed ancestor, the com- 
pany union. 


1934. With the rise of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and the estab- 
lishment of new unions of predomi- 
nately industrial or near-industrial ba- 
sis, and with the extension of the juris- 
dictions of established unions after the 
mid-1930’s, these proportions changed 
greatly. While definitional questions 
are involved in an attempt to measure 
the relative strength of craft or com- 
pound-craft unionism on the one hand 
and industrial unionism on the other, 
the generalization seems warranted that 
in 1950 at least half of the Nation’s or- 
ganized workers, in contrast to less than 
one-fifth in 1929, were affiliated with 
unions more accurately to be charac- 
terized as industrial or quasi-industrial 
than as craft or compound-craft. 
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Culture Theory and Industrial Analysis 


“By PauL MraApows 


HE concept of culture has proved 
in recent years to be a powerful 
and proficient liaison among the differ- 
ent approaches to the study of human 
behavior. The reason is fairly simple: 


The cultural approach provides a basis for 
selection, organization, and interpretation 
by’ its assumption that any society has a 
structure of institutions, of values, of ide- 
ologies and by assuming that no part ‘is to 
be understood without reference to its 
place in the whole.? 


The concept of culture is peculiarly 
serviceable in the analysis of industrial 
societies. For culture is itself a tech- 
nological concept, “an instrumental re- 
ality, an apparatus for the satisfaction 
of human needs.” * Evolved and elabo- 
rated through man’s meaningful inter- 
action with the natural environment, 
culture itself becomes for human beings 
a new environment. The culturalized 
act—product of an organic plasticity 
which enables man to invent and learn 
—is contained fundamentally in the dis- 
covery, invention, communication, and 
use of meanings. Cultural reality con- 
sists of events to which human beings 
have given a meaning, to which they 
have assigned a positive or negative 
meaning for human need satisfaction. 
The culturalized act involves the use of 
meanings and their vehicles in human 
goal satisfaction.* 


z 


1 Caroline F. Ware, ed., The Cultural Ap- 
proack to History (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940), p. 14. 

2 Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamics of 
Culture Change (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1945), p. 44. 

Cf. Paul Meadows, “The Cultural Organi- 
zation of Action,” The Philosopky of Science, 
XIN (October 1946), pp. 332-338. 


CULTURE SYSTEMS 


Every society develops a culture, its 
own organized relationship to its world. 
Its culture functions as a system of 
meanings and vehicles of meanings. As 
a system, the culture may be open or 
closed, integrated, urintegrated, or dis- 
integrated. As a syscem, moreover, the 
culture may be said to have its own sub- 
systems. 


The technological system is composed of 
the material, mechanical, physical, and 
chemical instruments, together with the 
techniques of their own, by means of which 
man, as an animal species, is articulated 
with his natural habita:. Here we find the 
tools of production, tte means of subsist- 
ence, the material of shelter, the irstru- 
ments of offense and defense. The socio- 
logical system is made up of interpersonal 
relations expressed in patterns of behavior, 
collective as well as individual. In this 
category we find social, kinship, economic, 
political, military, ecclesiastical, occupa- 
tional and professionel, recreational, etc. 
systems. The ideolog.cal system is com- 
posed of ideas, beliefs, knowledge, ex- 
pressed in articulate speech or other sym- 
bolic form. Mythologies and thzologies, 
legend, literature, philosophy, science, folk 
words and common serse knowledge, make 
up this category.* 


Collectively, these subsystems of cul- 
ture perform essential functions for hu- 
man societies. Together, they provide 
and maintain their b-ological adequacy, 
their historic, social, and physical con- 
tinuity, the socialization of their young, 
their production and exchange of goods 
and services, order in their internal and 

*Leslie A. White, The Science of Culture 


(New York: Farrar, Straus & Compeny, Inc., 
1949), p. 364. x 
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external relatiors, and their meanings 
and motivations.” In this work, the 
instrumental, organizational, and ideo- 
logical phases of culture intertwine: 
They are functions of one another, a 
“mesh-work,” as anthropologist Geof- 
„frey Gorer would say, of meanings and 
vehicles. 


Culture as meanings and meaning- 
vehicles 


No given culture can be adequately 
described or interpreted solely in terms 
of its system of human relationships or 
its system of technological devices. In- 
deed, the clue to any society seems to 
be its system of beliefs which express 
the ideas and expectations of a peo- 
ple about their relationships and tech- 
nology. 

The belief system of a people is in- 
corporated in a number of forms.’ It 
is expressed in a creed (or in verbal and 
ceremonial rituals) which binds indi- 
vidual members emotionally and intel- 
lectually to the society, making them 
appear as a societal unit. It is em- 
bodied in social attitudes which give 
substance to the creed by identifying 
and making pre-eminent the “social” 
interest. It functions through institu- 
tional habits which automatically and 
without conscious choice bring indi- 
vidual members of the society into co- 
operative relationships Finally, it is 
sustained through a myth which sanc- 
tions and legitimizes the creed, the at- 
titudes, and the institutional habits 
through appeal to a Tradition—or 
Power or Rationale—which transcends 
the ordinary human being. Character- 
istically, wish and reality become intri- 

5 Cf John W. Bennett and Melvin M. Tu- 
min, Social Life: Structure and Function 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 1948), 

168. 

j Cf. Thurman Arnold, The Folklore of 
Capitalism (New Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1937), Chapter II- “The Social Psy- 
chology of Social Institutions.” 


cately intermingled in the belief system. 
One may, of course, dominate the other, 
so that a highly elaborate wish may be 
able to resist change in reality.’ 

In a multigroup society, such as the 
United States, this myth-sustained pat- 
terning of beliefs characterizes not only 
the whole society but also the subordi- 
nate institutions and groups within the 
society. Moreover, the more heteroge- 
neous and specialized the society—that 
is, the more multigroup it becomes— 
the more multimythical it grows.® 

From this condition several signifi- 
cant consequences inevitably follow: a 
gradual loss in power of the central 
myth, the multiplication of belief sys- 
tems among constituent institutions and 
associations, a competition among them 
for the capture as their own of the cen- 
tral or dominant belief system, the grow- 
ing disutility of the reigning myth, an 
increasing recognition of the abuses 
which collect about the institutions 
which the dominant belief system sup- 
ports, a widening conflict over the cen- 
tral myth (a conflict which arises out of 
new societal activities not explained or 
legitimized by the older belief system) .° 

The resolution of these conflicts is the 
work of movements of social reconstruc- 
tion, which may modify the dominant 
belief system in all its various embodi- 


7On this point, cf the insightful comments 
by Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Fron- 
tiers of Society (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945), pp. 41-46. 

8 Cf. R. M. MacIver, The Web of Govern- 
ment (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947), p. 51. 

®For further discussion of these conse- 
quences, cf. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and 
Utopia (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1936); Francis Delaisi, Political 
Myths and Economic Realsties (Boston: Wil- 
lams and Norgate, 1925); Sebastian de Grazia, 
The Political Community: A Siudy of Anomie 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948) ; 
Gladys Jackson, Indsanismo: A Study in So- 
cial Movements (unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Nebraska, 1950). 
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ments or may merely change some par- 
tial expressions of the system: in other 
words, revolution or reform.?° 


Mythos and ethos 


The culture of any society is always 
unique, a fact which is dramatically de- 
scribed in Sumner’s concept of ethos: 
“the sum of the characteristic usages, 
ideas, standards and codes by which a 
group is differentiated and individual- 
ized in character from other groups.” 1 
With the advent of industrial tech- 
nology, however, this tendency toward 
cultural localization has been counter- 
acted by a stronger tendency toward 
cultural universalization.1? With indus- 
trialism, a new culture system has 
evolved in one national society after 
another; its global spread is incipient 
and cuts across every local ethos. Re- 
placing the central mythos of the me- 
dieval Church, this new culture‘pattern 
is in process of “globalization,” after 
a period of formation and formulation 
covering some three or four hundred 
years of westernization. 

The rest of this paper will be devoted 
to a discussion of the technological, 
organizational, and ideological systems 
which comprise this new universalistic 
culture. 


SomE CULTURAL ASPECTS OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Industrial technology, the latest in a 
long series of human technologies, is 


10 Cf. Paul Meadows, “An Age of Revolu- 
tion,” Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, forth- 
coming issue. 

41 Wiliam Graham Sumner, Folkways (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co, 1907), p 36. 

. 32 This point is made with powerful clarity 
by Howard W. Odum, Understanding Society 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947), 
Chapter XX: “The Technicways in Modern 
Society ” 

13 Cf, Eliot Dismore Chapple and Carleton 
Stevens Coon, Principles of Anthropology 
(New York: Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 
1942). 


a phrase descriptive of man’s tool-using 
behavior at the Jevel of machine tech- 
nics. -It centers around the use of the 
machine in the production, transporta- 
tion, and exchange of goods and serv- 
ices. The essence of the machine is not 
the instrument itself but the fact that it 
is a historically novel method oi trans- 
forming random energy into disciplined 
power and utility. Three distinguishing 
features of industrialism may be noted: 
a technic-system using machines in pro- 
duction, a technology of knowledge and 
skill in the organization and employ- 
ment of machines, and a hierarchically 
arrangéd and congregated labor force. 
Based on the principles of science and 
focusing on the machine as a system of 
controlled efficiency, the industrial tech- 
nic-system has sought the conversion of 
physical and human resources for hu- 
man use by means of mechanica! stand- 
ardization and quantity production.“ 


Development of culture traits 


Provincially preoccupied with Euro- 
pean and Euro-American affairs, his- 
torians customarily identify the emer- 
gence of the industrial order with the 
changes which occurred during a lim- 
ited period of time in Europe and 
America: “The Industrial Revolution.” 
Actually, industrialism is a kind of 
permanent revolution, perhaps the most 
important one, still reconstructing life 
even in Western societies and revolu- 
tionizing human relations in ever new 
ways in non-Western cultures. Indus- 
trialization is a mechanical and social 
transformation of the human environ- 
ment which is likely to continue for a 
very long time. Static conditions—the 
delight of speculative economic theorists 
—are the nightmare of industrial em- 
piricists, the businessmen and techni- 


14 For further discussion, cf Paul Meadows, 
The Culture of Industrial Man (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1950), Chapter I 
“The Industrial Way of Life.” 
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cians. Industrialism creates, wherever 
it invades, a culture ** dynamic in spirit, 
technics, and form. 3 

The spirit of an industrial order is a 
questing drive for increasing produc- 
tivity through heightening rationality.*® 
Rationality consists in strict adaptation 
of means to ends. Thus, functionalism 


—in anthropology and architecture, to - 


note only two instances—is the counter- 
part of the machine in technology." 
Hence, the cultural compulsion for effi- 
ciency, for an economic calculus of gains 
and losses, for a graphic account via the 
symbols of accounting and statistics, 
for scientific management and inventory 
control. Hence also the demand for 
specialization and the division of labor, 
for the well-disciplined labor force, for 
aptitude testing and personnel manage- 
ment, for market analyses and predic- 
tions. 

Industrial technology brought to- 
gether new sources of power and func- 
tionally adapted end-tools. Techniques 
and skills, once used for the fortuitous 
fashioning of implements and weapons, 
as Spengler showed, were routinized, 
mechanized, serialized. Continuity of 
functions, regularity of performance, ac- 
curacy in action, rapidity in flow, and 
volume in production became the goal- 


15 The following categories and discussion 
are an adaptation of suggestions in Werner 
Sombart, “Capitalism” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sctences (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1930), Vol. TH, pp 195-208. 

16 Cf, Max Weber, The Theory of Social 
and Economic Organization, translated by 
A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947), Chap- 
ter II: “Sociological Categories of Economic 
Action.” G 

17 Cf., for example, Bronislaw Malinowski, 
The Scientific Theory of Culture (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1944) and 
Siegfried Giedion, Space, Time and Architec- 
ture (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1941) 

18 Cf. Oswald Spengler, Man and Technics 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1932). 


condition and the normative orientation 
of machine technology. 


Institutionalization 


Institutions adapted to such a sys- 
tem of productivity had to be devel- 
oped. Production had to be organized: 
thus at different times and places the 
entrepreneurial function has been exer- 
cised by the individual, the family, the 
partnership, the -joint-stock company, 
and finally the public corporation (in- 
cluding the public-as-a-corporation, as 
in Russia). Markets had to be formed: 
in time self-regulating and self-adjust- 
ing exchanges have given way to group- 
controlled exchanges and these in turn 
to socially oriented or socially operated 
exchanges.?® Institutional habits such 
as these had to be conceptualized and 
legitimized: thus industrial societies 
have experimented with ethically cen- 
tered ideologies such as just price, ethi- 
cally neutral ideologies such as l'ordre 
naturel, naturalistically centered ideolo- 
gies such as Social Darwinism, and 
humanistic ideologies such as humani- 
tarianism, social welfare, and Marxian 
historicism.?° 


Adaptations to logic of technology 


In industrial culture fixity is a de- 
vice, not a generic trait. Forms are 
functionally defined, and limits are dy- 
namically conceived. Local markets be- 
come linked with national markets, and 
world markets become an economic unit. 
Raw materials become the subject mat- 
ter of a planetary ecology. Interconti- 
nental and transoceanic movements of 


19 Cf, Norman Scott Brien Gras, Business 
and Capitalism (New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1946), and Victor A. Mund, Open 
Markets (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1948). 

20Cf. Melvin Rader, Eikics and Society 
(New York: Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 
1950); Lewis Mumford, The Condition of 
Man (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1944), 


goods, capital, persons, and knowledge 
across national boundaries create pres- 
sures on political interests, bringing 
them in line with the long-run logic of 
technology.** 

Just as political boundaries are ren- 
dered vulnerable by shrinking time- 
cost distances, so likewise institutional 
forms bow to the demands of a market 
economy, to the rationalization of en- 
terprise, and to the urgencies of a mass 
society.?? In the same manner, the iso- 
lated entrepreneur finds it desirable to 
become a member of an institute, a 
combine, a trade association; so like- 
wise the isolated craftsman enters the 
ranks of the proletariat, the labor mar- 
ket, a national or international union. 
The undependable movements of prices 
become the target of administered co- 
ordination at the hands of business and 
government, Private capital is gradu- 
ally supplemented and even supplanted 
by public capital, and extramarket 
stimulation of production is added to 
extramarket regulation and control. 
For peoples with such a culture fixity 
and stability can only be memories. 


‘THE SOCIAL DIMENSIONS OF 
INDUSTRIALISM 


Industrialism not only means the ap- 
pearance of a new system of technology, 


21 Cf, Eugene Staley, World Economy in 
Transition (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1939). y 

22 Cf. Karl Polyani, The Great Transforma- 
tion (New York Farrar and Rinehart, 1944) ; 
Franz Neumann, The Permanent Revolution 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941); Emil 
Lederer, The State of the Masses (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1940); F E 
Lawley, The Growth of Collective Economy 
(London: P. S. King & Son, 1938), 2 vols; 
Seba Eldridge, The Development of Collective 
. Enterprise (Lawrence: University of Kansas 
Press, 1943); Nicholas Doman, The Coming 
Age of World Control (New York: Harper & 
Biothers, 1942). This literature has been 
summarized in Paul Meadows, “Theories of 
Mass Culture,” Sociologia (Brazil), forth- 
coming. : 
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it also spells transformation in the sys- 
tem of human relationships and of be- 
liefs of a society. For unlike other 
human technologies, industrial technic- 
ways establish suzerainty over the folk- 
ways and stateways of an industrial- 
izing society. The folk cultures of” 
primitives and peasants surrender their 
citadels of custom and tradition to the 
dominion of technologically organized 
institutions. The aftermath of indus- 
trial conquest ‘is the creation of new di- 
mensions of social existence. New pat- 
terns and problems of status, of motiva- 
tion, and of cultural integrity display 
the revolutionary genius of industrial 
culture. 


The status system of industrialism 


. Industrialism reshapes the pattern of 
human obligation and position, the so- 
cial organization and social structure 
of a people. “Social organization refers 
to the system of obligations which exist 
among and between the groups consti- 
tuting a given society, while social struc- 
ture refers to the placement and posi- 


„tion of individuals and of groups within 


that system of obligation-relations.” 38 
Together, they form what may be called 
the status system of. a society. 
Characteristically, the transition from 
preindustrial to industrial culture brings 
a shift from an inherited or ascribed 
status system to one that is achieved 
or acquired.?* Status achieved through 
skill establishes the modus operandi and 
the modus vivendi of industrial people. 
Industrialism recognizes and rewards 
individuals in terms of achieved skills, 
extends the opportunity for acquiring 
and exercising them, and promotes a 
competition and rivalry among skill 
23G G Brown and J. H. Barnett, “Social 
Organization and Social Structure,” American 
Anthropologist, XLIV (January-March 1942), 
. 31. 
j 23t Cf. Ralph Linton, The Study of Man 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1936), pp. 


114 ff. 
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groups. It expands the scope and power 
of skill organizations, specializes and in- 
stitutionalizes sxills, extends the range 
of the superordination-subordination of 
skills, conceptualizes motivation in terms 
of skill, and ideologically justifies its 
control.?> Status in industrial culture 
is a function, for the most part, of the 
individual’s achievement through skill. 


Problems in human collaboration 


Such a status system precipitates 
crucial problems of human collabora- 
tion, on the job and in all interpersonal 
relations. These problems rarely appear 
in primitive and peasant cultures, in 
which traditionally ascribed status and 
the customary organization of life pre- 
define the functions of the individual 
and the group. The life adjustments of 
preindustrial peoples are prefabricated 
for them, but they must be fabricated 
for industrial peoples as they go along. 
Just as the routines of machine produc- 
tion must be invented, so likewise must 
the routines of human collaboration. 
Unhappily, the atmosphere of social in- 
vention has little of the calm and con- 
trolled environment of machine inven- 
tion, as the stormy political history of 
every industrial nation of the West 
shows. “Laissez faire capitalism,” “wel- 
fare liberalism," “social democracy,” 
‘national socialism,” and “communism” 
are terms which describe the variety 
of none-too-satisfactory answers which 
have been made to the questions of 
_human collaboration within the frame- 

work of the industrial status system. 

Much of the discontent of industrial 
peoples springs from the way in which 
a status system based on skill is dis- 
torted and perverted by status-values 
which have little or nothing to do with 


25 See the provocative essay by Harold D. 
Lasswell, “Toward a Skill Commonwealth,” 
No. XXV in Lyman Bryson and others, eds, 
Approackes to Group Understanding (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947). 


skill, as Thorstein Veblen pointed out 
many years ago. Indeed, the strategists 
of, mass discontent appear to be them- 
selves products of a new skill culture 
within industrialism—based on skill in 
probing, inflaming, and exciting the 
pathologies of the industrial system of 
skill-status. Moreover, vested and ideo- 
logical groups, promoting and protecting 
their skills (or lack of them), have fre- 
quently blocked a technologically ori- 
ented solution to the problem of human 
collaboration by irrational resort to re- 
action, character assassination, interne- 
cine struggle, and war itself. | 

The possibilities of promoting human 
collaboration within the framework of 
the industrial status system have been 
carefully explored in recent years.* 
Thus, the factory is conceptualized as 
a social system traversed by a series of 
status-relations: man-boss, rank-order, 
or prestige hierarchy, formal and in- 
formal obligations and positions. 

Both the utilities and disutilities of 
the status system of the work situation 
have been carefully scrutinized. This 
focal interest in current industrial analy- 
sis is probably the most revolutionary 
and certainly the most rewarding de- 
velopment in modern industrial theory. 
One may sincerely hope that this en- 
thusiasm will not be snuffed out by such 
mechanical fixations as “cybernetics.” %7 


2 Cf D. C Miller and W H Form, Indus- 
trial Sociology (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1951); Burleigh B Gardner, Human Re- 
lations in Industry (Chicago Richard D. 
Irwin, 1945); F. J Roethlisberger and William 
J. Dickson; Management and the Worker 
(Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University Press, 
1940); Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Rela- 
tions and the Social Order (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1946); Chester Irving 
Barnard, The Functions of the Executive. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1938); T. N. Whitehead. Leadership in a Free 
Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938) 

27 On this disturbing development see the 
report in Time, November 27, 1950, pp 66-68. 
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The motivation pattern of industrialism 


Much of the literature on industrial 
relations seems to be an elaboration of 
an insight common among primitives 
and peasants: that men cannot be loyal 
to that which they have not experi- 
enced.’ Conversely, the strongest and 
most predictable loyalties of men are to 
those things with which they have had 
the most satisfying experiences. Here, 
then, is the touchstone of industrial 
motivation: the discovery and growth 
of human satisfactions. The emanci- 
pating and directive power of that judg- 
ment was the core of the contributions 
of such persons as Carleton Parker, 
Mary P. Follett, Whiting Williams, and 
Ordway Tead in the twenties and more 
recently of T. N. Whitehead, C. I. 
Barnard, F. J. Roethlisberger, and 
E. W. Bakke, among others.”® 

“Interest,” Tead reports, “is an atti- 
tude of continuing attention induced 
where the individual finds that the ac- 
tivity gives him a sense of self-expres- 
sion.” 3° Concretely, recognition of this 
fact calls for the creation and universal- 
izing of favorable opportunities for find- 
ing, learning, exercising, and being re- 
warded in the use of a skill or of skills. 
Deprivation of such opportunities by 
renitent management, by culpable or 
perverse skill organizations, or by con- 
tracted demand for skill can only yield 
demoralization and aggression. 


Industrialism and cultural integrity 


But skill-.is not to be understood 
merely as an economic achievement. 
Human status is a function of skill in a 


28 Cf. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 145. 

29 Cf. the summary of this material in 
Meadows, The Culture of Industrial ‘Man, 
Chapter VI: “The New Personality in In- 
dustry.” $ 

30 Ordway Tead, Human Nature and Man- 
agement (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1929), p. 243. 


variety of human activities. Perhaps 
the most ignoble illusion in the history 
of industrialism was the myth that in- 
dustrial men are only concerned with 
the satisfactions of economic status. 
This singularly inept appraisal of hu- 
man nature is not only inaccurate his- 
torically and quaint psychologically, it 
is pathetic sociologically. Such a seg- 
mentalized pursuit cannot possibly gen- 
erate and.sustain integrating social im- 
pulses.5+ Moreover, it is peculierly pre- 
disposed, as historic experience has 
demonstrated over and over again, to 
disillusionment and ennui, to a failure 
of nerve It has proved to be an espe- 
cially vicious mythology when it has 
been perpetrated, as in colonialism, 
upon primitive and peasant peoples 
whose culture patterns are integral and 
therefore unprepared for the shocks of 
such segmentation and rationalization.®? 

The problem of cultural integrity can- 
not be solved by coercive and imposed 
social mythology. The Nazi fiction of 
political industrial man and the Com- 
munist doctrine of proletarian indus- 
trial man are just as delusory and dis- 
integrating as the earlier mythology of 
economic industrial man. For these so- 
cial myths also proclaim the supremacy 
and self-sufficiency of segmentalized 
skills. Conditioned to the satisfactions 
of a master myth by long centuries of 
primitive and peasant existence, indus- 


81 For a most eloquent exposition of this 
theme, cf. Baker Brownell, The Husman Com- 
munity (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1950). 

32 For example, cf. John J. Honigmian, “Cul- 
ture Patterns and Human Stress,” Psychiatry, 
XI (February 1950), pp. 25 ff; Clyde 
Kluckhohn, “Group Tensions: Analysis of a 
Case History,” in L Bryson and others, eds, 
Approaches to Group Understanding (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1945), pp. 222 ff ; 
W. E. Moore, “Theoretical Aspects of Indus- 
trialization,” Social Researck, XV (September 
1948), pp 277 ff.; Monica Hunter, Reaction to 
Conguest (London: Oxford University Press, 
1936). . 
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trial peoples apparently can only with 
great reluctance abandon their search 
for one and their emotional craving for 
symbolic tinkering with one.®* 

Indeed, it is an act of great courage 
to assert, as did Mary P. Follett, that 
“Every situation in life has its own au- 
thority.” Yet that conviction, particu- 


38 Yet much of modern planning seems to 
have hinged on this fact. Cf. Paul Meadows, 
“Planning in Mass Society and in Differenti- 
ated Society,” Journal of Legal and Political 
Sociology, IL (April 1944), pp. 17 ff. 


larly in multigroup industrialism, has its 
compensations. “By that submission we 
gain our freedom.” ** Herein lie the 
freedom and the integrity of the metal- 
worker,. the miner, the housewife, the 
executive, the architect, the chemist, the 
atomic scientist, an enterprise, a govern- 
ment—indeed, of the industrial culture 
itself. 


84H. C. Metcalf and L, Urwick, eds, Dy- 
namic Administration, The Collected Papers 
of M. P. Follett (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1942), p. 276. 
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_The Human Factor in Industry 


By Gren U. CLEETON 


Tue Basis or SATISFACTION IN WORK 


GENERATION ago leaders in in- 
dustry began to give explicit at- 
tention to problems of production effi- 
ciency. Marked progress has been made 
in the determination of minimal time re- 
quirements in work performance and in 
the establishment of patterns for the 
simplification and standardization of 
motions made by the worker in perform- 
ing job operations. However, the hu- 
man factors in industry over and above 
the routines of job performance are fre- 
quently neglected. Consequently, the 
inherent challenge of work as a normal 
human activity is often dissipated to 
such an extent that many industrial jobs 
become dull and uninteresting, if not, 
indeed, frustrating. 

Through methods study, involving 
time and motion analysis, mechanical 
efficiency of production has been greatly 
improved. Obviously, mechanical effi- 
ciency is an appropriate management 
objective because it leads to greater pro- 
ductivity and thereby benefits all con- 
sumers, including the workers who are 
the producers. But mere production 
efficiency as such is remote satisfaction 
to the worker because he responds,to his 
work in terms of personalized desires 
and needs. ; 

In addition to basic physical needs, 
every worker has certain desires which 
he, as a human being, seeks to satisfy 
to some degree in the activities of day- 
to-day living. Among these are: (1) 
the need to share thoughts and feelings 
with others; (2) the need for domi- 
nance—power in exercising control over 
persons and other elements in one’s en- 
vironmént; (3) the need for self-deter- 
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mination—individuality and independ- 
ence; (4) the need for achievement, ac-- 
quisition, and possession; (5) the need 
for approbation—recognition and ad- 
miration by others; and (6) the need 
for ideation—realistic, autistic; projec- 
tive:t 

If opportunity to satisfy desires in 
addition to those relating to phvsical 
needs is not provided in’ work activities, 
and if the worker finds no supplemen- 
tary means of giving expression to these 
motivating forces, feelings of frustration 
may develop which encourage compen- 
satory behavior inimical to good work 
performance. Through the effects of 
frustration the worker may become suff- 
ciently maladjusted to be considered by 
management as a “chronic trouble- 
maker.” To prevent worker meladjust- 
ment, management must seek the attain- 
ment of its production objectives in 
ways which permit the worker to satisfy 
normal human desires through work ac- 
tivities. 


Economic emphasis 


Unfortunately, industrial organization 
is fundamentally economic and places 
emphasis on monetary rewards for work 
which supply only the means of satisfy- 
ing physical wants and needs. Obvi- 
ously, the primary purpose of the worker 
who seeks employment is to obtain pur- 
chasing power with which to satisfy 
physical needs. Furthermore, the frank 
purpose of the employer is to proat by 


1 For a discussion of the nature of these de- 
sires and their relation to morale and motiva- 
tion see Glen U. Cleeton, Making Work Hu- 
man (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 
1949), pp 15-100. 
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the worker’s efforts. Consideration of 
the monetary reward to the worker and 
the gain of the employer from such work 
is inescapable. However, through pre- 
occupation with material motivation, 
both workers and employers frequently 
fail to grasp the significance of the spir- 
itual values of work. Hence, there is 
often mutual failure to recognize that 
work should provide opportunity for 
individual self-realization which would 
contribute to the personal and social ad- 
justment of the worker.? z 
General disregard for the spiritual 
values of work has produced numerous 
work relations situations in which greed 
is rampant, tensions are acute, and 


group conflicts are in daily evidence. In’ 


recent years because of disputes between 
employers and workers, strikes and lock- 
outs have been of such frequent occur- 
rence as to indicate a distinctly un- 
healthy social situation—one which may 
- explode into violence of an uncontrol- 
lable nature unless ways of producing 
greater satisfaction in work for its own 
sake are found and utilized. Further- 
more, to reach the heart of the problem 
of human relations in industry, employ- 
ers and workers must find.a basis for 
developing mutual respect for the de- 
sires and needs of each other.” 


~ x 


Mental and emotional considerations 


To understand problems of human re- 
lations in industry, employers must rec- 
ognize that frequently tasks performed 
are not the most important element in 
work experience; that which transpires 


2 For a discussion of psychological satisfac- 
tions in work see “Self-Realization Through 
Work” in Cleeton, of cat., pp 45-76. 

3 For a discussion of ways and means of 
making this principle explicit see Robert W. 
Johnson (Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Johnson and Johnson), People Must Live and 
Work Together—or Forfeit Freedom (Garden 
City: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1947) 


in the mind of the worker, both on and 
off the job, is often of greater signifi- 
cance than job operations in determin- 
ing work satisfaction. Looking forward 
to promotion or advancement, consider- 
ing ways of improving the work envi- 
ronment, overestimating the relative im- 
portance of what is being done, seeking 
acclaim and recognition by others for 
accomplishment, trying to please a boss 
who is admired or to be of service to 
loved ones, trying to achieve a sense of 
social contribution—mental configura- 
tions relating to these self-involved as- 
pirations pass through every worker’s 
mind in the daily performance of his 
job. 

If these mental-emotional patterns are 
favorably toned, and if the capacity of 
the worker for ideation is directed into 
constructive channels, work can be made 
challenging and interesting to those who 
perform it. Work activities which, taken 
by themselves, seem dull and tiresome 
assume an air of liveliness and sparkle 
when enriched by hope and constructive 
thoughtfulness on the part of the worker. 

As a human being, every worker con- 
sciously or unconsciously seeks a re- 
sponsive social relationship with his em- 
ployers and fellow employees. In this 
respect the worker is favorably moti- 
vated by: 

(1) Leadership which he can like, re- 
spect, and admire. 

(2) Surroundings 
physical well-being. 

(3) Acceptance as a recognized mem- 
ber of a group. 

(4) Recognition as an individual, a 
partner, not a servant. 

(5) Fair treatment in relation to 
others. i 

(6) Reasonable sense of permanency. 

(7) Knowledge of the results of his 
efforts. 

(8) Knowledge of company plans 


which promote 


„and policies. 
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(9) Approval for special effort or 
good results. 

(10) Respect for his religious, politi- 
cal, moral, and social beliefs. 

(11) Evidence that other workers are 
doing their share of total production. 

(12) A friendly social atmosphere in 
which he is considered with respect by 
his fellow workers and his supervisors.‘ 


OVERCOMING DISSATISFACTION 
IN WORK 


When a person becomes a member of 
a group he is influenced by the attitudes 
and opinions of the group. He is af- 
fected by and contributes to the morale 
of the group. This emergence of morale 
in group relations merits careful recog- 
nition by management. From time to 
“time and by various means, management 
should ascertain the attitudes of work- 
ers toward their work and should then 
try to determine the probable effect of 
these attitudes on productivity. When 
determined, if unfavorable, probable 
causes should be sought and corrective 
action taken. The causes most often 
found are poor leadership, unpleasant or 
uncomfortable working conditions, and 
opinions which conflict with manage- 
ment policy. 

Sometimes, the sources of attitude 
conflict will be found to generate from 
strongly held views by one or more indi- 
vidual members of the group. When 
such is the case, carefully planned han- 
dling of the situation becomes neces- 
sary, particularly if the troublemakers 
have organized support within the group 
or from labor leaders outside the group. 

A certain amount of dissatisfaction 
may be expected in any group because 
it is human nature to find fault. There 


4For a list of qualities of leadership in su- 
pervisors and managers to which the worker 
responds favorably see Cleeton, op. cit., pp 
72-73. 


will always be things related to a work- 
er’s job, the place and conditions of 
work, the worker’s associates, supervi- 
sion, method of wage payment, and spe- 
cial privileges about which there will be 
intermittent worker complaints. This 
is a normal phenomenon; in fact, a cer- 
tain amount of grousing is evidence of 
interest in work. Perhaps the grumbler 
wants nothing more than an audience; 
perhaps he really wants nothing done 
nor expects that it will be. 

However, when feelings with refer- 
ence to specific circumstances reach the 
point of seeming injustice to the worker, 
or when it appears to him that there is 
abuse of control over his life fostered by 
the work situation in which he finds 
himself, he develops attitudes which re- 
sult in a sense of grievance. If his feel- 
ings thus aroused are not resolved, the 
sense of dissatisfaction may become a 
controlling factor in his work perform- 
ance. In turn, he may sensitize nega- 
tive attitudes in other workers with 
whom he is associated, and, through a 
sort of chain reaction, a situation may 
arise in which tensions are greatly out 
of proportion to the inciting elements. 
Obviously, the resolution of minor griev- 
ances tends to reduce the possibility of 
major group conflicts." 


ESTABLISHING A BASIS FOR 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


The maintenance of harmonious hu- 
man relations in industry requires that 
management and workers understand 
each other’s points of view. Tc achieve 
such understanding, methods of com- 
munication must exist up and down 
the line through the entire hierarchy of 
authority in the social group which con- 


5 This thesis is developed in greeter detail 
in an article by the author entitled, “Strikes 
Can Be Prevented,” Personnel, Vol. 27 (July 
1950), pp. 80-82. 
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stitutes a business firm. In any com- 
pany where it is taken for granted that 
information about policies and practices 
will trickle through an organization 
simply by being announced at the top, 
or that understanding arises out of 
mere knowledge of the existence of 
such information, an examination of the 
thinking, attitudes, and behavior pat- 
terns of workers and supervisors would 
bring forth surprising evidence to the 


contrary.® 


Differences of interpretation 


Even where a written agreement be- 


tween management and workers exists ` 


in the form of a labor contract, the par- 
ties to the agreement cannot assume 
that they understand each other or, for 
that matter, that they agree with each 
other simply because they have at- 


tempted to set forth their ideas in writ- . 


ten form. An experiment in group 
dynamics conducted by one company 
clearly demonstrates this point. After 
long negotiations, compromises, and re- 
construction of phrasing, a contract was 
formulated through collective bargain- 
ing in which a sincere effort was made 
by both sides to arrive at a workable 
agreement. However, since disputes had 
arisen during the life of the previous 
contract, the personnel officer of the 
company obtained permission to hold a 
meeting to discuss the application of 
the provisions of the new contract in 
terms of day-to-day operations. 

Attending the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of top management, depart- 
ment heads, foremen, union officials, 
and union stewards. The contract was 

6 For an expository treatment of the con- 
cept of the business firm as a social organism 
and illustrations of the operation of intergroup 
communication see Burleigh B. Gardner and 
David G. Moore, Human Relations in Indus- 
try (Rev. ed, Chicago: Richard D Irwin, 
1950). 


read and discussed paragraph by para- 
graph in relation to operations. The 
differences in interpretation brought te 
light were surprising and disturbing. In 
fact, the differences were so great that it 
appeared unlikely that mutually accept- 
able interpretations could be reached. 
However, through patient delibera- 
tions involving four sessions of several 
hours each, reasonable unanimity was 
achieved. 


¢ 


Results of intergroup discussions 


Important conclusions may be drawn 
from the foregoing example and other 
instances of intergroup discussions: 

(1) Without being aware of differ- 
ences in understanding until a crisis 
arises, top management and its super- 
visory staff may differ with each other 
on the interpretation of labor contract 
provisions, management policy, and op- 
erating practices unless mutual under- 
standing and agreement are reached 
through group discussion. 

(2) Management and its representa- 
tives may differ with union officials and 
their agents on the interpretation of 
matters already agreed upon in sub- 
stance unless these are discussed in the 
light of possible application. 

(3) Although the cleavage at the out- 
set of intergroup discussions usually 
places management and its representa- 
tives on one side and workers and their 
representatives on the opposite side, 
continuation of the discussions brings a 
realignment of groups, which paves the 
way for mutual understanding. 

(4) Through discussions by groups 
of nonhomogeneous interests, clearer 
understanding can be attained and a 
basis for more harmonious intergroup 
relationships can be established if such 
discussions are conducted on a level of 
mutual respect. 

(5) Intergroup discussions including 
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different authority levels in a company 
frequently become a sort of arbitration 
in advance of dispute, thereby forestall- 
ing the development of conflict. 

(6) Even though issues are not al- 
ways settled through intergroup discus- 
sions, the elements of difference are at 
least brought to light in a manner which 
permits ameliorating action to be taken. 

(7) Collective bargaining is usually 
more effectively engaged in where in- 
tergroup discussions have been used as 
a means of solving work relations prob- 
lems of a noncontractual nature. 

The virtues of intergroup discussion 
as a technique of attaining mutual un- 
derstanding. suggest that it should be 
more widely used as a tool of human re- 
lations in industry. However, if so used, 
management and its representatives 
must acquire skill in conference lead- 
ership. 

Although opportunity should be given 
for all participants in a conference to 
express views, a conference should not 
be permitted to become a town meeting. 
Furthermore, both workers and manage- 
ment should agree in advance that in- 
tergroup conferences will not be used as 
propaganda forums by any of the par- 
ties concerned. Usually the chief task 
confronting the conference leader is that 
of keeping discussions “on the beam” 
because the thinking of many persons 
participating in conferences is of the 
free association, rather than controlled 
association, type. The leader must also 
recognize that initially many differences 
are simply conflicts of desire rather than 
disagreement as to the facts or funda- 
mental principles involved. To over- 
come this limiting element in group dis- 
cussions, the conference leader should 
search for a point of agreement in fact 
or principle as a foundation on which to 
build a superstructure of constructive 
group thinking. 


PROVIDING ADEQUATE REWARD 
FOR WORK 


It is fruitless to talk about capitaliz- , 
ing on the spiritual values of work, ad- 
justing work conditions to provide psy- 
chological satisfactions, or promoting 
mutual understanding between manage- 
ment and workers if income from work 
does not provide adequately for the 
physical needs of the worker and his 
family. But the problem of assuring 
adequate rewards for work is broader 
than the provision of satisfactions in 
work; it is one of paramount social sig- 
nificance, because economic maladjust- 
ment of a large number of workers, if 
uncorrected, could wreck the enterprise 
system. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
the private enterprise system stands to 
suffer more from substandard wages for 
large masses of our population than- 
from the allegedly high wages against 
which protest is frequently offered by 
those seeking to profit through the work 
of others. 

Within recent years the share of the 
national income paid to workers in the 
form of wages has shown a gratifving 
increase. This increase is gratifying 
not only to recipients of the wages, but 
to all persons who wish to see the bene- 
fits of our industrial society widely dis- 
tributed, because a reasonably good 
case can be made for the principle that 
economic stability depends on the pro- 
vision of a fair standard of living for 
the majority of workers. 


Minimum standards of adequacy 


Definition of a socially acceptable 
standard of living for workers is ex- 
tremely difficult. Furthermore, in a 
period of shifting wage rates and fluc- 
tuating price levels, it is even difficult 
to obtain reliable data on the distribu- 
tion of wages on a nationwide basis. 
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However, it is estimated that at least 
25 per cent of workers have an average 
income of less than $25 to $30 per 
week, despite phenomenally high wages 
earned by members of the skilled crafts 
and extremely favorable rates currently 
being paid to workers in many mass 
production industries. Probably no one 
conversant with the economics of family 
living would argue that an average 
family (three persons) could meet more 
than subsistence standards on an in- 
come of less than $50 to $60 per week. 
If this assumption is a reasonable one, 
then at least one-third of American 
families are trying to live on substand- 
ard incomes. 

In those private enterprises which pay 
substandard wages, it seems safe to as- 
sume that much could be done to pro- 
vide a higher reward for the worker 
through the elimination of waste, and 
by more intelligent and resourceful man- 
agement of production and marketing. 
To assert, as some representatives of 
management do in these laggard indus- 
tries, that wage increases above sub- 
‘standard levels would put them out of 
business is, of course, a debatable con- 
tention. Efforts of the past half cen- 
tury have proved conclusively that lift- 
ing wages did not destroy wholesale 
trade, coal mining, the steel industry, or 
other industries concerned with the pro- 
duction of electrical goods, automobiles, 
heavy machinery, printing, petroleum, 
rubber, and power and light. 


Merit differentials 


In many industries management has 
sought to apply the principle that merit 
in job performance should be rewarded 
in wage differentials, preferential ‘em- 
ployment, and upgrading of the indi- 
vidual worker. In applying this prin- 
ciple, it has become evident that there 
are fundamental differences in the ca- 


pacities of human beings, as well as dif- 
ferences in the degree to which capaci- 
ties will be exercised by the worker. 
Management has sought to measure ca- 
pacities before employing the worker, 
has sought to instill in the worker meth- 
ods of operation which fully utilize his 
capacities, and has established schemes 
of differential reward for productivity 
and general job proficiency. 

The techniques employed by manage- 
ment for measuring capacity, training in 
job performance, and applying incentive 
rewards have frequently been opposed 
by workers and their labor organiza- 
tions. Sometimes this opposition has 
been based on a difference in philosophy 
between management and labor leaders, 
but more often conflict on these issues 
arises out of misunderstanding primarily 
due to failure of management to com- 
municate to the worker the reasons for, 
and the nature of, these techniques. 
Most workers are not opposed to effi- - 
ciency of production and variation in 
individual reward. However, many con- 
flicts arise out of inept attempts by pro- 
duction expediters to attain high pro- 
duction standards.’ 

Providing an adequate reward for 
work is a twofold problem. In the first 
place, it is one of general social re- 
sponsibility for lifting the lower third 
of wage earners to a real income level 
which will permit living on a socially 
acceptable standard of human dignity 
and decency. In the second place, it is 
one of individual company responsibility 
for rewarding merit and encouraging - 
individual initiative. These objectives 

TFor statements of Jabor’s views on this 
question see: William Gomberg, A Trade 
Union Analysis of Time Study (Chicago Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1948); Clinton S 


Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, The Dy- 
nanucs of Industrial Democracy (New York. 


Harper & Brothers, 1942); Morns L. Cooke . 


and Philip Murray, Organized Labor and Pro- 
duction (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940) 
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cannot be achieved (1) if productivity 
is restricted by incompetence of workers, 
union policies, inadequate production 
engineering and research, or limitations 
of. management; (2) if an excessively 
large share of the worker’s income is 
absorbed by taxes; or (3) if national 
fiscal policy fosters price fluctuations 
which destroy the purchasing power of 
wages. 


THE CONTROL OF TYRANNY IN 
Human RELATIONS 


Despotism in industrial relations has 
existed in a variety of forms in the past, 
and continues in evidence in present- 
day work situations to some extent. 
The early history of industrial expan- 
sion is replete with examples of domi- 
native exploitation of the worker by the 
employer ior the purpose of accumulat- 
ing capital. This exploitation brought 
about mutual co-operation by workers 
to resist domination through the forma- 
tion of unions. However, in the de- 
velopment of worker organizations domi- 
nating personalities have emerged, and 
in some instances the worker finds him- 
self and his actions controlled with a 
degree of absolutism considerably be- 
yond that which would be endured if he 
were given freedom of choice. 

To a considerable extent, social gains 
by workers as a group have been 
accompanied by insistent propaganda 
designating capitalistic tyranny as the 
foe of labor, and the philosophy of the 
worker-supreme has been offered as the 
antidote to capitalism. However, in 
those countries where this philosophy 
has been carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, despotism equally as destructive 
of individual freedom as any other form 
of political, social, or economie tyranny 
has been practiced by cliques using the 
worker as a symbol. 


Despotism is abhorrent to the demo- - 


cratic philosophy, whether practiced by 
entrepreneurs, labor leaders, or govern- 
ment officials. Consequently, means of 
softening the effect of tyranny have 
been sought through restrictive and di- 
rective legislation. Doubtless mutual 
good will can accomplish more than 
legislation in establishing social patterns 
of democracy in industrial relations. 
However, public opinion appears to de- 
mand further experimentation with la- 
bor-management legislation in the hope 
that a socially acceptable formula for 
human relations in industry can be es- 
tablished. - 


CONCLUSIONS 


From a human relations point of 
view, the true measure of good indus- 
trial relations is the extent to which 
the sense of human dignity is preserved 
and individual initiative is promoted 
To this end workers must iind satisfac- 
tion in work, both physical and psycho- 
logical; but psychological satisfactions 
in work cannot be promoted unless pro- 
vision is made for the physical needs 
of workers through adequate reward. 
Group conflict in human relations can 
be reduced through cultivation of mu- 
tual understanding and elimination of 
tyranny in industrial relations through 
social control. 

The ultimate solution to functionally 
appropriate and reasonably equitable 
industrial relations probably cannot be 
found in legislation. However, it seems 
certain that we shall experiment further 
with administrative law before abandon- 
ing hope for more effective implementa- 
tion. Perhaps the solution to human 
relations problems lies in a better un- 
derstanding of social institutions on the 
part of the average citizen, and clearer 
recognition by employers and workers 
of the fact that each company is in itself 
an institution in which conflicting social 
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forces must be brought into harmonious 
adjustment. 

From the standpoint of the scholar in- 
terested in human relations in industry, 
there is need for (1) an extension of re- 
search on the question of individual ad- 
justment and the possibilities of estab- 
lishing work patterns which will bring 
satisfaction to the worker through the 
impact of his total personality in the 
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work situation, and (2) an extension of 
research which will provide better un- 
derstanding of the group dynamics in- 
volved.® 


8 Cf. Frederick H. Harbison and Robert 
Dubin, Patterns of Union-Management Rela- 
tions (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1947), and National Planning Association, 
case studies on Causes of Industrial Peace un- 
der Collective Bargaining (Washington, 1948 


1 
to date). 
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Cause of Industrial Unrest 


By FLORENCE PETERSON 


NREST is defined as “a dis- 
turbed state; disquietude some- 
times amounting to insurgency.” It is 
also a manifestation of mankind’s eter- 
nal struggle for improvement. Unrest 
is an active and not a passive condition; 
it is antipodal to despair because it is 
coupled with a hope and expectation 
that the causes of dissatisfaction can be 
remedied, or at least alleviated. If the 
condition of workers is so precarious 
that they have no hope for betterment, 
their feelings of utter despair can be, 
and usually are, ignored by others, since 
it is_a characteristic of any society to 
maintain the status quo until forced to 
change by overt expressions of unrest. 
Because it is dynamic, industrial unrest 
thrusts itself upon the attention of the 
community and thereby becomes a 
“problem.” But it is not in itself a de- 
structive force; its final effect depends 
upon what is done about it. 

Strikes are one form of expression of 
workers’ dissatisfactions, and an analy- 
sis of the cited reasons for the work 
stoppages which are taking place would 
be one way to discuss the causes of in- 
dustrial unrest. Such overt expressions 
of discontent, however, seldom arise over 
specific and immediate issues alone, but 
have their roots in a subsoil of accumu- 
lated dissatisfactions. To understand 
the underlying causes of workers’ unrest 
it is necessary first to consider their in- 
nate needs and desires, and then to find 
out why and in what way their condi- 
tions of work do not satisfy these de- 
sires. This article, therefore, will be 
focused on the question: What are the 
basic drives in human nature which 
seek satisfaction through economic en- 
deavor, and how is modern industry 
failing to satisfy these natural aspira- 
tions? Four fundamental human needs 
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have been selected for discussion—the 
urge for self-expression; the desire for 
personal achievement and progress; the 
need for group status; and the longing 
for security. - 


URGE FOR SELF-EXPRESSION 


Anthropologists and psychologists 
agree that one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of man is his innate urge for 
self-expression and creative accomplish- 
ment. To satisfy this urge one must 
have a measure of control over one’s . 
work situation and a personal relation- 
ship to the end product of one’s labor. 
This basic satisfaction is denied to mil- 
lions of workers in our mass production 
industries where machines are becoming 
more “human” and the workers are be- 
coming more machinelike. Technology 
has relieved workers of much heavy, 
arduous drudgery, but it has also re- 
duced or curtailed entirely the oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. 

The significance of the change which 
came about with the introduction of 
power machines is reflected in our ref- 
erence to it as the “industrial revolu- 
tion.” It was intensified in what is 
sometimes called the “second industrial 
revolution” which started some fifty 
years ago with the introduction of as- 
sembly line techniques which caused 
machine operators to become machine 
tenders. The term “revolution” is not 
a misnomer, and its impact upon work- 
ers’ relation to their jobs cannot be 
minimized. What has taken place is a 
drastic change in the job environment 
in which millions of human beings per- 
form their labor. In assembly line pro- 
duction the individual worker has lost 
control over the way he does his job; 
muscular dexterity has largely displaced 
use of judgment, and ability to work at 
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a uniform speed has become paramount 
to application of skill. 

Persons not tied to an assembly line 
may ask, is this really so different from 
other kinds of work? Do not all jobs 
involve a good deal of routine? Is not 
the quantity of work which most of us 
do actually imposed upon us by the ne- 
cessities of our jobs rather than by our 
own inclinations of the moment? We 
may not punch the time clock, but are 
we not obliged to adhere to regular 
hours of work? What, then, is so dif- 
ferent in thé situation of the masses of 
industrial workers which leads one to 
conclude that the repetitive, standard- 
ized nature of their work is a cause of 
their unrest? 

The difference may be only one of de- 
gree but it is nevertheless very real in 
two basic aspects: The assembly line 
worker or machine tender has little or 
no control over how he does his work. 
Regardless of workers’ temperamental 
and physiological differences, assembly 
line production permits little or no indi- 
vidual variation in either the kinds of 
motions or the pace of motions each 
person must perform. Furthermore, the 
same pace must be maintained for long 
periods of time, usually the entire work 
period. Secondly, what each worker 
does comprises such an infinitesimal 
part of the whole that he can feel little 
personal relationship to the finished 
product. He performs one operation on 
one part which he can never identify in 
the assembled whole. 

Workers themselves may not be con- 
scious of the fact that some of their dis- 
satisfaction stems from frustration be- 
cause of the character of their jobs. 
Habit is a powerful influence, and we 
seem to become reconciled to our rou- 
tines. Many foremen will say that for 
most workers routine is not objection- 
able; that workers in fact protest when 
they are told to undertake new and dif- 
ferent duties. This is true, but it con- 


firms rather than contradicts the reasons 
for dissatisfaction; being ordered by 
some one to change from one repetitive 
job to another is in itself an example of 
the worker’s inability to control his own 
job situation. 

There may not seem to be any con- 
nection, even to the workers concerned, 
between their overt expressions of un- 
rest and their natural longing for con- 
trol of their job environment and op- 
portunity for creative endeavor. They 
may give various reasons for opposing 
time study of their jobs, for instance, 
but much of their objection to time 
study is undoubtedly due to their in- 
stinctive aversion to a purely “scien- 
tific” approach to their jobs which seems 
to ignore them as human beings and 
to treat them as abstract labor going 
through numerous cycles of motions. 
They may go on strike in protest against 
what they term “speed-up,” when in 
fact the psychological basis for their dis- 
content is the constant level of per- 
formance they must maintain hour after 
hour, day after day, rather than the 
total output assigned them. The mere 
act of expressing a grievance may be a 
behavior reaction against the impersonal 
nature of the work environment; an act 
stemming from a baffling feeling of in- 
feriority and nonentity as much as from 
a desire to get a specific matter rectified. 
“Now we'll make the big boss pay at- 
tention to us” expresses an.emotional ele- 
ment in the milieu of many work stop- 
pages or other forms of overt protest. 

Very few of us, including the workers 
themselves, would be willing to turn the 
clocks backward and dispense with the 
material wealth made possible by ma- 
chines and mass production. Without 
destroying the good derived from tech- 
nology, can anything be done to coun- 
teract its attendant ills which not only 
cause unrest for millions of workers but 
detract from technology’s achieving its 
maximum fulfillment? It has been 
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claimed, with some justification, that in- 
dustrial efficiency could be increased as 
much as a third by improvement in the 
human environment with no further 
technological changes. Adequate solu- 
tions will require much research and ex- 
perimentation, with psychologists and 
sociologists taking their place along 
~ with the engineers and physical scien- 
tists already widely used by industry. 
Superficial endeavors to establish a 
“happy family” relationship are not 
enough Industry will have to give as 
much scientific attention to the human 
factor as it has to the mechanical, and 
persistently will have to seek to dis- 
cover means for harmonizing funda- 
mental human needs to the mechanical 
processes of modern industry. 


DESIRE FOR PERSONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND BETTERMENT 


Closely related to the human desire 
for creative expression and personal 
identification with one’s work is the 
urge for advancement and progress in 
one’s personal status—the drive for 
“setting ahead.” Concrete evidence of 
its fulfillment is gradual rise in income, 
but the satisfactions are psychological 
as well as monetary. Here again the 
large majority of industrial workers are 
disadvantaged both in relation to work- 
ers of the past and to contemporary 
workers in other fields of employment. 
Compare, for instance, the life situation 
of a wage earner with that of the av- 
erage professional or technical person. 
Characteristically, the latter begins his 
work career at the age of 22 or 25 and 
reaches his peak when he is about 50 
years of age. During these 25 or 30 
years his income advances threefold or 
fourfold, and during these most active 
years of his life he is continually striv- 
ing to gain the next step on the pro- 
motional ladder, thereby experiencing 
the challenge and the rewards of indi- 
vidual progress and achievement. 


In contrast, the average industrial 
worker begins his work life at the age 
of 16 or 18. Within a matter of weeks 
or months he has attained the job and 
wage status which he will probably re- 
tain throughout the remaining 40 or 50 
years of his life. His job status remains 
practically stationary with very limited 
opportunity for individual advancement. 
In a simpler economy, before fragmen- 
tation of skills and large-scale produc- 
tion, a young person spent four or six 
years learning his trade. During his 
apprenticeship his wages advanced with 
his skill attainments, and acquisition of 
journeyman status brought prestige as 
well as financial reward. Furthermore, 
he had reasonable hope of rising still 
further by becoming an independent 
artisan. 

Generalizations are only partial truths, 
and the contention can be made that 
despite the present predominance of 
large-scale industry, some workers are 
able to attain supervisory or self-em- 
ployed status. However, we are not 
here concerned with those who are no 
longer wage earners but with the mil- 
lions who continue as industrial workers 
throughout their working lives. Also it 
can be argued that the craftsmen of 
former days were a select few and were 
far outnumbered by the “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” whose op- 
portunities were much more limited than 
today’s industrial workers’. It is true 
that the forces which are reducing the 
need for all-round craftsmanship are 
also eliminating much onerous manual 
labor. There is statistical evidence of 
a decreasing trend in both skilled and 
unskilled jobs but an upward trend in 
semi-skilled labor. So far as job satis- 
faction and advancement are concerned, 
the impact of technology falls most 
heavily on those who in another age 
would have been skilled craftsmen. 

But there have also been other changes 
which affect the situation. For many 
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years in this country the menial labor- 
ers for the most part were peasant im- 
migrants, illiterate or at least non-Eng- 
lish speaking, whose aspirations were 
necessarily centered on their children 
rather than on themselves. The present 
generation of industrial workers is pre- 
dominantly native born, and most of 
them have had at least some high school 
education. Their horizons have been 
extended, but the disparity between 
aspiration and achievement has been 
widened. As individuals they find their 
advance is blocked, and they are bound 
to dead-level jobs for 50 long years. 

In plants where seniority rules and 
graduated vacation allowances are in 
effect, workers have these rewards to 
look forward to during their first five or 
perhaps ten years of employment. Indi- 
vidual satisfaction derived from progres- 
sive advancement would be greatly ex- 
tended if this same principle of reward 
included wage bonuses based upon years 
of service. Under a service graduated 
wage-payinent plan weekly wages would 
represent payment for work done cur- 
rently and payment for accumulated 
past services. This violates the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal perform- 
ance but its justification rests on the 
sound principle that every person should 
have an opportunity to gratify his de- 
sire for continuing advancement. 

It will be argued that even though 
workers are precluded from individual 
advancement, technology has enabled 
them to advance en masse, and that the 
general level of wages is much higher 
than in the past. This is unquestion- 
ably true, but this alone does not re- 
move the cause of unrest. Betterment 
is a relative matter which is measured 


by two yardsticks—one’s present con- - 


dition as compared to one’s past, and 
one’s present condition compared to that 
of others. Dissatisfaction from the lat- 
ter springs from a materialistic desire 
“to keep up with the Joneses”—the 


“Joneses” including all those who are 
enjoying the luxuries which are con- 
stantly being advertised in the press and 
over the radio—but it also arises from 
the natural desire for justice. Workers 
are convinced that industry can provide 
them with more and that their advance- 
ment has not been commensurate with 
technological progress. Arguments to 
the contrary fall on deaf ears when the 
stock market pages of the daily press 
tell of rising profits and extra dividend 
distributions. 


NEED FOR GROUP STATUS 


The motive force which leads workers 
to join labor organizations is their con- 
viction that their advancement depends 
upon improving their status as workers; 
that economic well-being and ‘its ac- 
companying social prestige and privi- 
leges should not be contingent upon 
their becoming employers or self-em- 
ployed businessmen This conscious- 
ness and ambition for wage-earner status 
is a comparatively new development. 
Most of the nineteenth century organi- 
zations which attracted workers had as 
their ultimate goal the doing away with 
the wage system. They were based on 
the philosophy that workers’ salvation 
lay in self-employment via producers’ 
co-operatives or in socially owned and 
managed business enterprise. Only 
within the last 50 or 60 years have the 
masses of American workers become 
reconciled to the inevitability of a con- 
tinuing wage system, and with this has 
come the urge to gain status and in- 
fluence while remaining wage earners. 
This they feel can only be attained 
through organized effort. 

It is difficult for nonwage earners to 
appreciate this deeply felt need for 
group solidarity, which seems to be at 
variance with middle-class notions of 
rugged individualism and advancement 
through individual effort. They cannot 
understand, for instance, why the more 
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able workmen, who could easily get 
wage increases because of their superior 
abilities, are willing to share in group 
efforts for general wage increases. This 
lack of understanding is evident in the 
general tenor and some of the specific 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Congressmen who favor this law con- 
cede (some grudgingly, it.is true) that 
workers who want to join unions should 
have the legal right to do so, but many 
of them are honestly convinced that 
most workers do not want to identify 
themselves with such group action, and 
that frequently workers join unions be- 
cause of “outside” pressure. Hence the 
right of workers not to join unions is 
equally proclaimed with the right to 
join, and stiff regulations going far be- 
yond the usual democratic procedure of 
majority rule are imposed for the es- 
tablishment of union shop conditions. 
These congressmen, and many other 
persons, have been surprised to find 
that in more than 98 per cent of the 
elections which have been held under 
the law, the workers have cast their 
ballot in favor of the union shop, and 
that there have-been only isolated in- 
stances of individuals protesting that 
they were forced to join a union against 
their will. Even though workers gener- 
ally have been able to prove their over- 
whelming desire for group solidarity, 
they nonetheless remain restless under 
a law based on the assumption that the 
reverse is true. 

Labor unions not only are vehicles for 
the improvement of economic and job 
conditions, but they also satisfy certain 

-emotional needs of their members. Be- 
cause of their overwhelming numbers, 
workers lose importance as individual 
human beings, both in their own eyes 
and to the world outside. Only in com- 
bination with others of their kind can 
they gain that self-esteem and worthi- 
ness without which no human being is 
whole. When laborers organize, labor 


ceases to be a mere commodity or form 
of productive energy or abstract eco- 
nomic element. As members of unions 
they become participating members of 
the larger society. 

This is illustrated by the increasing 
participation of union representatives in 
community activities of all kinds, on 
radio discussion panels, and as govern- 
ment appointees in foreign service, po- 
sitions which were formerly reserved for 
leaders of business and professicnal ex- 
perts. Rank and file members who do 
not directly engage in these activities, 
and may not even be personally inter- 
ested in them, nevertheless obtain satis- 
faction from the public recognition given 
them through their unions. They are 
therefore willing to contribute toward 
the support of these activities and pay 
salaries to their union representatives 
which measure up to the salaries of 
leaders in other walks of life. 

Outsiders are prone to misunderstand 
this evidence of workers’ desire for 
prestige and status. By implicaiion the 
Taft-Hartley Act assumes that salaries 
of $5000 a year are adequate for union 
officers and that when higher salaries 
are received they have been wrung from 
unwilling members by their grasping 
leaders. Unions alone, among all the 
many kinds of nonprofit organizations 
existing in our country, must submit to 
the government annual reports of their 
officers’ salaries. To union members 
this reporting each year is not only a 
nuisance but an indication that their 
government considers them to be ado- 
lescents who are unable to handle their 
own financial affairs and that their or- 
ganizations should not have equal status 
to those of other members of society. 


LONGING FOR SECURITY 


The universal human quest for eco- 
nomic security has many facets, and 
unrest which is basically due ta fear of 
insecurity may find expression in pro- 
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tests against specific matters whose re- 
lation to the desire for security is not 
always obvious. To the individual 
worker security means protection against 
loss or reduction of income and against 
arbitrary actions of employers which 
affect job tenure. Partial protection 
against loss of income is provided by 
unemployment, disability, and old age 
insurance, both governmental and pri- 
vate. Belatedly, the need for such pro- 
grams was recognized and adopted as 
social policy some fifteen years ago, and 
these insurance programs have allevi- 
ated an incalculable amount of unrest 
But the strikes which have taken place 
during the past several years indicate 
there is still much discontent, for when 
Congress failed to extend and liberal- 
ize the government insurance programs 
workers demanded supplemental protec- 
tion from their employers. The prin- 
ciple of social insurance has been won, 
however, and contentions now focus on 
adequacy and methods of financing. 

At best, insurance programs can offer 
only partial relief for loss of income 
when jobs are unavailable or when the 
individual is unable to work. No in- 
surance program can provide security 
against loss of jobs, and it is the unrest 
caused by fear of loss of jobs which 
presents the really baffling problems. 
Despite ten years of business prosperity 
the specter of mass unemployment still 
haunts the minds of workers, especially 
those old enough to have gone through 
the great depression. They are con- 
vinced that another depression awaits 
them when production for national de- 
fense and foreign aid ceases, and much 
of their present interest in political af- 
fairs is attributable to their concern in 
having a government in power which 
will act promptly and vigorously when 
the need arises. 

“Full employment,” in the meantime, 
does not eliminate the fear of loss of 
jobs. The changes which are continu- 


ally taking place within industry are 
ever causing displacements of some 
workers and arousing the fears and 
sympathies of many others. Almost 
daily one reads headlines in the press to 
the effect that “Two thousand workers 
at... plant go on strike when 12 men 
laid off who company says are no longer 
needed,” or “Company demands end 
of featherbedding; workers take strike 
vote,” or “Workers walk out when time 
study begins, claiming it means reduc- 
tion in jobs.” 

The problem of providing job se- 
curity’ oftentimes involves questions of 
making possible those conditions which 
promote general economic progress. 
Economic advancement is attained only 
through change in methods, and the 
process of change inherently creates in- 
securities for some persons. The unrest 
of those subjected to these insecurities 
cannot be allayed with the assurance 
that the innovations are for the general 
good, and that in the long run all will 
be better off. Like everybody else, the 
worker is most concerned about his 
here and now, and how he can safe- 
guard his own economic situation. As 
a matter of general principle, workers 
would, be the last persons to argue 
against technological advancement for 
they. well know that improvement in 
their standard of living is largely de- 
pendent upon ever-increasing produc- 
tivity. Acceptance of a general policy 
is one thing; willingness to accept the 
immediate hardships of ‘its application 
is quitejanother. ~ 

Without sacrificing the general good 
which comes from improved technology 
or other changes necessary in dynamic 
business operation, what can be done to 
lessen the unrest among its possible vic- 
tims? Foremost, it must ever be kept 
in mind that the worker’s reaction to 
the loss of his job stems from the natu- 
ral instinct for survival and from the 
feeling that the job he has had for 
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many years is is job. He considers the 
job skills which he has acquired to be a 
personal possession, and when a new 
machine makes them obsolete he be- 
lieves that he is being robbed of a valu- 
able asset. The introduction of a new 
machine may be “rational” in terms of 


business improvement, but it is just as - 


rational for those who suffer from the 
new method to protest its introduction. 


ALLEVIATION OF UNREST 


Some of the unrest could be alleviated 
if workers were kept fully informed of 
contemplated changes and were given 
the assurance that management was as 
concerned about their future as it was 
about the future possibilities of the new 
machine. Much unrest has been occa- 
sioned by rumors that such and such 
were being “hatched out in the front 
office,” and walkouts have taken place 
when suspicions were aroused by the 
unexplained visits of engineers and 
time-study men to the workroom. Final 
realities may not prove to be as serious 
as the workers had supposed, but the 
feeling of insecurity is nevertheless real. 

If reductions of jobs are called for, it 
should not necessarily follow that the 
displaced workers should bear the full 
brunt of the change. Their burden can 
be eased by generous dismissal allow- 
ances which can be considered as an in- 
demnity for the breaking of a valuable 
relationship and a reimbursement for 
loss of rights and use of skills acquired 
on the job. If the innovation means a 


demotion to a job of less skill or to a 
job which the worker must undertake 
as a beginner, it is not unreasonable to 
continue to pay him his former rate of 
wages even though it is higher than the 
established rate for the new job. It is 
true that this violates a major principle 
of “scientific wage determination” which 
is premised on the policy of scaling 
wages according to job rather than job- 
holder characteristics. But is it illogi- 
cal to include in the concept of equitable 
wages the factor of compensation for 
earning capacity which the individual 
has lost through no fault of his own, 
when such loss has brought added re- 
turns to his employer? 

For union members, union security is 
the foundation upon which all other se- 
curities rest. The most bitterly fought 
strikes have involved issues of union 
status. Strikes for better wages or 
other economic benefits seldom arouse 
the same emotions as do those involving 
questions of union recognition cr sus- 
picions that the union is being under- 
mined. There may be nominal collec- 
tive bargaining but workers will remain 
uneasy so long as they suspect that em- 
ployers or the government is seeking 
or hoping to weaken the collective 
mechanism. Irrespective of the possible 
merits of some of the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and of recently en- 
acted state restrictive laws, workers feel 
that these laws are intended to weaken 
their unions, and unrest will continue as 
long as the cause for this feeling persists. 
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Scales of Living and Wage Earners’ Budgets 


By DorotHy S. BRADY 


NVESTIGATIONS of the workers’ 
“cost of living” have multiplied over 
the years, more than keeping pace with 
the growth in the relative number of 
wage earners in the population. Be- 
tween the Civil War and the present 
time state government bureaus, philan- 
thropic groups, welfare agencies, indi- 
vidual social scientists, and the federal 
government have made hundreds of sur- 
veys of the workers’ manner of living. 
Some of these were small inquiries cov- 
ering only a few families in a single lo- 
cality; some were among the largest sta- 
itstical investigations ever made in this 
country. The published surveys, all 
undertaken to obtain facts about the 
workers’ family living, offer an impres- 
sive volume of statistics on the income, 
expenditures, and possessions of wage- 
earner families on various dates. 

Here, it would seem, is a remarkable 
illustration of the American propensity 
to accumulate facts and figures to use 
in the deliberations on pressing current 
problems. Yet these statistics on work- 
ers’ living costs have seldom contributed 
directly to an understanding of the crit- 


ical questions that have arisen in the- 


. expanding field of labor problems. 


SUBJECTIVITY or “STANDARDS OF 
Livinc” 


In the great anthracite coal strike at 
the beginning of this century, the union 
asserted that the annual earnings of the 
mine workers were not sufficient to main- 
tain the “American standard of living” 
and that low wages forced the miners to 
take their children out, of school and 
put them to work. The President’s Coal 
Commission stated in its report that the 
conditions of the life of mine workers 


“do not fully justify” the miners’ claims. 
The Commission had inspected mining 
communities and had heard voluminous 
testimony on the part of the union and 
on the part of the operators regarding 
annual earnings and the level of living 
of miners’ families. The evidence pre- 
sented in the hearings made no refer- 
ence to the comprehensive statistics on 
workers’ income and expenditures which 
had just been assembled by the United 
States Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Then and later the figures on 
workers’ family living expenditures were 
used only indirectly and were never 
viewed as a direct source of empirical 
fact on the questions that the unions 
raised and continued increasingly to 
stress up to the present time. 

The relation of wages to the American 
“standard of living”; the effect of price 
changes on the workers’ scale of living; 
the influence of the irregularity of in- 
come on the workers’ manner of living; 
the effect of low wages on the next gen- 
eration; the primary sources of dissatis- 
faction in the workers’ lives; these and 
many related questions have been de- 
bated over the past fifty years without 
the aid of an accepted body of objective 
observations. Matters of interpretation 
and policy have been obscured by con- 
fusing, contradictory, incomplete, and 
obviously biased evidence relating to the 
facts in the issue. 

The wealth of raw material in the sta- 
tistics on workers’ family living has 
scarcely ever been processed in an at- 


_ tempt to produce the relevant facts, and 
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the investigators were not often pressed 
to find answers to the current problems 
in their data. Instead the statistics were 
used for abstract studies, and the prac- 
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tical issues were settled, as they arose, 
with no effective assistance from eco- 
nomic and social observations. 


INFLUENCE oF ENcEL’s Law 


It was not for lack of skill in statisti- 
cal analysis that the figures on workers’ 
earnings, spending, and saving were not 
used to answer the immediate and ur- 
gent questions about the workers’ scales 
of living that insistently and often arose 
during the past fifty years. The genius 
of the statisticians at the turn of the 
century produced the concepts that are 
still the foundation of most empirical 
work in this and many other fields. It 
is hard, for example, to select anything 
essential in the labor statistics of the 
present time that cannot be found in 
the work of Carroll D. Wright, first 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

Wright did not pursue the problems 
of the workers’ standard of living, high- 
lighted by the wage controversies of his 
day, because apparently he came under 
the spell of the notion of stable “laws” 
in the economic and social behavior of 
human beings. Acquainted with the 
work of Ernst Engel, perhaps before 
publication, he proceeded more and 
more to utilize American statistics on 
workers’ family living expenditures to 
“verify” the universality of Engel’s laws 
of consumption, and he paid less and 
less attention to other ways of summa- 
rizing the data. Published almost at the 
same time as the report of the Coal 
Commission to the President, the Eight- 
eenth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor contained only the fol- 
lowing few paragraphs of analytic con- 
clusions: i 


A study of the percentages relating to all 
families shows that the economic law pro- 
pounded by Doctor Engel, for some years 
tbe chief of the royal bureau of statistics 
of Prussia, is not entirely borne out. 

Doctor Engel’s propositions were. 

First. That the greater the income the 


smaller the percentage of outlay for sub- 
sistence. 

Second. That the percentage of outlay ` 
for clothing is approximately the same, 
whatever the income. 

Third. That the percentage for lodging 
and rent, and for fuel and lighting is in- 
variably the same, whatever the income. 

Fourth. That as the income increases in 
amount, the percentage of outlay for sun- 
dries becomes greater. 

The first proposition is confirmed... . 
The second proposition is not confirmed, as 
the percentage of expenditure for clothing 
increases as the size of the income in- 
creases ... The third proposition is par- 
tially borne out... . The fourth proposi- 
tion is fully confirmed. . . 


In his first great work, a quarter of a 
century earlier, Wright had come much 
closer to drawing out of the statistics 
the kind of facts that would be of use in 
the real world of decision and policy 
making. Among the 23 conclusions in 
the Sixth Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Labor, Part IV, 
1875, there were generalizations on the ` 
comparative welfare of American and 
European workers; on the adequacy of 
food and housing; on the ability of 
workers to support their families with- 
out the earnings of their wives and chil- 
dren; and on the possibility of workers 
achieving financial security through 
savings. 

The comparisons of American with Eu- 
ropean workers’ living patterns through 
“Engel tables,” which were continued 
for half a century after this Massachu- 
setts report, would perhaps have started 
some productive investigations into the 
meaning of such statistics had not 
Wright and his followers become ab- 
sorbed in testing the universal validity 


‘of the “laws” associated with the name 


of Engel and in debating which of vari- 
ous versions had been enunciated by 
Engel himself. Even today the end of 
an elaborate investigation of family ex- 
penditures tends to be a table showing 
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the percentages of total expenditures al- 
located to food, housing, clothing, and 
other broad groups of goods and serv- 
ices. 


PRICE INDEXES 


If Wright turned the study of work- 
ers’ “cost of living” into what may 
be judged unrealistic and unproductive 
lines of analysis, his structure for a price 
index has remained essentially unchal- 
lenged up to the present time and has 
provided the statistical substance for 
many important and far-reaching deci- 
sions. A large part of the Eighteenth 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, 1903, was devoted to price sta- 
tistics and to the construction of a price 
index for foods. 

Such an index had been recognized as 
relevant and objective evidence by the 
Coal Commission in making its award 
in March 1903. Food costs had been 
shown to have risen from -1900 to 1902 
by 9.8 per cent and the Commission 
” awarded a 10 per cent increase in the 
rates over and above those paid in April 
1902 (which had been determined in 
1900). Here was the precedent in this 
century for the adjustment of wage rates 
to price changes only recently formalized 
once again in the General Motors and 
Ford contracts with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America; here was 
the indispensable ingredient for the cal- 
culation of “real” wages. 

Since that decision, the adjustment of 
wages to the price of living has become 
a common practice, and there have not 
often been any serious conflicts over the 
adequacy of the statistics on wages and 
prices used in any particular situation. 
The assumption that the “right” sta- 


tistics on wages and prices could be com-’ 


bined into a meaningful series measur- 
ing “real wages” for a locality, an area, 
or the nation has been recognized as 
questionable, but no concerted effort has 
been applied to a reconstruction of the 


basic rationale of the calculation. Ob- 
viously, the application of “real wages” 
to an individual local situation is easier 
to justify theoretically than is the same 
kind of calculation for vast groups of 
workers distributed over wide geo- 
graphic areas or over the nation. 

Yet the adjustment of wages to prices, 
from the point of view of the workers, 
could not mean a continuous mainte- 
nance of the same “standard of living.” 
During the period from 1895 to 1916, 
according to Paul H. Douglas’ estimates, 
“real” weekly earnings were falling 
slowly but steadily. Each decrease in 
the level of real wages, each period be- 
tween contracts where prices are rising, 
always means a deficit on the side of the 
goods and services which make up the 
scale of living. As illustrated in the pe- 
riod between 1916 and 1926, a rise in 
“real” weekly earnings, on a contract 
adjusting rates up to a level commensu- 
rate with the current price level, does 
not often take into account the accumu- 
lation of deficits, such as depleted house- 
hold inventories and services postponed. 
Investigations are justified and planned 
to revise or adjust the price indexes or 
to provide information on some current 
problem viewed only in its immediate 
setting. 

During the past half century there 
has been a net migration towards the 
high price-high wage areas where the 
workers’ consumption was almost com- 
pletely dependent on money income. 
The degree to which this shift in geo- 
graphic location of workers may have 
affected “real” wages is almost entirely 
an unknown. Changes in geographic dis- 
tribution are not, and never have been, 
included in the calculations that lead to 
estimates of the effective purchasing 
power of the workers of the nation. 

Studies of the content of workers’ 
family living at different dates, which 
should serve to confirm or to correct the 
estimates of “real” wages, have never 
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been made. ostensibly because of the 
technical difficulties of making the com- 
parisons. Actually, these difficulties 
arise not so much from technicalities in- 
herent in the subject matter as from a 
lack of attention to the requirements of 
historical comparisons by those under- 
taking a new inquiry. 


HEALTH AND DECENCY STANDARDS 


While the studies of workers’ family 
living were utilized mainly in the meas- 
urement of the price level, the develop- 
ments of scientific knowledge ih public 
health and nutrition offered a concrete 
base for the determination of the physi- 
cal needs of the worker and his family. 
British, social scientists began in the 
1890’s to, use the scientific “facts” in the 
construction of family budgets, which 
list the minimum needs of the workers 
for physical health. The cost of such 
budgets defined the “poverty line,” 
which served to identify the groups liv- 
ing in chronic want in the almost help- 
less struggle to obtain the necessaries of 
life. 

From his study made in York in 1899, 
Seebohm Rowntree concluded that 30 
per cent of the wage-earning population 
at any one time was living in primary 
poverty and that the majority of work- 
ers were below the “poverty line” at 
some period during a lifetime. Rown- 
tree’s minimum budget was rigidly lim- 
ited; it allowed no expenditure for car- 
fare, newspapers, postage, entertain- 
ment, insurance, or contributions to 
church. The foods included did not 
compare favorably with workhouse or 
prison fare. Yet its cost in 1899 for a 
family of four persons was 26 shillings 
a week when the average family earn- 


ings for wage-earner families were 33 


shillings. 

Americans who began at about the 
same time to determine the cost of bud- 
gets that assured the “normal demands 
of health and social decency” were un- 


willing to accept Rowntree’s restrictions 
in their calculations. Some comforts, 
some provision for security against con- 
tingencies, were included in the budgets 
that were constructed in this country by 
many individuals and by many different 
agencies over the past fifty years. All 
of the budgets, however, from those out- 
lined by John Mitchell, John A. Ryan, 
and Stewart Chapin before 1910 to those 
recently developed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Heller Commit- 
tee of the University of California, stress 
primarily the health and nutritional 
standards of the time. 

In view of the emphasis on physical 
needs, the budget calculations have al- 
ways led to perplexing conclusions. The 
annual cost of a modest standard of liv- 
ing, estimated by pricing a budget, has, 
almost without exception, equalled or 
exceeded the average, annual income of 
the occupational group whose needs 
were described in the budget. 


Tue Livinc WAGE AND INCOME LEVELS 


The arguments for the living wage 
persistently and continuously presented 
by organized labor, social service groups, 
and individuals in the period between 
1900 and 1930 always faced the appar- 
ently unsolvable riddle—that the aggre- 
gate cost of a simple but decent level of 
living for the entire population could 
not be supported by the prevailing level 
and distribution of the national income. 
Between 1900 and 1910, the estimates 
of the cost of a budget for five persons 
ranged between $600 and $1000 and 
the corresponding average incomes of 
wage-earner families ranged between 
$400 and $900. At the present time the 
costs of the workers’ budgets prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Heller Committee range above $3000 
and exceed the median incomes of wage- 
earner families reported by current stud- 
ies of income distribution. The cost of 
minimum family budgets per capita has 
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tended at all dates to equal 60 to 70 per 
cent of the national income per capita. 
An excuse for ignoring the implica- 
tions of the comparisons between annual 
incomes and the cost of a minimum 
standard of living has been proffered by 
the bewildering variation in the budget 
cost estimates for the same group at the 
same time and place. In the meat-pack- 
ing case of 1917, the variation in costs 
of budgets presented by different inter- 
ests, between $800 and $2000, led Judge 
Alschuler to the conclusion that the 
“living wage” was incapable of exact 
definition. The standards used by dif- 
ferent persons in defining the concept 
were subjective, he decided, and hence 
it was difficult to reconcile them to each 
other and to the actual conditions 


RELATIVE MINIMA 


The variation in budget costs purport- 
ing to represent the minimum scale of 
living for a given group resulted in gen- 
eral not from differences in the concept 
of basic needs, but rather from the qual- 
ities and annual quantities put into the 
calculations. All budgets specified meat 
and milk in the diet, conventional cloth- 
ing, sanitary dwellings, and even movies 
and tobacco. The low-cost budgets, 
however, limited meat to the cheapest 
cuts, allowed few changes of clothing, 
and accepted existing housing in their 
estimates of cost. A cumulation of 
small differences—a weekly roast, four 
instead of two pairs of trousers per year 
for the teen-age boy, private sanitary 
facilities in the house—usually ac- 
counted for the range in budget costs 
presented in the hearings before an arbi- 
tration or mediation board ‘reviewing a 
particular dispute. 

In the midst of the confusing variety 
of budget cost estimates for a given 
group, it is not surprising that the con- 
cept of relative standards among groups 
was accepted in practice without any 
discussion of the basic rationale. Only 


Professor William F. Ogburn in 1920 
gave voice to the idea that the minimum 
standard, if it exists and can be meas- 
ured, is the same for all families regard- 
less of occupation. Most budgets con- 
structed prior to 1929 had reference to 
some particular group of workers’ fami- 
lies and, whether consciously or not, the 
investigators trimmed them to corre- 
spond to the income level of that group. 
Despite the diversity in the estimates 
of the cost of a minimum standard of 
living at a given time, the range in the 
content of the budgets applying to wage 
earners remained essentially unchanged 
over time. There has been a fair degree 
of consistency in lowest estimates of the 
minimum scale of living described or 
detailed in the estimates of John Mitch- 
ell for the first years of the century, by 
Stewart Chapin and others for dates be- 
tween’ 1906 and 1910, by various agen- 
cies between 1913 and 1919, and by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
in the 1920’s. The budgets providing 
more liberal quantities or somewhat 
higher qualities of goods and services 
usually totaled from 10 to 20 per cent 
more than the lowest cost estimates. 
At the time of the first world war, the 
budgets introduced by Professor Ogburn 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics rep- 


‘resented a truly higher standard, and 


the estimates of the cost of these bud- 
gets in a given situation were often more 
than twice the cost of the “minimum 
standard” of the National Industrial 
Conference Board and of social service 
agencies. 


Mrintuaum STANDARDS AND AVERAGE 
INCOME 


Even the lowest estimates of the mini- 
mum standard at any given time had to 
be judged unrealistic in view of the ex- 
isting distribution of wage earners’ an- 
nual incomes. In 1901 more than 40 
per cent of the workers’ families had in- 
comes less than $600, Mitchell’s and 
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Ryan’s estimate of the minimum stand- 
ard for that time; in 1909, the British 
Board of Trade found, in a survey of 
American city workers, about the same 
proportion with incomes less than $850, 
the cost of the minimum standard esti- 
mated by Chapin and others; and in 
1918, some 30 per cent of the workers’ 
families surveyed by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics had incomes less than 
$1300, the lowest estimate of the mini- 
mum budget for workers’ families pre- 
pared for the years 1918 and 1919. 


During the depressiorf even the lowest 


of the versions of the minimum stand- 
ard looked idealistic, inaccessible to the 
vast mass of workers’ families. In 1935 
the Works Progress Administration pre- 
pared and priced two budgets. One, the 
maintenance budget—about the same 
standard as the lowest cost budgets of 
earlier years—required on the average 
$1261 when some 60 per cent of nonre- 
lief wage earners had less. The other, 
an emergency budget, of content sug- 
gested by its name, cost $903, a figure 
close to the average income of all wage- 
earner families, relief and nonrelief. 
Thus according to the budget esti- 
mates there had been little change in the 
degree to which workers’ families had 
achieved the lowest version of the mini- 
mum “American standard” before World 
War II. In recent years the relative 
number of wage-earner families unable 


to support that low standard has been | 


substantially reduced, and the number 
with incomes above the higher standard 
has been greatly increased. Neverthe- 
less, in the year 1948 between 30 and 40 
per cent of workers’ families did not 
have earnings and other income suffi- 
cient to provide the scale of living de- 
scribed in the City Workers’ Family 
Budget developed by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, a standard not substan- 
tially above the “health and decency” 
and “minimum comfort” budgets of the 
period 1918-1922. 


CHANGING REQUIREMENTS 


The hypothetical budget providing 
for the health and efficiency of family 
members according to current standard 
has always been criticized as unrealistic 
for it does not describe a pattern of con- 
sumption that is actually followed cur- 
rently. Until recently the chief differ- 
ences between the budget specifications 
and actual family consumption were in 
food and housing. The most up-to-date 
knowledge of nutritions and the most 
modern concepts of adequate dwellings, 
when translated into outlays for food 
and housing, almost always require out- 
lays greater than the average expendi- 
tures of workers’ families at the same 
date. The budgets, instead of describ- 
ing the prevailing manner of living, have 
been a curious kind of forecast of the 
workers’ pattern of living in the future. 

The kind of housing and the nutri- 
tional requirements described at one 
date were generally realized in actual 
consumption of workers’ families a dec- 
ade or more later. Public health regu- 
lations, building codes, and education of 
the public evidently follow the formula- 
tion of standards by the experts slowly 
but consistently into family living ex- 
penditures at some later time. Yet 
while the standards are being realized, 
the changes in the environment continu- 
ously introduce need’ for revising them, 
and new scientific knowledge argues for 
the creation of standards in other parts 
of the family budget. 

The budget published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1947 describes a 
standard of housing still above that 
available to the great majority of wage- 
earner families and a standard of medi- 
cal care not yet generally received by all 
groups in the population. The attention 
given both of these areas of family needs 
in the postwar period is evidence of the 
process of change that is taking place. 
Family consumption studies of the fu- 
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ture will register the effect of these 
changes by revealing proportionately 
fewer families living in dwellings that 
are below the standards of today and 
receiving less medical attention than is 
now considered a minimum. 


UNSTUDIED DETERMINANTS OF LIVING 
LEVELS 


Although workers’ family living has 
been the subject of extensive investiga- 
tions by competent social scientists for 
nearly a century, our understanding of 
the reasons for the gulf between current 
standards of what is necessary and their 
realization in workers’ lives is still ex- 
ceedingly imperfect. The many factors 


that in combination assure a satisfactory 
scale of living have never been thor- | 
oughly explored. Most surveys relate 
mainly to the conditions existing during 
a single year, and the information they 
afford on factors that operate over a 
longer period has not often been utilized. 

The variability of workers’ incomes 
from week to week, from year to year, 
may be more important than the cur- 
rent wage rate or the annual earnings 
in determining their manner of living 


Their utilization of income individually 


and in groups may be conditioned by the 
extreme fluctuations of work and wage 
experience. These subjects offer a great 
opportunity to the social research of the 
future. 


Dorothy S. Brady, Ph.D., Urbana, Ilsno1s, is professor of economscs at the University 
of Illinois and consultant on costs and standards of living for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
istics. She is the author of numerous government bulletins and a contributor to scientific 


periodicals. 
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Employment Stability and Income Security 


By CarroLL R. DAUGHERTY 


N a world of unexpected change and 

lurking dangers, most human beings 
appear to desire some system of social 
arrangements that will provide a meas- 
ure of certainty and security. This 
seems to be as true of modern Ameri- 
cans as of their prehistoric forebears; 
the dangers may þe different, but they 
are there. True, history suggests that 
there have been long-term fluctuations 
in the strength of the common urge for 
security; in the Middle Ages the main 
emphasis was on security, whereas in 
the seventeenth through the nineteenth 
centuries there was a swing to adven- 
ture in many fields. But the need for 
certainty has never been absent or weak, 
and in the recent decades of the twen- 
tieth century, perhaps chiefly because 
of the technological, economic, political, 
and social effects of the previous cen- 
turies’ adventuring, there has been once 
more a mass search for security. 

Virtually all economic and political 
associations of human beings seem to 
be involved—households and business 
enterprises and their organizations, and 
nations. Certainly the wage earners’ 
households and unions are no exception. 
Rather are they in the front ranks of 
the security seekers, because, as experi- 
ence has shown for them as a group, 
they suffer most from the hidden terrors 
of the modern world. By themselves 
they are less able to make the neces- 
sary hedges and take ‘the proper pro- 
tectionary measures. 


KINDS OF PROTECTION DESIRED 
What specific, tangible kinds of se- 
curity does the typical American work- 
man wish to possess? He desires pro- 
tection against accidents and illness, 
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whether the risks exist within or out- 
side of his place of work; and if he is 
stricken, he of course wishes neither to 
lose all income nor to be unable to meet 
the medical expenses. Similarly, he 
wishes not to lose all income when he is _ 
forced to retire because he is too old for 
his regular work. While he is able and 
willing to work, moreover, he desires not 
to be forced to lose his job source of in- 
come; or he would like to be able, with- 
out too much difficulty, to find another 
job just as good. 

This desire for job security has sev- 
eral aspects: First, the wage earner 
wishes to retain his job against any 
possible unreasonable, arbitrary discipli- 
nary action by his supervisors. Second, 
he wishes not to lose his job—a job in 
which he may well have invested most 
of his work life—from technological 
change. Third, he hopes he will not 
lose his job because some economic mis- 
fortune has struck the particular firm 
for which he works. Fourth, he hopes 
a general business depression will not 
close down all or most firms, including 
his own. 

In terms of losses to all wage earners 
as a group, there is ample justification 
—statistical, case-study, and other—for 
concluding that, of all the hazards listed 
above, job insecurity is overwhelmingly 
the most important. And among the 
several aspects of job insecurity, the one 
affecting most workers most seriously is, 
as the data also emphasize, the mass un- 
employment that is part of business de- 
pressions. This fact, plus the space 
limitations of this volume, confines us 
here chiefly to a brief discussion oi the’ 
possibilities of preventing such unem- 
ployment and its losses within the 
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framework of the American system of 
economic-political democracy. 

It is obvious, of course, that, al- 
though the owners of labor energy and 
skills may be the chief sufferers from 
depressions, they are by no means the 
only ones. The owners of capital and 
the owners of managerial talent must 
also endure economic hardship; for 
when labor is unemployed, capital is 
unemployed. At the end of 1932, when 
roughly a third of the labor force was 
involuntarily idle, a similar percentage 
of plant and equipment was also unem- 
ployed in producing goods. In brief, 
virtually all the households and firms 
in the economy suffer during serious 
business depressions. And by this token, 
American citizens are unanimous in 
wishing to avoid such economic catas- 
trophes. The memories of 1932 are 
long and bitter—more so, doubtless, 
than those of any other mass misio 
tune save modern war. 


PROPOSALS 

Granted the unanimity in citizens’ 
wishes to “do something about it,” there 
is no common agreement on what should 
be done. The chief divergent views and 
the main areas of disagreement may be 
briefly outlined as follows: 

First, there are those who believe that 
most private firms, acting independently 
as individuals, can stabilize and regu- 
larize their operations so as to avoid 
fluctuations in employment and wage 
payments. They base this conclusion 
on the observed success that has at- 
tended the efforts of certain outstanding 
firms to achieve such stability. These 
enterprises have been able to stabilize 
employment not only because they have 
had relatively low costs due to efficient 
management but also (and mainly) be- 
cause the demand for their products has 
been stable, with little downward fluc- 
tuation. Sometimes this stability of de- 
mand has been inherent in the nature of 


the product; for example, year in and 
year out, there is not much fluctuation 
in the purchase of soap and food prod- 
ucts. Otherwise, regularization has been 
attained by “artificial” means; for ex- 
ample, companies producing products 
the demand for which is seasonal have 
added new products the demand for 
which is concentrated in other seasons, 
thus making stable the total demand 
for all products of the firms. 

A second view is that held by most 
unionists and their sympathizers. Their 
argument runs roughly as follows: De- 
pressions are caused mainly by an in- 
sufficient amount of consumer purchas- 
ing power. Wage income is a major 
component of such purchasing power. 
Raise wage rates and you increase wage 
income and consumer purchasing, there- 
by increasing employment and fending 
off or curing depressions. 

The above argument has to do with 
the economy as a-whole. Those who 
support the argument have in mind a 
general round of wage-rate increases 
started by a collective agreement won 
by some big, powerful union from the 
corporation or industry with which it 
has been bargaining. ‘The argument 
presupposes something that now exists 
in America to a sufficient extent—wide- 
spread unionism, 

Unionists are of course not opposed 
to the employment stabilization meas- 
ures of particular firms; they seem 
merely to doubt the ability or willing- 
ness of most companies by themselves 
to adopt such measures successfully 
enough to raise or regularize employ- 
ment in the economy as a whole. How- 
ever, the unions think they have a de- 
vice that will stimulate firms to use 
regularization programs. ‘This is the 
guaranteed annual wage, which union- 
ists began demanding in 1944. Under 
a guaranteed annual wage program (a 
few of which have been operated suc- 
cessfully for a good many years by con- 
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sumer-goods companies whose products 
are in stable demand), sizable fractions 
of work forces are guaranteed minimum 
numbers of weeks of work, such as 40 
or 48 per year. The wage earners cov- 
ered by such plans receive regular in- 
comes for these periods, whether or not 
there is work for them to do. The 
union argument is that (a) not only are 
firms adopting such programs stimu- 
lated to find ways of regularizing em- 
ployment, but also (b) consumer pur- 
chasing power tends to be maintained 
by the guarantees. 

All the above-mentioned proposals pre- 
suppose action only by private economic 
units—firms and/or unions. There is 
no appeal to government. But there is 
a third widely held view that (a) pri- 
vate programs, however socially desir- 
able they may be as to objective, are al- 
most wholly inadequate for the achieve- 
ment of the objective—stable, high-level 
employment; and (b) government ac- 
tion is therefore a necessity. Such ac- 
tion, visualized mainly for the federal 
government but with the co-operation 
of state and local agencies, is to take 
the form of what has come to be known 
as “deficit spending,” that is, the run- 
ning of government budget deficits in 
years when depression exists or threat- 
ens because of an actual or impending 
decline in total private spending. It is 
held that sufficient increases in govern- 
ment spending can compensate for de- 
creases in private spending, thus mak- 
ing total spending (and total employ- 
ment, which depends on total spending) 
undiminished. 


PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


Let us examine in some detail the 
arguments against the other proposals 
and those favoring deficit spending. In 
respect to employment stabilization by 
particular firms, it is said that, how- 
ever admirable and beneficial such plans 
may be for the firms and workers in- 


volved, it is impossible for all firms to 
operate them successfully. It is a great 
mistake, the criticism runs, to think that 
what is good and feasible for one or a 
few firms is good and feasible for all 
firms—and virtually all firms must be 
able to stabilize if employment in the 
economy as a whole is to be held at a 
high level. In other words, it is argued, 
we have here a notable example of the 
common error of applying conclusions 
from what the economist calls “partial 
equilibrium” analysis to a situation re- 
quiring “general equilibrium” analysis. 
Why is it impossible for all firms to 
use the approved managerial and sales 
methods of regularizing employment? 
First, it is asserted, only a minority of 
firms make necessity consumption prod- 
ucts the demand for which is “natu- 
rally” stable year by year in prosperity 
or depression. In the language of eco- 
nomics, only a relatively small num- 
ber of firms make products having low 
income elasticities of demand. 
firms, especially those making durable 
(usually luxury) consumption goods like 
automobiles and radios and those mak- 
ing capital goods like machine tools 
and railroad cars, are faced with high 
income elasticities. This means that, 
when during a depression the consump- 
tion spending of households and the in- 
vestment spending of firms fall off con- 
siderably, a majority of American firms 
are powerless to peg the quantities of 
their products to be bought. When 
total demand decreases seriously, no 
one of these firms, however large, is big 
enough by itself to do anything about 
preventing the decline or reversing the 
trend. Mass unemployment in depres- 
sions is the major problem, and no one 
firm’s operations can affect total de- 
mand and total employment appreci- 
ably, because any single firm is small 
in relation to the whole economy. 
Second, it is said, most of the rela- 
tively small number of firms that are 


Most ` 
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cited as having succeeded in “artifi- 
cially” regularizing employment have 
done so only in respect to seasonal fluc- 
tuations in product demand and em- 
ployment, and seasonal unemployment 
is a relatively minor problem. Even so, 
the success of these firms, for example, 
in adding new, “dovetailing” products 
has been at the competitive expense of 
other firms already making the “new” 
products. It is to be doubted that the 
over-all seasonal employment situation 
has been bettered; and if all firms were 
to do what the few have done, it is con- 
ceivable that the situation would be 
worsened. This same criticism, it is 
argued, applies even more to the very 
small group of firms that have been 
able—by special sales methods, manu- 
facturing to stock, and so forth—to 
achieve a measure of employment sta- 
bility over the period of a business cycle. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES 


Turning now to the union proposals 
on general wage-rate increases and 
guaranteed annual wage plans (and it 
must be clearly understood that many 
unions, mostly those in the CIO, also 
advocate deficit spending by govern- 
ment), the following main criticisms 
may be noted: In respect to the pre- 
vention or cure of depressions by means 
of general wage-rate rises, it is said that 
the union view results from a misunder- 
standing or at best an oversimplification 
of the aggregative economic process. If 
government spending is assumed to be 
nonexistent, as it may be for the pres- 
ent purpose, then the total demand or 
spending in a given period of time is 
made up of households’ consumption 
spending and firms’ investment spend- 
ing in that period; and the level of na- 
tional output and employment depends 
on the total amount of these two items 
of private spending. A decline in such 
spending results in a decline in total 
real income, total money income, and 


total employment; and these latter de- 
clines are a multiple of the decline in 
total spending. An increase in total 
private spending has these effects: (a) 
If the economy is at a position of less 
than full employment of resources when 
total spending rises, then total real in- 
come, total money income, and total 
employment will increase by a multiple 
of the rise in speading. (b) If, when 
spending goes up, resources are already 
fully employed (as they were, for ex- 
ample, in 1947 and 1950), then there is 
no rise in real output and employment 
from this source; there is only a “multi- 
plier” increase in total money income, 
and there is an inflation of prices. 
Now, the argument runs, suppose that 
a depression is threatened because total 
private spending Las started to drop; or 
suppose that a depression already exists 
because of previous sizable declines in 
such spending. Suppose then that unions 
are able to force a general round of . 
wage-rate increases of, say, 20 per cent. 
If total real output and employment are 
thereafter to go up, the wage-rate rise 
must cause an increase in total spend- 


' ing—in either households’ consumption 


spending or firms investment spending, 
or in both. That is, because there is 
only one way by which income and em- 
ployment can be made to rise, namely, 
through increases in either or both of 
these spending components, the wage- 
rate rise will have to operate through 
them. So the crucial questions are: Will 
the wage-rate increase cause households 
to spend more on consumption goods 
per period of time, and will the wage- 
rate increase lead firms to spend more 
on inventories and on new plant and 
equipment? 

In respect to the second question, it 
is argued that the answer is, We do not 
know. The only way we could know 
would be to discover the attitudes or 
expectations of firms’ decision-makers 
about the relation of future to present 
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wage rates and product prices. Since 
no one has yet invented an expectation- 
detection machine, it is impossible to 
know how the business policy-makers 
will react to the wage-rate increase. 
Sometimes, as in 1947, the reaction is 
not unfavorable to income and employ- 
ment; the 1947 round of wage-rate rises 
was followed by more rather than less 
investment spending and by higher 
rather than lower real output and em- 
ployment. We have no suggestive ex- 
perience about the effect of a general 
wage-rate increase on income and em- 
ployment during a business downswing. 
But we do know that the general wage- 
rate decreases of 1931 and 1932 failed 
to stem the growing depression; here 
the decreases affected business anticipa- 
tions unfavorably. 

In respect to the effect of a gen- 
eral wage-rate increase on consumption 
spending, it is argued, the above rea- 
soning is relevant. This is because the 
main component of consumption spend- 
ing is wage income; and wage income is 
the product derived by multiplying the 
new (20 per cent higher) wage rates by 
the number of hours worked, the latter 
figure (like the amount of investment 
spending) being determined by the de- 
cisions of business policy-makers, based 
on their expectations. This means that, 
if business expectations are made very 
unfavorable by the wage-rate rise (so 
that the total number of hours worked 
is reduced more than in proportion to 
the wage-rate increase), the latter will 
not be translated into a wage-income 
rise. There will rather be a wage-in- 
come reduction, and very probably, con- 
sequently, there will be a decline rather 
than an increase in consumption spend- 
ing. 

Thus, it is said that the union chain 
of reasoning on the relation of wage- 
rate increases to changes in total con- 
sumption spending contains a very 
important hidden assumption, namely, 


that wage-rate Increases are automati- 
cally and inevitably translated into . 
rises in consumption spending and then 
into rises in real income and employ- 
ment. There is also said to be another 
(less significant) gap in the logic: the 
assumed automatic translation of an in- 
crease in wage income into a rise in 
consumption spending. Even if an in- 
crease in wage income were to follow a 
general increase in wage rates, there is 
no guarantee that the expecteticns of 
households about the future would not 
be so unfavorable as to cause hoarding 
rather than spending of the increase. 

To sum up the argument, there is no ` 
sure way of telling what the income and 
employment effect of a general wage- 
rate increase or decrease will be, be- 
cause it is impossible to foretell accu- 
rately how firms and households will re- 
act to the change. 


GUARANTEED WAGE PROPOSAL 


In respect to the guaranteed annual 
wage proposal; that part of the union 
argument which rests on the alleged 
stimulation of individual firms to regu- 
larize employment may be considered to 
have been discussed in our earlier treat- 
ment. The other part—the one related 
to the economy as a whole—is briefly 
dealt with here: When unions bargain 
for a certain amount of employment as 
well as for rates of pay, a significant 
new element is introduced. They are, 
to the extent of the desired employment 
guarantee, bargaining for wage income 
now, and not merely for wage rates. 
But the framework of analysis is the 
same as it was for the general wage-rate- 
increase proposal: For the economy as 
a whole, the plan, if generally adopted, 
must produce a rise (or prevent a fur- 
ther fall) in total spending if income 
and employment are to increase (or fall 
no farther). 

There is space here for only a sum- 
mary analysis: For the period for which 
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the union-firm contracts run, it appears, 
widespread adoption of the plan would 
very probably put a significant brake 
on a further decline in consumption 
spending. And, because firms would 
have to pay for the labor anyway, they 
might produce-({for example, for inven- 
tory) more than if they were “free”; 
that is, the plan might well arrest some- 
what any decline in investment spend- 
ing. But that the plan would so fa- 
vorably affect business expectations as 
to cause an upturn in consumption and 
investment spending is much to be 
doubted. And even the arresting of 
previous downturns in spending might 
endure only as long as the union con- 
tracts ran; business expectations might 
well be so unfavorable as to make firms 
resist signing new contracts on terms as 
good for the unions as the expired ones. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Finally, what of the proposal that the 
job of maintaining high-level employ- 
ment be left to the government through 
budget deficits? If the criticisms of the 
other plans have validity (and I believe 
they have), and if the citizens are de- 
termined that the mass unemployment 
of resources which occurs in depressions 
is too big a price to pay for unfettered 
private decision-making, then it may be 
said at once, I think, that government 
is the only agency that is big and strong 
enough to control total spending in such 
a way as to prevent or cure depressions 
And it is also my conclusion that deficit 
spending is the socially most inexpen- 
sive way of doing the job. 

This conclusion is based on (a) rec- 


ognition that any proposal involves cer- ` 


tain social (including economic and po- 
litical) costs as well as utilities; (6) a 
weighing of the costs and utilities of 
government deficit spending in relation 
to the costs and utilities of other pro- 
posals; and (c) recognition that part of 
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the weighing of relative costs and utili- 
ties involves a search for the combina- 
tion of freedom and security that is 
optimum in terms of the American pat- 
tern of living. 

To me, government deficit spending 
seems to possess two main utilities or 
advantages. First, granted the need for 
government “interference” in the field, 
I can think of no kind of action that in- 
volves less meddling with economic and 
political democracy, that is, with the 
freedom of private households and firms 
to make their own economic and politi- 
cal decisions Widespread government 
regulation of private decision-making 
and government assumption of enter- 
prise and decision-making are two other 
possible alternatives. Only the latter 
seems reasonably certain of achieving 
stable, high-level employment; and to 
me, both are repugnant in terms of 
American democratic ideals. 

The other main utility is the relatively 
good prospect for success in achieving 
high, stable employment. Given suffi- 
cient knowledge, skill, and devotion to 
the public good among well-chosen gov- 
ernment officials, it should not be too 
difficult to increase government spend- 
ing compensatorily when private spend- 
ing falls, thereby maintaining total out- 
put and employment. It should be clear 
that the compensetory increase in gov- 
ernment spending involves running a 
budget deficit, through borrowing from 
the banking system or through printing 
more money. A balanced budget means 
taking away in taxes from the private 
sector of the ecoromy as much as the 
government spends. If private spend- 
ing falls, the only way in which govern- 
ment can compensate therefor with a 
rise in its own spending is to have a 
deficit. The deficit can be effected by 
lowering taxes in relation to government 
expenditure or by raising government 
expenditure in relation to taxes or by 
some combination of the two; the 
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amount of the deficit is the important 
item. 


DISADVANTAGES 


On the “cost” or disadvantage side 
there are a number of items, some real, 
others fancied. (Of course, if fancies 
influence human attitudes and behavior, 
they become real enough.) One dis- 
utility (in part fancied) with real con- 
sequences is the attitude of many, prob- 
ably most, businessmen toward gov- 
ernment deficits. Accustomed to the 
imperative necessity for balancing the 
budgets of their own households and 
firms, they are often unable or unwill- 
ing to recognize that, in relation to the 


internal economy under its control, gov- . 


` ernment is very different from a private 
economic unit. In itself, a continuing 
or increasing national debt resulting 
from budget deficits created by borrow- 
ing from the banking system is not a 
certain sign of national bankruptcy or 
degeneracy. In the broadest sense, the 
government—as the sovereign who has 
a unique authority to collect tax money 
from “customers” and to act as the 
representative and agent of all the peo- 
ple—owes the debt to all the people; 
that is, the people are indebted to them- 
selves. The people pay themselves in- 
terest on the debt; through the medium 
of the government, tax money from the 
people is transformed into interest pay- 
ments to the people. No private busi- 
ness enterprise or household can operate 
like this. 

Nevertheless, as long as many citizens 
look on government as being nothing 
more than a big private firm, a large 
and mounting national debt has real 
disutility. The bigger the debt, the 
higher the taxes needed to service the 
debt. And the higher the taxes, the 
greater the threat to business confi- 
dence, that important determinant of 
economic progress and high employ- 
ment. The solution, however, seems to 


lie not in abandonment of the deficit- 
spending idea, but in the wider dis- 
semination of economic knowledge and 
understanding. 

As a matter of fact, except for war 
periods (when indeed most of the public 
debt is accumulated), there seems to be 
no great necessity for a serious rise in 
the national debt. One of the possible 
costs of deficit spending is that the defi- 
cits may be too large, that is, larger 
than needed for high, stable employ- 
ment. In such case there would be an 
inflation of the price level. This highly 
undesirable result—as well as inflations 
caused by disproportionate increases 
in private spending alone—could be 
avoided by government budget sur- 
pluses. And it is to be hoped that, dur- 
ing the course of what would be a whole 
private-enterprise peacetime business 
cycle, the surpluses would cancel out 
the deficits, leaving the budget balanced 
over the period of the cycle. 

Other possible costs can only be men- 
tioned here. With considerable justi- 
fication it is asked, Where will the gov- 
ernment find men with enough knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and public spirit to ad- 
minister such a program? How can the 
citizens be sure that, once committed to 
the plan, they will not witness bad tim- 
ing in the creation and use of deficits 
and surpluses and political venality and 
waste in the spending of the funds? De- 
lay in changing the level of taxes might 
be avoided through a revocable delega- 
tion of authority by the Congress to 
some executive agency like the Treasury 
Department. This would be similar to 
the Congress’ delegation of treaty- and 
tariff-making to the Department of State 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
program. The timing of changes would 
be a matter of obtaining up-to-date 
information on private spending, and 
judgment on when to initiate tax 
changes. Both pose hard problems. As 
to political and wasteful spending, there 
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is no new danger here. Eternal vigil- 
ance is still a major requirement in a 
democracy. But experience has shown 
that public-spirited men can be ob- 
tained, even though government salaries 
are still woefully low in relation to the 
compensation available for private busi- 
ness executives. 


QUESTION oF DEFENSE SPENDING 


If it is assumed that the international 
situation will continue to be unsettled for 
an indefinite period, government spend- 
ing for defense will doubtless continue 


to be high enough to ensure full em- 
ployment. In this case the preceding 
discussion has little but academic inter- 
est. But to me, such an assumption is 
intolerable. I prezer to assume a return 
to a democratic peacetime economy. I 
do not believe such a society can endure 
if prolonged mass unemployment is al- 
lowed to exist. Believing also that gov- 
ernment is the only agency capable of 
preventing such unemployment and 
preserving our economic and political 
democracy, I chocse what seems to me 
to be the least costly program, budget 
control. 
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Labor’s Share in the National Income 


By L. REED Tripp 


UCH contemporary interest cen- 
ters around the behavior and de- 
terminants of labor’s share in the na- 
tional income. This interest includes, 
but also goes beyond, the division of 
product among the participants in the 
production process and its direct bearing 
upon standards of living of the parti- 
cipants. Economists who stress the 
need for high levels of consumption in 
our economic mechanism see in labor’s 
share the key to high and sustained 
national income itself. Those who em- 
phasize the volatile nature of private 
-investment in the functioning of our 
economy see a problem in the potential 
effects of labor cost upon business fluc- 
tuations. In any case the investigation 
of labor’s income share is a project well 
worth the widespread attention being 
devoted to it in contemporary economic 
literature. 

Related but not identical to such an 
investigation is the impact of collective 
bargaining upon distributive income 
shares. Concern of many students of 
contemporary affairs, considered more 
broadly than their strictly economic as- 
pects, has focused upon the role of col- 
lective bargaining.* With, the growth 
of labor unions to a membership of some 
15,000,000 persons in the postwar pe- 
riod, their influence upon wage deter- 
mination and income distribution is of 
interest to the unions themselves and to 
many others in society. In a symposium 
issue on various aspects of labor prob- 

1 For a careful analysis of the many different 
elements within total union membership and 
a balanced appraisal of their current status in 
the United States, see E. E. Witte, “Role of the 
Unions in Contemporary Society,” Industrial 


and Labor Relations Review, IV, No. 1 
(October 1950), pp 3-14 
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lems, perhaps the central question in this 
sphere is the impact of collective bar- 
gaining. ` 

These questions of the determinants 
of labor’s share and the influence of col- 
lective bargaining are frequently an- 
swered by reference solely to national 
income statistics. The accounting rec- 
ord of the past is a basic starting point 
for such an inquiry. Well-marked and 
persistent trends through time constitute 
strong evidence of the likely continua- 
tion of such trends, given a consistent 
and adequate frame of reference. For 
a number of reasons, however, it is be- 
lieved necessary to go beyond the statis- 
tical record for the “why” and “where 
to” questions, and to rely more heavily 
upon economic analysis with as careful 
regard as possible for actual behavior. 


TRENDS 


National income statistics have sug- 
gested two features of labor’s income 
share as its most prominent characteris- 
tics: (1) the tendency for employee 
compensation to become a higher per- 
centage of national income during de- 
pression periods than during prosperity, 
and (2) the relative stability otherwise 
of employee compensation as a percent- 
age of national income over a period of 
time. 

The category of employee compensa- 
tion in national income aggregates (in- 
cluding supplements as well as wages 
and salaries) groups together the com- 
pensation of all persons in an employee 
relationship to employers, from the pres- 
ident of a large corporation to the com- 
mon laborer. While it excludes farm 
income and the income of unincorpo- 
rated business and professional persons, 
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it includes types of managerial income 
which are more closely allied to the en- 
trepreneurial function than to labor. An 
appropriate definition of “labor” in this 
context may go beyond those employees 
who are actually organized in labor un- 
ions to include other employees who 
might be considered “susceptible” to 
unionization. Viewed in either light, 
however, the inclusion of many sales and 
supervisory personnel, not solely ac- 
counted for in “executive compensa- 
tion,” introduces additional imponder- 
ables. Clerical and some sales employees 
engage in collective bargaining, though 
less generally than manual workers. 
There is undoubtedly a twilight zone in 
the industrial labor force, in which it is 
difficult if not impossible to say whether 
many sales and salaried employees are 
typically aligned with the management 
function or are “susceptible” to collec- 
tive bargaining. 

A differentiation such as has devel- 
oped by statute and administration un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act:be- 
tween exempt and nonexempt employees 
would be a closer approximation than 
now exists in the national income ac- 
counts. Failing that, however, a caveat 
is in order to prevent too literal reliance 
upon the behavior of “employee com- 
pensation” in assessing labor’s income 
share or the impact of collective bargain- 
ing. 


Depression influence 


` From 58.1 per cent of national in- 
come in 1929, employee compensation 
climbed to a high of 74.1 per cent in the 
depression year of 1933, illustrating the 
tendency for the wage and salary share 
to rise during depression and to fall 
during properity. As profits are wiped 
out in depression, wages and salaries 
become a higher percentage of the lower 
level of national income, although other 
shares of a relatively fixed nature, such 
as interest payments, may also rise per- 


centage-wise. Employee compensation 
in manfacturing as a percentage of in- 
come originating in this sector shows 
a similar and more pronounced fluctua- 
tion, 

In considering the collective bargain- 
ing sphere, however, it should be noted 
that salaries (where data are separately 
available) show a greater stability and 
account for more of the percentage rise 
in depression than do wages.? There 
are many variations from industry to 
industry, and part of this behavior may 
be accounted for by transfers to service 
and other industries characterized by 
more prevalent use of salaried compen- 
sation. The greater prominence of gov- 
ernment payments as wages or supple- 
ments is a further contributing element 
to the percentage rise of wages and sal- 
aries in depression. The significance of 
bargaining in this element is transferred 
from the market place to the legislative 
halls. 

Depression data must necessarily be 


2Dr. Kuzmet’s data for 1919 to 1938 show 
fluctuations of wages at least as wide as the 
business cycle but less than conforming fluc- 
tuations of salary payments where the two 
items can be separaced. See Simon Kuznets, 
National Income and its Composition 1919- 
1938 (National Bureau of Economic Research, 
No. 40, New York, 1941), Vol I, pp. 250 ff. 
See also pp. 216-218 for the significance to em- 
ployee compensation behavior in the 1930's of 
government payments of social security, work, 
and other relief payments, included in Dr. Kuz- 
nets’ supplements to wages and salaries. Cf. 
also Dr. Kalecki’s hypothesis.that the share of 
manual labor’s wages in gross private income, 
that is, excluding tke government sector, re- 
mains relatively constant over the business 
cycle: Michael Kalecki, “The Distribution of 
the National Income,” in W. Fellner and B 
Haley, Readings in the Theory of Income 
Distribution (Philadelphia: The Blakiston 
Company, 1946), pp. 197-217. For a critical 
analysis of the latter view, developing inter- 
industry comparisons, and for the significance 
of excluding the government sector, see J. T 
Dunlop, Wage Determination Under Trade 
Unions (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944), pp. 174-180. 
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taken from historical periods during 
which collective bargaining was not -as 
widespread in the United States as it is 
today. There is furthermore no hard 
and fast distinction between wages and 
salaries but only a greater probability 
of elements extraneous to the collective 
bargaining sphere as such-in the salaries 
sector. In considering the indubitable 
goals of unions to maintain wages, both 
in terms of rates and income, to the ex- 
tent possible during depression, it is im- 
portant to see this tendency in the larger 
setting, with other elements contributing 
heavily to the behavior of wages and 
salaries over the business cycle. 

In terms of conscious union policy, 
it is of course unrealistic to speak of 
achieving a higher percentage of ‘a de- 
pression level of national income. Like 
other groups in the economy, labor seeks 
a larger share of a sustained or increas- 
ing national income. The calamity of 
depression is a calamity to all. 


Stability of proportionate employee 
compensation 


It is commonly pointed out that, ex- 
cept for the depression tendency noted 
above, the proportionate share which 
employee compensation bears to the na- 
tional income has remained relatively 
stable through time. Department of 
Commerce data show, for example, 
that year-to-year variations from 1935 
through 1949 ranged for practically all 
years within two or three percentage 
points around 65 per cent of national 
income.’ 


8 By years, this percentage shows the follow- 
ing variation: 1935—65 3 per cent; 1936—65.9 
per cent, 1937—64.8 per cent; 1938—66 4 per 
cent; 1939659 per cent; 1940—63.7 per 
cent, 1941—61 9 per cent; 1942—61.9 per cent; 
1943—64 4 per cent; 1944—65 9 per cent; 1945 
—67.3 per cent; 1946—650 per cent; 1947— 
64.4 per cent; 1948—627 per cent; 1949— 
648 per cent. Computed from Department 
of Commerece data, Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, National Income Supplement, July 1950 


Over even this short a period, many 
other factors have occurred besides 
the growth of collective bargaining, 
including some changes in employment 
represented by the wages and salaries 
sector as well as employment shifts with- 
in this category. Probably the major 
change has been the decrease in the 
number of active agricultural propri- 
etors. In 1935 active proprietors of 
unincorporated enterprises in agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fishing accounted for 
approximately 14.3 per cent of “persons 
engaged in production,” according to 
Department of Commerce data, while in 
1949 this percentage had decreased to 
approximately 8.5 per cent. Meanwhile 
“full-time equivalent employees” in 
manufacturing and trade each rose 
about 3 per cent when expresed as per- 
centages of “persons engaged in produc- 
tion.” 4 i 


Occupational shifts 
Available statistics are not conclusive 
in assessing shifts which go on within 
the wages and salaries sector in al- 
locating: employees to “labor” or to 
“management.” Census data on major 
occupational trends in the labor force, 
particularly since 1940, revez] shifts 
toward nonfarm managerial, clerical, 
and “foremen-skilled” categories on the 
one hand, and toward semi-skilled oper- 
atives rather than unskilled labor on the 
other hand.” These shifts within the 
labor force indicate a further difficulty 


*Computed from tables 24, 27, and 28, 
United States Department of Commerce, Sur- 
vey of Current Business, National Income Sup- 
plements, July 1947 and July 1950. Census 
data indicate similar trends, but the estimates 
of “full-time equivalents” are used in this con- 
nection as appropriate indications of employ- 
ment potentials as well as to retain compa- 
rability with the national mcome shares 

5 United States Department of Commerce, . 
Bureau of the Census, Annual Repert on the 
Labor Force 1949, March 2, 1950, Series P-50, 
No. 19, p. 4. 
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of relying too heavily upon the wages 
and salaries aggregate in an investiga- 
tion of labor’s share-in the narrower 
definitions of labor of particular interest 
here. 

Available estimates over longer pe- 
riods of time also suggest relative con- 
stancy of the wages and salaries share 
of national income. Dr. Kuznets con- 
cludes that employee compensation con- 
stituted less than 60 per cent of aggre- 
gate payments before the first World 
War and appears clearly to average more 
than 60 per cent for more recent dec- 
ades.© The longer period comparisons 
are even more subject to changes within 
the composition of the labor force; they 
take into account shifts from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural to’an industrial 
economy, from small scale industry to 
large employer units with many more 
employees in a wage-earning category 
on the one hand and the larger man- 
agerial staffs on the other. The data 
suggest a confirmation of an over-all 
hypothesis of wider participation in the 
` employee compensation sector but do 
not purport to explain more - detailed 
labor force behavior. 

Thus national income aggregates pro- 
vide an approximate record over time 
of some aspects of distributive shares. 
They do not lend themselves to a suf- 
ficiently fine breakdown to reveal col- 
lectively bargained wages or even the 
behavior of that part of the wages and 
salaries sector applicable to those em- 
ployees who might be deemed “suscept- 
. ible” to collective bargaining. In a 
dynamic world, business leaders identify 


their goal with that of society in increas- 


ing the national product. Unions have 
frequently been pointed to as the goads 
of increasing efficiency, and thus, while 
demanding a greater share of income, 
they are said to constitute a driving 

6 Simon Kuznets, National Income: A Sum- 


mary of Findings (New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946), p. 50. 


force toward increases in productivity 
and the absolute level of income. In 
a constantly changing economy, each 
group more accurately pictures its goal 
as attempting to achieve an increasing 
share of a greater and greater income. 
How the groups come out may be re- 
corded afterwards in aggregative statis- 
tics, if sufficiently refined, but the dy- 
namics of the game are not thereby 
established. 


DETERMINANTS oF LABOR’S SHARE 


A number of reasons have been 
pointed out in th2 previous section for 
going beyond national income account- 
ing to an analysis of the factors of most 
probable determinative influence upon 
labor’s income share. The departure 
from statistical data may be regrettable 
but is unavoidable in the pursuit of the 
“why” and “where to” questions. 

Distribution forces in an industry and 
in the economy come to a focus through 
the marginal analysis by which the 
wages of labor reflect the value product 
(marginal revenue product to the in- 
dividual firm) incremental to employ- 
ment decisions. The investigation of 
the forces behind the matrix of marginal 
analysis, however, is still in rudimentary 
Stages in spite of extensive research in 
this area. Labor market “imperfec- 
tions” are by now proverbial and need 
not be repeated here. Weaknesses in the 
market mechanism, quite apart from 
collective bargaining, fall generally into | 
three groups: (1) Labor supply is 
sticky, perverse, and often unpredict- 
able, revealing all of the “human fac- 
tors” which confound the application of 
commodity price analysis to this sphere. 
(2) Labor demand has elements of re- 
straint, administrative characteristics, 
and sporadic qualities as in labor “pirat- 
ing” during wartime. (3) While short- 
run analysis lacks the compelling fea- 
tures deriving from substitution of 
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factors, long-run considerations are com- 
plicated by the dynamics of the entire 
economic system, as viewed by partic- 
ipants in the field. Economists have 
therefore departed significantly from an 
assumption of a competitive equilibrat- 
ing mechanism in the labor market. 
Thus a wage level at marginal net 
revenue product for a large firm in a 
locality may simply reflect excessive 
labor supply, lack of competitive bid- 
ding for workers, and lack of labor 
mobility.” Persistent wage differentials 
fail to equate the market so that con- 
siderable administrative leeway char- 
acterizes company wage policies.® 

The less than precise solutions of 
oligopsony ® and monopsony are sug- 
gested in recent commentaries upon the 
labor market. The persistent attach- 
ment of employees to the familiar em- 
ployer and other elements in the pro- 
verbial immobility of labor suggest 
many more “noncompeting” groups than 
J. E. Cairns visualized in 1874. Pro- 
fessors Bloom and Northrup have stated 
that “the degree of stratification of the 
labor market is much greater than has 
been customarily recognized in economic 
discussions. In a real sense, each buyer 


T Gordon F. Bloom, “A Reconsideration of 
the Theory of Exploitation,” in W. Fellner 
and B. F. Haley, op. cit., p. 271 

8 See Lloyd G Reynolds and Joseph Shister, 
Job Horizons, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949, for worker placement and job attitudes. 
See also Richard A. Lester, Company Wage 
Policies, Princeton: Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, 1948. 

®“Monopsony” refers to a market with a 
single buyer and is therefore analogous to 
monopoly in selling a commodity or service. 
Similarly, “oligopsony” is a market condition 
characterized by so few buyers that the action 
of each one accounts for a substantial propor- 
tion of the market volume and has a significant 
effect upon price and upon the behavior of the 
other buyers- See William Fellner, Competi- 
tion Among the Few, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949, for the theory of oligopoly and 
oligopsony. 


in a labor market is distinguished from 
all other buyers. There are thus as 
many labor markets as there are em- 
ployers of labor.” 1° Except in “tight” 
emergency labor markets, then, elements 
of monopsonistic purchasing may take 
on a relevant or even dominant in- 
fluence. 

Thus when we seek the determinants 
of labor’s share of the national income 
and its relation to collective bargaining, 
we note the economic forces focusing 
through the marginal analysis, not with 
Significant precision of measurement, 
but with a range of indeterminateness in 
a dynamic economic environment. It 
may be that further progress of micro- 
marginalism will develop sufficient re- 
finements to encompass these problems. 
Alternatively, the consideration of mar- 
ginalism in the broader Marshallian 
sense may prove of greater appropriate- 
ness.t It can only be hoped that de- 
velopments in either or both of these 
directions will serve to bring our anal- 
yses closer to an application to reality 
than our approximations so far permit. 

The logic of marginalism is compelling 
in emphasizing strategic limits as when 
alternative complements of employees, 
with or without changes in capital equip- 
ment, are readily at hand. The per- 
plexities of economic behavior, however, 
suggest the relevance of nonhomogenous 
factors behind labor demand, including 
conditioning elements of aggregate de- 
mand, as well as the complicated be- 
havior of labor supply. Short of these 
inquiries, marginalism contributes an 
approximate matrix of the basic forces 
involved. 


10 Gordon F. Bloom and Herbert R. North- 
rup, Economics of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions (Philadelphia The Blakiston Company, 
1950), pp. 264-265 

11Cf. J. 5. Earley, “The Recent Contro- 
versy on the’ Marginal Analysis,” a paper 
presented at the Midwest Economics Associa- 
tion meetings, Des Moines, Iowa, April 22, 
1950. 
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IMPACT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


A collectively bargained wage scale 
emphasizes negotiating concepts of ac- 
ceptability, reasonableness, and equity 
in wage determination in the setting of 
the economic environment surrounding 
the negotiations. It has been pointed 
out that the appearance of a negotiated 
scale, as distinct from its absolute level, 
may resemble more closely the single 
price result expected from competitive 
labor market operation than the results 
which actually appear from a highly im- 
perfect nonunion market mechanism. 
Competition in the labor market has 
meant to unions the undercutting of 
wage scales by necessitous individuals 
in a particular plant or the achievement 
of a wage-cost advantage in product 
competition by a low-wage firm. 

When union leaders state their desire 
to “take wages out of competition,” 
then, they indicate an objective of rough 
equalization not dissimilar in this re- 
spect from the theoretical market mech- 
anism. Although exceptions to the 
Webbs’ “standard rate” goal of trade 
union activity may be found the im- 
portance of the equity concept involved 
can hardly be disregarded. Exceptions 
may denote modesty of accomplishment 
in some cases or may reveal a bowing 
to the economic realities of particular 
situations. In either case they do not 
impair seriously the significance of the 
basic notion. 

In considering the impact.of collective 
bargaining upon labor mobility, it has 
been suggested that mobility is much 
more effectively stimulated through the 
processes of disemployment and employ- 
ment than through wage differentials. 
Thus Professor Kerr suggests that labor 
market analysis could profitably be di- 
vided into two categories: the wage 
market and the employment market.’* 


12 Clark Kerr, “Labor Markets: Their Char- 
acter and Consequences,” Industrial Relations 


Wage differentials have been so noto- 
riously ineffective in the past in equaliz- 
ing the market that suggestions to widen 
such differentials would be likely to re- 
sult in serious distortions, still with 
no assurance of a reliable equilibrating 
mechanism. Restrictions on labor sup- 
ply and factors of adherence to seg- 
mented markets remain as disturbing- 
elements to effective mobility in the 
labor market as a whole. 


On an imperfect labor market 


Thus collective bargaining may be 
viewed as entering into an imperfect 
labor market. ` It strives typically for 
approximate uniformity as to major la- 
bor standards in a world of differentials. 
The sacrifice of wage differentials is less 
serious to the extent that employment 
opportunities and disemployment “stim- 
uli” remain. The -absolute level of 
wages, however, is viewed by many as 
so crucial to the volume of employment 
and to the price level that proposals 
have increasingly been made to remove 
wage determination from private hands. 

In this sphere, the institutional values 
of a democratic society may far out- 
weigh some degree of imperfection in 
market behavior. Industry and labor 
have been equally unhappy with govern- 
mental regulation of wages, as during 
World War II. The general public, 
made up as it is of participants in col- 
lective bargaining, together with other 
groups whose members value their free- 
dom of action, would not knowingly 
abandon private wage determination un- 
less its utter futility were demonstrable, 
or repeated and extended emergencies 
should condition the public to different 
value judgments than those widely held 
in the past. It is likely that the latter 
contingency holds zhe greatest danger to 
existing institutions. Recognizing then 





Research Association, Proceedings of Second 
Annual Meeting, December 1949, Champaign, 
Illinois, 1950, pp. 69-84. 
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the institutional values involved, some 
comments are appropriate upon the nar- 
rower question of the wage-employment 
function in- collective bargaining be- 
havior. 

Much recent controversy has appeared 
around the question of whether employ- 
ment effects are considered in a union’s 
policy formulation and particularly in 
its wage demands. Professor Ross has 
emphasized, perhaps overemphasized, 
the divergence of a union’s political na- 
ture from economic considerations. He 
is careful to state, however, that this 
concentration does not mean to exclude 
economic factors but rather to focus at- 
tention upon frequently neglected and 
very significant political aspects.* He 
points out the indeterminateness of pros- 
pective employment effects of a con- 
templated wage policy. Such indeter- 
minateness may result not only from 
the difficulty of calculation but also from 
the actual existence of a bargaining 
range. It may be more particularly due 
to the dynamics of a situation facing 
participants in the field and the near 
futility of attempting to abstract a single 
functional relationship from the whole 
complex of forces in operation. 

Through the threats, persuasions, and 
rationalizations, however, going into the 
determination of acceptable wage settle- 
ments, underlying economic forces, in- 
cluding employment considerations in 
wage bargaining, are more pervasivé 
than we in academic life are prone to 
admit. Rumors of layoffs and observa- 
tion that production which cannot be 
sold is going into warehouses are as 
much a part of the negotiating atmos- 
phere as lush profits or rosy business 
prospects. Whether these factors oper- 
ate directly upon negotiating committees 
or indirectly through their political ef- 

18 Arthur M. Ross, Trade Union Wage 
Policy (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1948), p. 12. 


fects is hardly of prime concern. That 
their effects are felt is indubitable.“ 


Negotiations below standard scales 


Schultz and Myers have explored the 
employment considerations which must 
go toward explaining union behavior in 
segments of the shoe and textile indus- 
tries of New England.** Further studies 
might well investigate the differentials 
which are negotiated below standard 
scales, even by industry-wide unions. 
Such differentials may continue to be 
expected because the interests of a local 
membership find sudden vioce when a 
substantial number of their jobs are at 
stake. There may follow a tug and 
haul between the national union’s at- 
tempt to maintain uniform standards 
and the local people’s requirement of 
their livelihood. From many such a 
struggle the high-cost firm has emerged 
with a wage advantage below the union 
scale and with the union’s blessing. 
This type of situation may provide not 
just a favorable setting but a driving 
force for measures of union-management 
co-operation to improve efficiency, with 
both parties having hardheaded motiva- 
tion toward its accomplishment. 

Although union leaders and business- 
men may express disbelief in ready em- 
ployment adjustments on the occasion 
of a wage increase, the judgment of the 
active participants supports the mar- 
ginal analysis in extreme cases. Thus 
where inordinately high labor costs de- 
velop over time in a production bottle- 
neck, a very real incentive exists for 
business engineering research to substi- 
tute cheaper processes. Similarly em- 
ployment-conscious union policies have 

14 Cf. debate between A. M. Ross and K. R 
Petshek, Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, Vol. 4, No. 1, October 1950, pp. 94-101. 

18 G, P. Schultz and C. A. Myers, “Union 
Wage Decisions and Employment,” American 


Economic Review, XI: 3 (June 1950), pp. 
362-380. 
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characterized the bargaining tactics of 
such unions as the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association, American Federation of La- 
bor, when confronted with major threats 
to their members’ jobs and to their un- 
ion’s existence. Although exceptions can 
be found to such a generalization, for 
example, when certain window glass 
craft unions fought technology to their 
own extinction, rather heavy reliance 
may be placed upon unions’ survival 
goals and on the job-consciousness of the 
rank and file for a positive reaction to 
extreme job jeopardy. 

It is likely, then, that more considera- 
tion is given the employment effects of 
collective bargaining decisions than is 
frequently alleged. Negotiators may not 
refer to it as such but would be likely to 
respond to “the realities of the situa- 
tion” in arriving at the best settlement 
which they believe they can obtain. 
This recognition of limiting factors in 
the environment by the parties them- 


selves supports the underlying strength | 


of this view. 

In seeking recognition for economic 
“realities,” however, actual potentialities 
cannot be denied. In a long-run con- 
text, cases have been suggested where 
collective bargaining may bear directly 
upon maintenance of employment as 
well as upon wage levels, either through 
direct negotiation or through modifica- 
tion of solely management-conscious pol- 
icies. In either case a tendency exists 
to soften the profit-maximization as- 
sumption.!® That a range of flexibility 
exists at many bargaining tables is 
hardly open to question. By the same 
token it is recognized by union spokes- 
men as well as others that “economic 
realities” cannot be flouted with im- 
munity. The usual case, however, in- 


16 See Martin Bronfenbrenner, “Wages in 
Excess of Marginal Revenue Product,” South- 
ern Economic Journal, Vol XVI, No. 3, 
January 1950, pp. 297-309. 


volves the problem of divining what are - 
the critical limits of the range of: bar- 
gaining. Having heard before that a 
wage increase wil! put the company out 
of business, a certain skepticism de- 
velops, just as company negotiators may 
be skeptical of loase “strike talk.” 
Collective bargaining tends to sub- 
stitute proximate uniformity of wages 
for a highly imperfect labor market. 
Its effects upon mobility of labor need 
not be serious as long as employment 
opportunity and disemployment stimuli 
remain. The employment effects of 
wage bargaining receive more considera- 
tion than often charged*as a part of the 
entire bargaining table atmosphere, in- 
cluding business and job prospects 
Collective bargeining then can raise 
labor’s share throughout ranges (fluc- 
tuating through time) contemplated by 
realistic marginal productivity analysis. 
Employee-conscious management pol- 
icies, whether in organized or unorgan- 
ized plants, can soften profit maximiza- 
tion assumptions. In finally attempting 
to assess the potential share of labor in 
the national income, however, one must 


“pursue as far as possible the question 


of elements in demand for labor, includ- 
ing factors of aggregate demand. 


THE GAMUT OF FORCES 


A perennial problem of “static” anal- 
ysis is the attempt to abstract from cy- 
clical forces operating on the entire 
economy at any time. Thus if we view 
the demand for labor through the foci 
of marginal productivity, we may need 
to remind ourselves that proffers of em- 
ployment reflect the entire business 
climate—psychologizal, political, and in- 
stitutional—which influences prospects 
of sustained or expanding markets. Thus. 
the demand for labor requires the put- 
ting of other production factors to work, 
including resources, equipment, technol- 
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ogy, and entrepreneurship, so that in 
combination the economic pace will pro- 
ceed. 


Nonlabor forces 


_ Implicit in much distribution theory is 

the relation between the relative shares 
of compensation and the furnishing of 
services necessary in combination to 
yield total output. Thus historic con- 
troversies over rent- have centered 
around inducements necessary, or lack 
thereof, to see that natural resources are 
put at the service of the economy. In- 
terest theory used to emphasize the 
function of a high rate of interest to 
induce saving and the accumulation of 
capital. Economists today, however, are 
more concerned with sources of capital 
funds growing out of corporate savings, 
credit expansion, forced savings, and 
similar concepts. And apart from ac- 
tual sources of savings, liquidity pref- 
erence has taken on strategic import- 
ance, at least since the writings of J. M. 
Keynes. 

Thus economic emphasis has shifted 
from the role of the interest rate and 
interest share as a determining influence 
on the supply of capital to the role 
of investment and stimuli required to 
maintain investment. Will a higher in- 
come share to labor perforce lower the 
incentive to invest and decrease employ- 
ment through this channel? But here 
one finds himself in the economics of 
motivation, subject to custom and tradi- 
tions, to legislation and to law in opera- 
tion—factors which protrude into the 
problem even if it is viewed through 
the marginal analysis and aggregative 
theory, for these are forces behind the 
demand for labor. The key questions 
may then be directed through and be- 
yond the immediate demand for labor 
to concern itself with business firms’ 
expansion programs, the birth of new 
firms, the psychological climate con- 
ducive to a dynamic economy, yet not 


one that runs itself headlong into de- 
structive depression. 

After Professor Dobb discussed the 
amount of product required to keep up 
investment, to add to new investment, 
and to provide a return necessary for 
inducing investment, he stated, “The 
definition of this limit (the upper limit 
to wages) is probably much more a 
matter of politics and social psychology 
than it is a matter for economic the- 
ory.” 1! However one views this prob- 
lem, it appears to involve not only the 
amount of total income which is nor- 
mally devoted to investment but whether 


:ı changes over the years may reveal 


changing tradition and customs as re- 
flected in rewards required by labor 
and management. i 

It is part of the dynamics of the 
American tradition that business leader- 
ship is not required to, stand still upon 
a stated rate of return or an historical 
profit share of national income. Thus 
also a collective bargaining objective of 
unions for an increasing share of an in- 
creasing income is consistent with the 
traditions of the body politic even if 
defying precise formulation or specific 
limits. 

We have noted the problem of defn- 
ing the factor “labor” with reference 
to a consideration of the significance 
of collective bargaining. The relative 


‘shares of groups within the comp2nsa- 


tion sector, “wages and salaries,” may 
also have elements subject to the vagar- 
ies of motivation, custom, and tradition. 
Particular interest in this connection 
centers upon the sales and mangerial 
elements of imperfect competition. 


Productivity 


The dynamics require considerations 
of the growth of national income itself, 
including the potential stimulating ef- 


17 Maurice Dobb, Wages, 3rd edition (Lor- 
don: Nisbet & Co., Ltd, 1946), p. 151. 
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fects of collective bargaining in increas- 
ing total income as well as the aims of 
both parties for a larger share. Such 
stimulating effects must be balanced 
against the bearing of job-saving and 
business-saving tendencies of economic 
groups on productivity, with appropriate 
emphasis upon techniques and proced- 
ures for overcoming such tendencies. 
It is important that the Keynesian stress 
upon ex-post analysis should not de- 
generate to the reading of a “pie-chart.” 
Even at the collective bargaining table 
the prospects for the ensuing year or 
years, for which a wage schedule is being 
negotiated, take on more importance 
typically than the record of the past. 
Finally a consideration of labor’s 
share of national income requires some 


reference to the influence upon distribu- 
tive shares of strategic positions in 
society. A favorable economic climate 
may be conducive alternatively or in 
combination to brsiness leadership deci- 
sions or to union pressures, interpretable 
only in the institutional setting, includ- 
ing political factcrs. While recognizing 
the limiting bounds of productivity upon 
standards of living, we may continue to 
expect distributive shares to be influ- 
enced by these institutional factors 
rather than imrcutably determined by 
fixed distributive shares. With different 
groups in society exercising economic 
and political leadership, the ultimate 
determinants of any single distributive 
share must be sought in the entire socio- 
economic and political milieu. 


L. Reed Tripp, Ph.D., Madison, Wisconsin, is associate professor of economics at the 
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The Basic Philosophy of the American 
Labor Movement 


By SELIG PERLMAN 


THE SCHOOLS 


OR better or for worse, attempting 

to formulate anew the philosophy 
of labor means taking a position on at 
least a few of the schools of thought 
which have arisen. The Wisconsin 
School, founded by John R. Commons, 
is somewhere in the center of their ar- 
ray from left to right. So, Marxism- 
Leninism and Fabianism are to its left, 
Hobsonism-Keynesianism a somewhat 
close neighbor, and Elton Mayoism and 
the school of neoclassical economic 
theory to its right 


Neoclassical economic theory 


Let us start with a much-discussed 
recent version of the last-named school. 
The Wisconsin School feels dubious 
about Professor Lindblom’s* thesis that 
American trade unionism, in continu- 
ally pressing for improved conditions of 
employment, is bound to raise costs 
above the productivity point and, either 
through mass unemployment or else 
through inflation, ultimately cause a 
collapse of the private enterprise sys- 
tem. This prophecy of doom assumes 
that management is completely devoid 
of the power to hold back the pressure 


by the unions and that it lacks the wits . 


to get in exchange for the “packages” 
granted to the unions the freedom to in- 
troduce cost-reducing changes in produc- 
tion methods, and further, that unions 


have inexhaustible strike funds and will- 


be so purblind as to persist in digging 
their own, as well as their industry’s, 
grave. 

True, the political wage is not un- 


1 Charles E. Lindblom, Unions and Capital- - 


ism, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. 
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known in America, as shown by the sev- 
eral rounds after 1945. But it has had 
at least two playmates, one of which is 
already quite ripe in years: the politi- 
cal prices of farm commodities in vogue 
since 1933, and the political manufac- 
turing profits traceable as far back as 
the time Daniel Webster changed his 
stand on the tariff. Consequently, there 
is more than one potential culprit in the 
death of capitalism, should it actually 
come to pass, and among these, labor is 
the one which, in the nature of the 
situation, would be obliged to cornmit _ 
its fatal transgressions more publicly 
and more dramatically than the others.? 

The Wisconsin School admires the re- 
search methods of the industrial soci- 
ologists aiming to reach the incividual 
worker’s tensions and motives, and it 
endorses their objective of a higher pro- 
ductivity through industrial harmony. 
Yet, the Wisconsin School wonders why 
so many of this truly pathbreaking 
school have failed to find a place for 
historical unionism, not only in cheir 
schemes for the future, but even in their 
very awareness. 


Fabiantsm 


The Wisconsin School is grateful 
for detailed and well-arranged personal 
data è about the leaders of labor, espe- 
cially the younger generation among 
them. Yet Mills’s designation “The 
New Men of Power” seems greatly over- 
drawn. It is not clear whether the book 


2 Walter A Morton, “Trade Unionism, Full 
Employment, and Inflation,” in American Eco- 
nomic Review, March 1950, pp. 13-39. 

3C. Wright Mills, The New Men of Power 
—America’s Labor Leaders (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1948). 
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of this title is a tocsin call to a Trotsky- 
ite “Permament Revolution” or to a la- 
bor party activism. If the former, it 
would be an incitement to suicide. But, 
even if it were only the latter, it would 
still be unrealistic, since it would over- 
look the strong overrepresentation of 
the rural and small-town populations in 
the state and national legislative cham- 
bers and their latent, when not actual, 
fear of an expanding labor movement. 
A typical example of the incompatibility 


of farmers and labor, closely observed | 


by this writer, occurred some twenty 
years ago in the lower house in the Wis- 
consin legislature—then dominated by 
farmer “progressives”—when an eight- 
hour-day bill, introduced by- a Mil- 
waukee member, was done to death 
amid joyous mockery by attaching to it 
several dozen amendments. 

It is true that the leaders of the newer 
unions, in response to altered ‘conditions 
(this is treated at length below), to their 
own outlook, and to the noncraftsman 
nature of most of their membership, 
eagerly turn to political action and thus 
could be optimistically groomed for the 
“New Men of Power.” But, as there is 
as yet no sign of the removal of the old 
roadblocks to labor on the political high- 
way—antiurbanism and the adverse feel- 
ing of the middle classes as a whole— 
frustration rather than success will be 
the likely end result. It is only when 
these so-called “New Men of Power” 
join forces with a realistic and fair- 
dealing political leader of an old politi- 
cal party, especially one with the power 
of the nation’s executive at his com- 
mand, that they can make an impress 
on the public process at all! And such 
a political leader could not-even grasp 
the hankering of some of these new 
leaders of labor for the intellectually 
all-inclusive objective instilled in their 
thinking by an earlier socialistic train- 
ing. Nor should one underrate the po- 
litical conservatism within labor itself, 


t 


even among seasoned unionists. So 
much for American Fabianism and near- 
Fabianism. 


Modern Marxism 


Contiguous to Fabianism is Laski’s 
“Marxism.” Laski has never espoused 
Lenin’s methods cf recruiting the faith- 
ful nor of dictatorship by a revolu- 
tionary elite, but his intellectual position 
is, avowedly, a Marxian one. In his 
The American Democracy, he asks 
whether America, as she is now, could 
be trusted with the defense of democ- 
racy, and replies that so long as America 
is business dominated, her custodianship 
of democracy is, to put it mildly, most. 
uncertain, and that once her capitalists 
fee] endangered, she might even become 
the breeder of another world war. In 
his own words “The free enterprise sys- 
tem, the American businessman’s eu- 
phemism for capitalism from which 
most of the word is seeking to free 
itself, leads by inexorable stages through 
crisis to war.” > Only on condition that 
American labor take over the reins of 
power from the business class would 
America cease to be a menace to de- 
mocracy and to peace. Now, Laski 
could not really Lave been no naive as 
to suppose that tae America which we 
now have could be laborized in time 
to stave off the disaster which he was 
foretelling as a high possibility, if not 
a probability. Hence, his stipulation 


‘amounted, in effect, to urging upon all 
“genuine democrats a policy of neutrality 


in, the current struggle between the 
USSR and the USA. 


THE MATERIAL UNDERLYING THE 
WISCONSIN THEORY 


The Wisconsin School is a history- 
conscious school. The individual work- 
man leaves no historical records, but the 

4 Harold J. Laski, The American Democracy 


(New York: Viking Press, 1948), pp. 200-264. 
5 Ibid., p. 546. 
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labor movement does. That is the closest 
one can get to the experimental method 
in dealing with social movements. The 
labor leaders who make policy decisions 
are virtually experimenters, although 
obliged to operate without controls. 
They experiment with the public, which 
can put them in the doghouse; with the 
employers, who may decide either to 
crush them or to deal with them; with 
the politicians, who may further their 
cause, act neutral, or worse; and above 
all, with the loyalty of their member- 
ship, who may show battle fatigue 
sooner or later. The laboratory notes, 
often discontinuous and scattered, bring 
out the tensions engendered by the 
changed conditions, especially those of 
an economic nature resulting in the rise 
of bargaining classes. In his Shoe- 
maker article,* Professor Commons has 
reconstructed, after the manner of the 
paleontologist, the sequence of indus- 
trial stages. But the material is wider 
than the mere economic data; it is, in 
fact, the whole stream of American his- 
tory, notably the ideological factors. 
The problem of organizing and of 
staying’ organized has continued the 
paramount problem of the American la- 
bor movement. In America, we lacked 
the rigid class divisions to assist capital- 
ism in producing a made-to-order revo- 
lutionary working class or even a labor 
cohesiveness for mere meliorative pur- 
poses. The life of the American labor 
movement was strictly in its own hands, 
and the American society, with its hori- 
zontal and vertical mobility, was indeed 
a most difficult environment. The leader 
was, therefore, forever making decisions 
upon which the very survival of his or- 
ganization depended. Should Gompers 
have heeded the call to mobilize the 
American Federation of Labor to aid 
the American Railway Union in the 
€ John R Commons, Labor and Administra- 


tion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1913), Chapter XIV. 


deadly grip of the Railway Managers’ 
Association and of Attorney-General 
Richard Olney? Should he have per- 
mitted DeLeon to walk. off with the 
AFL? Should he have treated the in- 
junction as merely another one of the 
devices capitalism will employ to stifle 
labor, with relief coming when a labor 
political victory wipes out all oppres- 
sion, or should he have invoked the 
traditional American hatred for govern- 
ment by usurpation and have concen- 
trated upon its immediate abolition with 
the aid of a Bryan or a Woodrow Wil- 
son? Or what position should the AFL 
have assumed towards the war with Ger- 
many in 1917? 

These were the questions which life 
threw at Samuel Gompers, under whose 
guiding hand American labor has first 
emerged stable in purpose, if noi in size. 
He called his philosophy “voluntarism” 
and “trade unionism, pure and simple.” 
This the Wisconsin School has renamed 
“job consciousness,” but with an un- 
diminished admiration for the author. 


Dynamic JoB CONSCIOUSNESS 


The assailants of America’s job con- 
scious unionism, from Daniel DeLeon’s 
day to our own, have consistently viewed 
it as a phenomenon in labor movement 
pathology. To this writer, job con- 
sciousness is primarily an emphasis on 
what is nuclear, what is the central core 
of labor’s interest, which under the spur 
of changing conditions is likely to com- 
pel a widening of the area of labor in- 
terest. At the same time, American la- 
bor history teaches us that the job in- 
terest must remain the nuclear one if the 
movement is not to weaken or disinte- 
grate. 

The art of building fortifications and 
their defense offers a good analogy of 
how change in basic circumstances com- 
pels change in strategy, even if the ob- 
jective remains unaltered. Prior to the 
airplane, it was enough to fortify a lim- 
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ited area, to garrison it adequately, and 
to await confidently the assault. To- 
day, to be impregnable, a fortress must 
control an area with a radius of many 
hundreds of miles, even aside from the 
consideration of the wider strategy of 
protecting the whole country. The 
mere “nuclear” interest, the holding of 
the fortress, has thus compelled the 
erection of outlying strong points to 
keep away enemy bombers. 


Economic and political influences 


The Gompersian job consciousness had 
been the product of more than half a 
century’s effort by the American labor 
movement to attain stability and a real 
foothold, from the organization of the 
first workingmen’s parties in the 1820s 
to the triumph of the AFL over the 
Knights of Labor in the 1880’s. The 
struggling unions had to learn to cut 
the cord that tied them to the farmer 
and to other middle-class anti-monopoly 
movements, with which they had shared 
an overweening passion for self-employ- 
ment and a burning faith in salvation 
through political parties thrust up by 
the “producing classes,” a most un- 
stable conglomerate when tested in ac- 
tion. Labor had to learn to avoid such 
enthusiasms and “sure” paths to vic- 
tory and to concentrate on the job in- 
terest as the only hard reality in the 
wage earner’s life. Labor’s historical 


experimenting also extended to the, 


American community as a whole—the 
public—to the employers, and to the 
government. 

Labor learned that an attack, or even 
what might be misconstrued as an in- 
tended attack, on private property and 
enterprise as institutions would only be 
a free gift to its enemies; that employ- 
ers, if the gods were willing, could be 
coerced, or sometimes cajoled into a 
joint job administration under a trade 
agreement; that the structure of politi- 
cal action in the United States doomed 
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a Jabor party set up in competition with 
the “old” parties but opened a possi- 
bility for carrying collective bargaining 
into politics and even for infiltrating 
the old parties; and finally, that the 
American government with its states’ 
rights, judicial review, and general 
checks and balances was a very limited 
instrument for labor’s good and often a 
menace to be warded off (for example, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act). But if 
the government of the land was to be 
handled with caution and fear, labor 
could still go ahead building up two 
kinds of unofficial “governments,” each 
around the job interest. 

One was a government for the labor 
movement itself, erected on the prin- 
ciple of exclusive union jurisdiction, set- 
ting up the labor movement as a job 
empire with affiliated job- kingdoms, 
duchies, and baronies, and held to- 
gether through the absolute and piti- 
less suppression of dual or illegitimate 
unions. The other kind of government, 
dealing as it did with the conditions of 
employment, had to reckon with the 
employers, but under it the unions 
sought, wherever possible, full posses- 
sion of the job territory through the 
closed or union shop. 

Such was American unionism when 
the sovereignty of American government 
was confronted with the apparently 
stronger sovereignty of American busi- 
ness; when labor believed that the eco- 
nomic system including job opportuni- 
ties was being kept up and expanded by 
private enterprise alone. Under those 
circumstances, labor saw its task clearly 
as building its union fortifications over 
the several job territories, mostly craft, 
a few covering an industry. Unionism 
of that period saw little lying outside 
the immediate economic area that could 
either improve the conditions of the job 
or multiply job opportunities. 

Yet, as early as 1906, Gompers saw 
himself compelled to mix his economism 
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with forays into politics in order to at- 
tempt to influence Congress to curtail 
the court injunction so restrictive of the 
unions’ economism. That government 
would ever be eager to lend its strength 
to unionism and virtually force union 
Tecognition upon the biggest employers 
of the land, as happened in the 1930’s, 
could not then be dreamed even by the 
most uncontrolled dreamers in the labor 
movement, and Gompers would have 
certainly looked such a gift horse in 
the mouth. 


Through civil war in the labor ranks 


The New Deal has literally opened to 
unionism the doors to the heretofore 
barred mass production industries. Un- 
fortunately for the labor movement, the 
leaders of the AFL have managed to 
couple this windfall with the curse of a 
civil war in the labor ranks. Under 
Gompers, -the AFL had faced. the de- 
mand of the socialist industrialists for 
a complete recasting of the structure 
of the movement, a demand which, if 
granted, would have undone the internal 
order obtained with great effort. By 
contrast the “industrialists” of 1935 
were organization-wise and there was 
no reason whatsoever why a constitu- 
tional crisis in the labor movement 
should have arisen, at this time. At 
bottom, that crisis was the joint fault of 
the self-appointed “constitutional law- 
yers” and pseudo historians within the 
high official leadership, and of the lead- 
ers of lesser rank, eager for dues and 
power. 

As regards the labor program as 
such, however, no startling change has 
emerged. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations unions, mass production 
and others, while utterly contemptuous 
of the crafts’ phantom partitions, have 
largely reproduced the old procedures 
of job administration, including sen- 
iority, job sharing, and so forth. Even 

Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union, of leftist re- 
nown, has failed to proclaim the jobs 
in that occupation free to all comers. 
The culmination of this sameness with 
the AFL came within the past two vears 
when the CIO abandoned its initial ef- 
fort to provide a home for all unions re- 
gardless of ideology and turned to ex- 
pelling communist-controlled unions en 
bloc. 

The same community of pattern is 
found in conjunction with union-man- 
agement co-operation, the reward for 
the farsightedness of both management 
and union leadership: the Baltimore 
and Ohio—shopcraft’s prototyp2 of the 
1920’s—rules the CIO versions. On the 
all-important issue of management pre- ` 
rogatives again both labor movements 
have taken a common position. While 
neither AFL nor CIO is willing to sur- 
render the right of scrutiny of any 
managerial area, since it might possibly 
affect the job control and, therefore, 
warrant the demand for right of co- 
determination, neither even questions 
the necessity for derivation of the basic 
management mandate independent of 
government or labor. 

It is this which marks off the Ameri- 
can labor movement from most other 
national movements; it is a labor move- 
ment upholding capitalism, not only in 
practice, but in principle as well. 

While labor’s views on the social or- 
der have thus remained unaltered, the 
earlier pure and simple pattern has 
shown a definite adaptation to the 
Roosevelt “revolution” in government 
yet not at all in the direction of inde- 
pendent political action through a third 
or labor party. : 

The New Deal has effected a veritable 
revolution in American government, 
comparable to the Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian revolutions. Roosevelt’s at- 
tack on the United States Supreme 
Court, followed as it was by a counter- 
reformation in the Court’s decisions in 
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1937, has brought together the désjecta 
membra of American government and 
fashioned them into a powerful instru- 
ment. Congress could now abolish re- 
gional differentials at the lowest wage 
level, as well as bestow other boons on 
the weaker groups. 


In a new political climate 


For the bulk of the labor movement 
this spelled a new political climate, 
which even raised in some optimistic 
minds the hope that at long last Ameri- 
can labor was coming round to conform 
to the West-European model, with its 
political class organization. Such glow- 
ing expectations might have been 
checked by a knowledge of American 
labor history. For decades before the 
New Deal, railway and other conserva- 
tive unions, under conditions where gov- 
ernment was a decisive factor in their 
job control activities, have without 
fear of departure from safe labor ortho- 
doxy resorted to political pressures; 
most frequently to arrest adverse in- 
terference: Living under one govern- 
ment instead of under forty-nine, and 
thus finding favorable legislation more 
attainable, they had in essence become 
politicalized even before World War I 
—not because of their defection from 
job consciousness, but because of their 
very fealty to it. This went hand in 
hand with the: conviction that the in- 
direct method of collective bargaining 
with a major party was the road to fol- 
low—not the direct method of setting 
up a political shop in competition with 
the old parties. The support of the in- 
dependent candidacy of La Follette in 
1924—indeed, not alone by the rail- 
way unions but also by the AFL under 
Gompers’ pressure—was a move of de- 
spair and not labor’s first choice. 

With Americans’ ingrained aversion 
to “class”. parties and with the labor 
pattern of action still alien to the ma- 
jority, especially the overrepresented 


nonmetropolitan groups, America can 
have a government actively favorable 
to the labor movement only under an 
exceptionally able leadership. That 
leadership must itself be free of any 
“class” label, above all of the “labor” 
label; it must know how to convince 
the underprivileged of its deep concern 
over their woes; and it must be skillful 
enough, on the one hand to resolve the 
mutual antagonisms, material and senti- 
mental, among labor and the middle 
classes, and on the other hand to influ- 
ence its own party managers to permit 
the nomination of trust-inspiring candi- 
dates—perhaps the most difficult as- 
signment of all. And any boastful 
claims by labor leaders about their im- 
portance in the counsels of the party or 
in the administration are almost cer- 
tain to jeopardize their political part- 
ner’s success. f l 
On the still more cheerless side for la- 
bor is the fact that what political action 
has given to labor under a government 
free since 1937 of its former constitu- 
tional limitations, political action has 
already begun to take back from labor. 
It is, therefore, not improbable that 
after the latest (1950) frustrating ex- 
perience with lobbying and election cam- 
paigns, some, if not a majority, of the 
labor leaders, now that the gates of big 
industry have been opened to them, 
may come to hanker for the simpler 
days of “economism.” Yet the very 
new powers vested in government render 
it unlikely that the indicator should ever 
again be permitted to rest on neutral. 
Opponents of the Fair Deal may find 
these powers just as useful as did their 
recently defeated foes and thus compel 
labor to stay on for a political defensive. 


THe OUTLOOK 


Broadly speaking, the American labor 
movement has so far shown little in- 
dication of breaking away from the 
Gompersian moorings, if these are con- 
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sidered in the sense of the basic social 
order it favors and of the method it 
employs in its political action. Yet 
Gompers has been the bête noire, not 
only of intellectuals, but of practical 
experimenters of his own type such as 
Sidney Hillman. With the pride of a 
member of a more recently arriyed 
ethnic group than the “older” Ameri- 
cans on the AFL’s Executive Council, 
upon whom Gompers’ mantle had fallen, 
Hillman forever delighted in displaying 
his superior mastery in shaping new 
American institutions. Hillman was the 
anti-Gompers par excellence in his own 
mind and in the eyes of the public, no- 
tably in his molding of his own union 
as a union with a wider awareness than 
the regular AFL unions, an industry 
consciousness—in effect, forcing the em- 
ployers towards a superior managerial- 
ism under the union’s gracious patron- 
age. As labor’s pioneers, however, 
Gompers and Hillman really did not 
stand far apart: both excelled in grasp- 
ing the minds of labor and management 
and the social topography of America 
as well. Today, many believe that 
Walter P. Reuther, of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, is in that illustrious 


line of American labor’s great experi- 


menters. He has been identified with 
a new broadening out of labor’s horizon 
to include the consumer interest and 
has expressly spelled this out during 
the long General Motors strike. For 
those who have had an upbringing like 
his own that strike must have held a 
muted socialist appeal, while seeming 
to those not of the “faith” perhaps to 


be mere keen “public relations.” For 
the present, the role of experimenter in 
that great industry seems to have fallen 
less to Reuther than to the General 
Motors management, bent on bringing 
back the Welfare Capitalism’ of the 
1920’s, with the sophisticated substitu- 
tion of a national union for a company . 
union. In the meantime, something 
suspiciously akin to the old-fashioned 
job consciousness has revealed itself in 
the hot protest of the UAW against the 
Federal Reserve Board’s move to com- 
bat inflation by tightening the credit - 
terms in the sales of automobiles.* 

In the grasp of the Wisconsin School, , 
the American labor program, indicative 
of its basic philosophy, has shown re- 
markable steadfastness through times of 
rapid external change. The objective, 
as said above, has been unaltered since 
Gompers’ day; the methods, even out- 
side the immediate vicinity of the job 
interest, show no more change than can 
be accounted for by the changing en- 
vironment. This steadiness of labor’s 
self-integration into the evolving Ameri- 
can society is of significance, not only 
to the labor movement itself and to its 
theorists, but even. more importantly, 
for its defense of democracy against 
totalitarianism. As labor in this coun- 
try utterly rejects any idea o? “class 
hegemony,” it is thus a bulwark of the 
principle of “unity in diversity,” upon 
which Western civilization rests. 


7S Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Move- 
ment (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928, 1949), pp. 207-209. 

8 The New York Times, Oct 22, 1950, 
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Practical Aims and Purposes of American Labor 


By WALTER P. REUTHER 


E in the United Automobile 

Workers Union (Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations} have worked 
hard in the vineyard of collective bar- 
- gaining, and hundreds of thousands of 
workers and their families have won for 
themselves greater security and a richer, 
fuller life. 

While our gains and achievements 
have been outstanding, we realize that 
collective bargaining is a never ending 
struggle to make human progress. Each 
victory, each gain, must be used to fur- 
ther strengthen and build our union— 
to educate our members to an under- 
standing of their rights, their oppor- 
tunities, and their responsibilities and 
to prepare ourselves to move forward to 
further achievements. There are still 
many problems unsolved and still many 
battles to-be won before workers receive 
their full share of the fruits of Ameri- 
can industry. 


CHANGES WRoucHT BY UAW-CIO 


Perhaps the best way for me to dis- 
cuss the practical aims and purposes of 
American labor is to recount some of 
the major achievements of the UAW- 
CIO, and some of its major goals and 
hopes for the future. i 

When our union was born fifteen 
years ago, working conditions in the au- 
tomobile industry and the living stand- 
ards of the workers in the industry 
were entirely different from the working 
conditions and living standards today. 
Workers had no job security. Old-age 
pensions financed by industry were, in 
most cases, not even a dream in those 
days. When a worker was too old to 
work but too young to die, he was 


dumped on the industrial scrap heap. 


- Health plans, with hospital and medical 


coverage, and insurance programs were 
virtually unknown. There was no 
grievance procedure by which a worker 
could obtain redress for abuses suffered 
from supervision. There was no sen- 
iority system. Job security, layoffs, and 
recalls were determined by favoritism 
and what workers call “apple polishing.” 
Paid vacations were unheard of. There 
was no overtime pay, no call-in pay, no 
paid holidays; and no night-shift pre- 
mium. 

The strength and solidarity of the _ 
UAW has brought about a great change. 
Qur economic gains—higher wages, paid 
vacations, overtime, pensions, hospital- 
medical insurance program, and others 
—are important; but most important is 
the fact that we have won a measure of 
industrial democracy within our indus- 
tries. We have won recognition of 
workers’ rights. A worker is no longer 
a mere clock-card number; he is now a 
person—a human being, who can hold 
his head high and demand the respect 
and consideration to which he is en- 


_titled. We have in truth given sub- 


stance to the old phrase, “the dignity of 
labor.” 

The UAW-CIO has worked and 
fought hard to raise collective bargain- 
ing above the level of a struggle between 
competing economic pressure groups, 
and to gear it to the good of the whole 
community. We have clearly under- 
stood that we live in an interdependent 
world in which labor cannot raise itself 
by its own economic bootstraps. The 
UAW-CIO has had the strength and 
has generated the loyalty and enthusi- 
asm that have made possible our great 
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gains, because we abandoned the old 
slot-machine kind of unionism and in- 
stead developed the kind of progressive 
and dynamic program that reflects the 
needs of all the American people. 

Out of this concept grew the dynamic 
wage policy which we have developed 
in the last five years—a wage policy 
which is directed toward increased pur- 
chasing power and real wages, rather 
than just toward increases in money 
wages. 


UAW-CIO Basic Wace Poricy 


The UAW-CIO basic agreements, 


which now cover more than one million 
workers, translate into reality the eco- 
nomic and social principles which have 
been the foundation of the union’s pro- 
gram during the last five years They rec- 
ognize that increased purchasing power 
—not just increased money wages—is 
the only basis for a higher standard of 
living. They recognize that workers 
have a right to a constantly improving 
standard of living and that they have a 
right to share in the benefits of greater 
production, made possible through tech- 
nological progress, without additional 
human effort. 


Our union was born out of the deter-- 


mination of the workers in our industry 
to build for themselves and their fami- 
lies a better life and a more secure fu- 
ture. The workers recognized that they 
could build a better world for them- 
selves and their children only through 
the establishment of a powerful, mili- 
tant, democratic, and progressive indus- 
trial union with the strength and vision 
to champion their cause. 


Cost-oF-Livinc ESCALATOR CLAUSE 


Economically, the cost-of-living and 
annual wage improvement clauses in our 
contracts open up revolutionary new 
prospects for collective bargaining. 
The basic principles involved represent 
major progress toward the objectives 


which the UAW-CIO set for itself in 
1945-46. 

The UAW-CIO has contended that 
economic stability must be based on in- 
creases in real wages—in buying power 
—and not on wage increases that are 
canceled out by higher prices. The 
UAW-CIO has insisted that economic 
stability and progress require constantly 
rising living standards that keep pace 
with the increasing productivity of our 
factories, farms, and mines. Lastly, we 
have contended that the wage-price- 
profit relationship is out of balance and 
must be corrected by increasing real 
wages and the workers’ share of the 
total wealth created by our economy 

Cost-of-living escalator claus2s guar- 
antee that economic gains won by our 
members will be worth their full face 
value at the grocery store. Inflation 
cannot rob them and their families of 
these gains We have not forgotten that 
American wage earners during the pe- 
riod 1940 through 1950 won substantial 
money wage increases but little increase 
in purchasing power. Workers won in 
that period more than 50 cents ver hour 
in their pay envelopes, but only 6 cents 
per hour increase in purchasing power 
at the grocery store 


ANNUAL WAGE IMPROVEMENT FACTOR 


The annual wage improvement factor 
in our agreements guarantees the work- 
ers a larger share in the benefits of the 
nation’s technological progress. Our 
basic contracts state: 


The annual improvement factor provided 
for in this subsection recognizes that a con- 
tinuing improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing of employees depends upon technologi- 
cal progress, better tools, methods, proc- 
esses and equipment, and a co-operative 
attitude on the part of all parties in such 
progress. It further recognizes the prin- 
ciple that to produce more with the same 
amount of human effort is a scund eco- 
nomic and social objective. 
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The recognition that technological 
progress rather than greater human ef- 
fort through speed-up is the road to- 
ward higher living standards, and that 
wages can be increased without increas- 
ing prices, is of particular significance 
in the automobile industry and of his- 
toric importance in American industry 
in general. 
` While UAW-CIO contracts provide 
our membership with an increasing 
share of the nation’s output, our work- 
ers still do not receive their full equity 
in our national economy. One of our 
next goals, when present contracts ex- 
pire, will be to increase this equity by 
` increasing the automatic annual im- 
provement factor. 

Taken together, the cost-of-living al- 
lowance and the annual wage improve- 
ment factor point the way toward crea- 
tion of purchasing power for prosperity 
and full employment in the years ahead 
and bring nearer to balance the distorted 
wage-price-profit relationship that makes 
for economic instability and human in- 
security. 

As I stated earlier, no collective bar- 
gaining contract is the end of the road. 
It is just a step farther down the never 
ending road which workers must travel 
in the march forward to a happier, more 
secure life for themselves and their fami- 
lies. The agreements which we have 
won, covering more than a million work- 
ers, during the past twelve months rep- 
resent a tremendous step forward in the 
winning of a better and more secure to- 
morrow. 


Historic SIGNIFICANCE OF 
Wace Portcy 


We sincerely believe that the basic 
principles which we have established in 
our agreements are the key to the fu- 
` ture of collective bargaining. 

The development of our wage policy, 
on which we have made an important 
beginning, and the extension of our fun- 


damental philosophy of progress with 
the community will be even more im- 
portant in the future, because the im- 
pact of technological progress on pro- 
duction will be much greater in the fu- 
ture than in the past. The development 
of the science of electronics, the ulti- 
mate application of atomic power for 
peaceful purposes, and the develop- 
ment of other means of having machines 
do the work of men are opening whole 
new vistas of the possibility of greater 
human progress, provided we gear tech- 
nical progress to the needs of all the 
people, rather than use it as a means 
whereby the wealthy few reap all the 
advantages and dictate the destinies and 
welfare of the many. 

America, of all the nations in the 
world, has achieved the highest develop- 
ment of its economic resources and tech- 
nical know-how. The world, however, 
will judge us, and we must judge our- 
selves, not by our technical progress, 
but by our ability to translate technical 
progress into human progress, human 
happiness, and human dignity. 

To appreciate the over-all significance 
of the UAW-CIO wage policy, we must 
translate it into our entire economy and 
measure its impact not ins terms of a 
million UAW members, but in terms of 
more than sixty million gainfully em- 
ployed people. 

Workers covered by our basic wage 
contracts will receive economic gains 
equivalent to 35 cents per hour during 
the period of the contracts. This means 
that in the last year of the five-year 
agreements, workers will be’ receiving 
an over-all average of 35 cents per hour 
increase in economic benefits over what 
they had before these contracts were 
signed. On the basis of a 40-hour week, 
50-week year, this amounts to an aver- 
age of $700 economic gain per worker. 
If over 60 million gainfully employed 
people all received a $700 economic 
gain, this would amount to $42 billion 
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economic gain for one year. This 
amount is equal to the total national 
income in 1932, and if adjusted for 
change in prices, it still is 56 per cent 
of the total 1932 income of all the 
American people. ~. 
Under our five-year contracts, th 
million workers covered, since they are 
protected against the rise in the cost of 
living by the escalator clause, will have 
during the five years a real economic 
gain of $2,700,000,000. If all of the 
60 million gainfully employed people in 
America made comparable gains, they 
would gain $162 billion for the five-year 
period. 


OLD-AGE SECURITY 


The UAW-CIO basic wage policy 
and our philosophy of making progress 
with the entire community are impor- 
tant tools and potent weapons in the 
job of translating technical progress 
into human progress. 

The development of our complex in- 
dustrial society has created many seri- 
ous and challenging problems. One of 
the more serious and tragic problems re- 
sulted from the growing inability of mil- 


lions of old workers and their wives to - 


meet the cost of sustaining themselves 
in dignity and decency in the last years 
of their lives. Millions of old people 
who had worked hard all their lives, 
lived in constant fear of want and inse- 
curity. Before the union won the job 
security of seniority protection, old 
workers were thrown on the industrial 
scrap heap after industry had robbed 
‘them of their youth and they could no 
longer keep up with the speed of the 
lines. 

Seniority protection stopped this in- 
human practice, and older workers con- 
tinued to work; but they also continued 
to grow old, and we had to meet the 
problem of giving workers security when 
they reached the age when they right- 
fully should be able to retire. This 


problem had to be met by having the 
corporation provide an adequate old-age 
pension to supplement the inadequate 
federal social security payments. 

We first raised the demand for old- 
age pensions during World War II, but 
without success. It was again raised in 
1946, but the scuttling of the price con- 
trols and the resulting tidal wave of 
price increases and profiteering com- 
pelled the union to concentrate its col- 
lective bargaining efforts on the wage 
front. By the end of 1948 there was a 
leveling-off in the skyrocketing of living 
costs, and we took advantage of this 
development to revive the question of 
old-age pensions. A communication 
from the union to our members stated 
at that time: 


The social security demands formulated 
by the International Executive Beard are 
a part of a fight on two fronts. While we 
move toward pensions and social security 
through collective bargaining, we shall, at 
the same time, be working for national 
legislation covering retirement and health 
and medical care. On the legislative front, 
we can expect to win only’ basic national 
minimums for all our citizens. These mini- 
mums, however, will not be high enough to 
meet tke needs of our members. They will 
require supplementation through collective 
bargaining. 

We in the UAW-CIO are no longer will- 
ing to tolerate a continuation of double 
standards in our industry. Under these 
double standards, top corporate executives 
provide generous pension plans for them- 
selves while denying them to the workers, 
who cannot possibly save for their old age 
out of current earnings 

These economic double standards are 
economically stupid and morally inde- 
fensible. 


PRINCIPLES OF A SOUND 
PENSION PLAN 


The Ford pension agreement was not 
only among the first pension plans won 
through collective bargaining in any 
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mass production industry, but it was 
the first pension plan negotiated in 
which the three basic principles neces- 
sary to a sound pension plan were es- 
tablished. 

1. It is a noncontributory plan (com- 
pany to pay entire cost of pension). 

2: Pension payments guaranteed by 


an actuarially sound pension trust fund- 


into which the company is required to 
make payments to cover the cost of past 
as well as future service credits for all 
workers. 

3. Joint board of administration to 
administer the plan, with equal repre- 
sentation from the union and the com- 
pany. 

A week after the Ford agreement had 
established the above three basic prin- 
ciples, 500,000 Steelworkers were forced 
to strike in order to win the noncon- 
tributory principle in their pension 
agreements. 

When the Ford contract was con- 
cluded, we stated very frankly that 
$100 pension was too low and that we 
would fight to raise it in the future. 
We said, however, that the three basic 
principles that we had won in the Ford 
pension agreement were more impor- 
tant than the $100 benefits. Experience 
had taught us that if we won sound 
principles, they would provide the foun- 
dation on which we could build in the 
future. In the Ford agreement, we had 
laid such a sound foundation for future 
action. 

While all three principles established 
were important, the most significant 
was the guarantee of pension payments 
based on the establishment of a pension 
trust fund. We in the UAW-CIO had 
taken the position that a pension plan 
that does not guarantee benefits for life, 
once a worker retires, is no security at 
all. Under pension plans that are not 
guaranteed by an actuarially sound pen- 
sion trust fund, workers never build up 


an equity and have no real security, 
since they are forced to make the same 
fight for pensions at the end of each 
contract. The Miners’ pension plan is 
a good example. It is a “pay as you 
go? plan, not guaranteed by an actu- 
arially sound pension trust fund. There- 
fore the Miners have been forced to 
fight for pensions and old-age security 
at the end of each contract. 

Under the UAW-CIO pension plans, 
benefits for retired workers are guaran- 
teed for life because the money is in the 
guaranteed pension trust fund. 

The building of pension trust funds, 
in which hundreds of millions of dollars 
will be accumulated, will enable the un- 
ion to work for and win, in future ne- 
gotiations, the principle of vested rights 
for workers, or the right to transfer pen- 
sion credits from one company to an- 
other in case a worker moves from one 
job to another. It must be remembered 
that the hundreds of millions of dollars 
which will accumulate in the pension 
trust funds in our industry can be spent 
only for pension benefits. , 


- PRINCIPLES WON AT FORD—NAILED 
Down AT CHRYSLER 


Just as the fight at Ford was to es- 
tablish the basic pension principles, the 
fight at Chrysler was to nail them down. 
After months of negotiations, the Chrys- 
ler Corporation agreed to a $100 pen- 
sion plan, but refused to guarantee pen- 
sion payments by establishing a pension 
trust fund. The corporation rejected 
every offer of the union, including arbi- ' 
tration, and the Chrysler workers were 
compelled to answer the corporation’s 
unyielding attitude of blind selfishness 
by strike action. For 104 days the 
Chrysler workers demonstrated their 
courage and solidarity, and, supported 
by the emergency strike assessment paid 
by other UAW members, one of the 
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most bitter strikes in the history of 
American labor was won. 

The victory in Chrysler nailed down 
the pension principle and paved the 
way for the improved pension agree- 
ment won in General Motors a few 
weeks later, which provided pensions of 
up to $125 a month. Since then, this 
pattern established at General Motors 
has been extended generally throughout 
the industry. 


Take Price Tac Orr Goop HEALTH 


One of the tragic facts of life is that 
we in America have learned to split the 
atom, but we have not yet learned to 
care for people in times of illness and 
in cases of accident. The wealthiest 
nation in thé world has permitted pro- 
hibitive economic barriers to deny mil- 
lions of people needed hospital and 
medical care. 

Many children grow up handicapped 
for life because their parents just could 
not afford to give them the benefits of 
modern medical care. Millions of work- 
ers and their families live in a state of 
fear and insecurity because the threat 
of illness or accidental injury hangs 
over their heads. Many a family has 
scraped and saved to get a few dollars 
laid aside to put the children through 
school or to buy a home, and one seri- 
ous illness or accident has wiped out its 
life savings and destroyed its dreams. 

The UAW-CIO understood the need 
for, and took up the fight to win, pro- 
tection for workers and their families 
against the economic hazards of catas- 
trophic sickness and accidents. 

In 1941 we made a beginning when 
General Motors Corporation agreed to 
make pay-roll deductions to finance pre- 
paid hospital and surgical coverage. 
Steps were taken to extend this type of 
coverage throughout our industries. In 
the period between 1945 and 1948 re- 


peated efforts were made to get manage- 
ment to bargain on company-financed 
hospital and medical programs, but our 
efforts were rejected by management. 
In 1948 we filed an unfair labor prac- | 
tice charge against the General Motors 
Corporation, charging the corporation 
with refusal to bargain on company- 
financed hospital and medical care pro- 
grams. The National Labor Relations 
Board upheld the union’s charge, and 
the right to bargain on this matter was 
established. : 

In 1948 we succeeded in breaking 
through industry’s united front, and 
Kaiser-Frazer agreed to a hospital and 
medical program for workers and their 
families, paid for by the company. 

At present, more than a million work- 
ers are covered by hospitalization and 
surgical programs in which the com- 
panies pay for one-half or more of the 
cost of such care for both the worker 
and his family. Our achievements in 
this field are substantial, and we have 
made a good beginning. We intend, 
however, to press forward both through 
collective bargaining and through legis- 
lation to remove the price tag com- 
pletely from good health and to elimi- 
nate the economic hazards of sickness 
and accidents: : 


SICKNESS AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 


When sickness or accident strikes the 
breadwinner of a family, its members 
have not only the cost of hospital care 
to worry about, but the additional prob- 
lem of loss of the weekly pay check. 
To meet this problem, we have been 
working to provide more weekly sick- 
ness and disability benefits to the wage 
earner during periods of illness. The 
UAW-CIO has contracts covering nearly 
144 million workers which provide for 
weekly sickness and disability benefits - 
from $28 to $45 per week for a period 
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of 13 to 52 weeks. The great majority 
of the covered workers get more than 
$32 for 26 weeks. 

In this field we have laid a solid foun- 
dation upon which we can build larger 
benefits and greater protection to the 
worker and his family in the years 
ahead. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


As a part of our pension programs, 
we succeeded in getting the companies 
to meet the cost of a paid-up life insur- 
ance policy for workers on retirement 
In recent collective bargaining agree- 
ments, we have both increased the 
amount of coverage and reduced the 
cost of such coverage to the worker by 
getting the companies to pay a larger 
share. Selling workers’ insurance con- 
tinues to be a very profitable business. 
Millions of dollars in profits and com- 
mission—all kinds of kickback arrange- 
ments where corporations get rebates 
from the insurance companies—are be- 
ing paid for by our members in their 
part of the cost of their insurance. 

The big insurance companies not only 
make sizable profits out of workers’ in- 
surance dollars—they use these profits 
to finance lobbies in Washington and in 
the various state legislatures to fight 
against legislation necessary to meet the 
needs of workers and the general pub- 
lic. The big insurance companies which 
have financial control over a large part 
of American industry have been in the 
forefront of the fight against organized 
labor and social progress. ` 

The UAW-CIO has approximately 
1,250,000 members. This is a large 
enough group to handle its own insur- 
ance on a mutual nonprofit basis and 
make sizable savings for the workers. 
At the coming UAW-CIO convention, 
I propose to recommend to the dele- 
gates that they vote to authorize the In- 
ternational Executive Board to take ap- 


o7 


propriate steps to establish a UAW- 
CIO nonprofit insurance company to 
meet this problefn. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


The most fundamental long-range 
economic problem faced by people in a 
free society is to find a way to main- 
tain full employment and full protec- 
tion, balanced by full and equitable dis- 
tribution of the wealth created. 

It is tragic that we have learned to 
solve the problem of unemployment in 
war, forging the weapons of destruction 
but as yet we have not been able to pro- 
vide jobs for everyone producing the 
things for a good life in peace. In 1939 
we had approximately 9,000,000 unem- 
ployed, and in the early part of 1950 
we had approximately 4,000,000 job- 
less. War and preparation for war 
solved the problem. Our basic problem 
flows from the fact that the tools of 
modern technology make it possible to 
create abundance, but the people have 
lacked the purchasing power to balance 
our productive power. The Great De- 
pression following the crash in 1929 
saw poverty and hunger in the midst 
of plenty. . 

We in America know how to split the 
atom. We must learn how to feed peo- 
ple when there is enough to eat. We 
must learn how to provide a job for 


-every adult able and willing to work at 


wages geared to the wealth our economy 
creates. To find tools to do this job 
is part of the job of our union. Itis a 
challenge to the vision and imagination 
of free men iù every phase of our eco- 
nomic life. : 

In the past fifteen years, labor has 
worked and fought hard to create the 
tools with which democracy must do its 
job. Seniority protection, wage in- 
creases, overtime and vacation pay, 
night-shift premiums, call-in and holi- 
day pay, pension and hospital-medical 
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care, cost-of-living and annual wage im- 
provement, are all important tools. 

The guaranteed annual wage is- next 
on our schedule in the UAW-CIO and 
certainly it constitutes one of the most 
important tools in finding the answer to 
full and continuous employment in a 
free society. . 

The guaranteed annual wage is more 
than a matter of economic justice to the 
wage earner; it is a matter of economic 
necessity to our nation, for freedom and 
unemployment cannot live together in 
democracy’s house. Since a worker and 
his family must eat and be housed and 
clothed throughout twelve months of the 
year, both logic and economic necessity 
demand that he should receive an an- 
nual wage. Corporation executives get 
paid by the year; why not a worker? 

It will take more than sound reason- 
ing and proved need, however, to win 
this demand. There are technological 
problems involved in the smoothing-out 
of traditional peaks and valleys caused 
by seasonal production. Co-operation 
of management will be required to fa- 
cilitate the necessary research, ground- 
work, and preparation for launching a 
wage-payment system that will give the 
worker a guaranteed annual income. 
We intend, therefore, to call upon rep- 
resentatives of management to join with 
our union in the establishment of a 
Labor-Industry Annual Wage Commis- 
sion in our industry to study all pos- 
sible ways and means of achieving a 
guaranteed annual wage that reflects 
equity for all workers and protects our 
basic contract standards, 

Industry must also come to recognize 
that a guaranteed annual wage would be 
an important step forward in giving se- 
curity to millions of American workers 
‘and toward removing the threat of un- 
employment and getting the needed bal- 
ance between productive power and pur- 
chasing power. The guaranteed annual 


wage will be a practical stimulus for bet- 
ter planning of production schedules, 
since, if management has to pay a 
worker a yearly wage, there will be a 
very real incentive to provide yearly em- 
ployment. ‘This will challenge the in- 
genuity and develop the vast manage- 
ment potential concerning which we 
hear so much in our collective bargain- ` 
ing sessions with management. 

This is a fundamental issue. The 
stakes are high, the obstacles great, and 
the fight will be hard; but I am con- 
fident that we have the will, ‘the 
strength, the courage, and the basic un- 
derstanding of the problem to win this 
further milestone in our forward march 
to a happier, more secure tomorrow. 


POLITICAL ACTION AND LEGISLATION 


Politics is the everyday housekeeping 
job of democracy. In a democratic so- 
ciety, politics is the people’s business. 
Two basic problems confront labor in 
the field of political action: 

1. We must do the practical day-to- 
day organizational work necessary to 
mobilize people and get them to register 
and then get them out to vote on elec- 
tion day. We must break down the in- 
difference that millions of people have 
with respect to discharging their respon- 
sibility as democratic citizens. At a 
time when freedom and democracy are 
being threatened by the forces of Com- 
munist tyranny, millions of Americans 
still do not carry their part of democ- 
racy’s responsibilities by getting out to 
vote on election day. In 1946, only 
35,875,000 people voted out of a po- 
tential 91,634,000; in 1948, only 48,- 
834,000 people out of 93,941,900; in 


- 1950, only 42,324,000 people out of 


96,753,000. 

2. We must carry on a comprehensive 
educational campaign to develop an un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
basic issues on which political decisions 
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are being made and where the interest 
of the people lies. Millions of workers 
have not yet learned the relationship 
between the bread box and the ballot 
box. Millions of housewives have not 
yet learned that their failure to help 
fill the ballot boxes of America with 
good votes is inseparably related to their 
problem of keeping their ice boxes filled 
with good food. 

If all the people in America who be- 
lieve we should have effective price con- 
trol in order to stop the cost of living 
from skyrocketing had turned out to 
vote on election day, we should have-a 
Congress that sincerely believed in ef- 
fective price control and we should have 
a price control law with teeth in it. Be- 
cause only 44 per cent of the people 
voted on election day, we do not have 
effective price control, and taxes of 
little people are back to wartime levels, 
while wealthy families are paying less 
taxes than they paid during the last war. 

It is time the American people learned 
the political facts of life. Politics is as 
much a bread-and-butter matter as are 
wage negotiations. Wage negotiations 
determine how much goes into the pay 
envelopes, but prices and taxes deter- 
mine what the worker is able to buy. 
Workers cannot hope to solve their 
basic problems unless they build organi- 
zation and carry out a joint program in 
the political and economic fields. In its 

s political activities, labor must co-oper-~ 

ate with other progressive and liberal 
forces also working for social and eco- 
nomic progress for all the American 
people. ` 

The major items on our legislative 
agenda are: (1) effective price control 
and a fair tax program; (2) expanded 
social security; (3) national health pro- 
gram; (4) repeal of Taft-Hartley Law; 
(5) civil rights program; (6) adequate 
housing; (7) federal aid to education; 
(8) foreign policy program to strengthen 
Amèrica in the face of Communist ag- 


- 


gression and to work with the free peo- 
ples of the world to win the peace. 


Tse FIGHT For PEACE 


The growing threat of war darkens 
the lives of people everywhere. The 
world has not finished binding up the 
wounds of the last war when once again 
free men are being challenged, this time 
by the forces of Communist tyranny. 
No one can predict with certainty the 
next power move of the Politburo. No 
one can be certain that war is or is not 
inevitable. 

What we can be certain of is that 
America, the strongest nation among the 
free nations of the world, has a moral 
obligation and duty to ourselves and to 
the world to make an all-out effort to 
avoid war and to build a just and last- 
ing peace. While building adequate 
military strength, America must give 
leadership in mobilizing the free world 
to regain the initiative by an all-out 
waging of the peace. We cannot per- 
mit the Politburo to continue to exploit 
the universal desire of people every- 
where for peace. 

The Stockholm peace pledge and 
the Sheffield-Warsaw Peace Conference 
were both hypocritical fronts designed 
to hide Communist aggression. Never- 
theless they were effective psychological 
and propaganda weapons because they 
capitalized upon the overwhelming and 
compelling search of people everywhere 
for peace. 

We who really believe in peace, free- 
dom, and justice must strip the mask 
of hypocrisy from the Communists by 
launching an all-out effective peace of- 
fensive. We must out-work, out-or- 
ganize, and out-maneuver the Commu- 
nists on the peace front. We must not’ 
only build a working relationship be- 
tween governments of the free nations, 
but, what is of greater importance, we 
must build and strengthen a working 
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. relationship between free people of the 
world. 

We must mobilize the spiritual forces 
of free people everywhere and draw 
them together in a total, unselfish, com- 
mon effort at waging the peace. Total 
mobilization of the free people of the 
world for peace, freedom, and justice 
will create a moral force that will be as 
devastating to Communist propaganda 
as a stockpile of H-bombs 


STRUGGLE. FoR MEN’s Minps, 
- Hearts, LOYALTIES 


The struggle between freedom and 
tyranny, between democracy and com- 
munism, is essentially a struggle for 
men’s minds, their hearts, and their 
loyalties. This struggle cannot be won 
and freedom cannot be made secure 
with guns alone. We must avoid being 
maneuvered and provoked into a posi- 
tion where we rely solely on military 
strength. The forces of freedom must 
regain the initiative in-the world con- 
test for men’s minds and hearts and 
their loyalties. America and its allies 
must build adequate military strength 
without delay. However, such a build- 
up must be paralleled by an equally 
impressive all-out peace offensive. 

The Communists have perfected the 
technique of exploiting poverty and hu- 
man insecurity and are forging human 
misery into a political weapon of ag- 
gression. Only by a combination of 
fully adequate military measures and 
prompt, bold action to wipe out human 
misery and desperation can we be suc- 
cessful in winning the loyalty and sup- 
port of hundreds of millions of people 
and strip the Kremlin of its power to 
exploit them and sacrifice thém in bat- 
tles of aggression. 

Only the United States has the mate- 
rial resources for the bold, constructive 
action needed to banish the fear that 
holds the world paralyzed on dead cen- 
ter, hypnotized by negative values based 


on men’s fears and hatreds. The com- 
pelling necessity for quick, positive, dar- 
ing action is more than a matter of 
high purpose; it is a matter of demo- 
cratic survival. If we fail now to 
launch a bold, tangible, practical pro- 
gram for peace, we shall surrender the 
world to the apostles of fear, hatred, and 
hysteria. The negative values in which 
they trade will contribute further to 
world panic and will make war in- 
evitable. 


MILITARY STRENGTH Nor ENOUGH 


We must avoid the tragic mistake of 
trying to contain communism by mili- 
tary strength alone. We must be pre- 
pared to meet the challenge of Commu- 
nist tyranny with military strength 
wherever aggression raises its ugly head, 
but at the same time we must take the 
offensive on the peace front, for it is on 
this front that the free and democratic 
nations of the world possess their over- 
whelming margin of superiority over the 
forces of communism, j 

Hundreds of millions of people 
throughout the world are in revolt 
against poverty and injustice, against 
imperialism and colonialism. We must 


` help these people find a democratic al- 


ternative, or communism will move in 
to fill the vacuum created by our fail- 
ure. We must make it absolutely clear 
that America stands on the side of those 
who fight oppression and tyranny of 
the old colonial variety as well as the 
new Communist variety. 

We must abolish discrimination in 
America, for we cannot hope to provide 
the moral leadership in the world needed 
to balance our economic, military, and 
political leadership if American democ- 
racy fails to practice what it preaches. 

Recently I submitted a proposal to 
President Truman calling for “a total 
peace offensive,” a positive program of 
economic and social action to eliminate 
poverty, human insecurity, and injustice, 


` 
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which are the sources of Communist 
power. 

I offered this proposal for the con- 
sideration of my fellow Americans in 
the belief that all of us are convinced 
that military action alone cannot as- 
sure us that we shall achieve peace. 
I offered it with the conviction that 
human misery and injustice can be 
wiped out, and that the present re- 
sources and knowledge of the world 
make it possible, within a definite period 
of time, for all men to be able to enjoy 
a full measure of economic security, 
human dignity, and political and spir- 
itual freedom. 

We must move in that direction with 
all the strength of the free world, and 
we must start moving now. In addition, 
we must start now to strengthen and 
build, through the United Nations, prac- 
tical and adequate machinery to meet 
the problems of our world community, 
so that as rapidly as possible the rule 
of law shall displace the rule of force. 


POSITIVE FIGHTING FAITH 


Never has the future held more prom- 
ise. Never has the future held greater 
possibilities of disaster. Democracy 
must provide man with a positive fight- 


ing faith which will inspire the will and 
the know-how to translate moral and 
ethical values into basic economic and 
political decisions. 

We can build a better world, in which 
men can live in peace, security, and 
dignity. If nations can be mobilized to 
fight and sacrifice for the negative ends 
of war, then we must find a way to tap 
the spiritual reservoir of free men and 
get people marching and fighting with 
equal determination for the positive 
ends of peace. 

If people will make the supreme sac- 
rifice in war because they share a com- 
mon hate and fear, we can and we must 
find a way to get people of good will, 
working and sacrificing together, to win 
the common hopes and aspirations they 
share in peace. 

This positive mobilization for peace 
is democracy’s great challenge. We 
in America share the major portion of 
world responsibility, and we in the 
American labor movement must con- 
tinue to use our strength, our political 
power, and our spiritual determination 
to win the fight for freedom and peace. 

Unless we win that fight, all of labor’s 
other “practical aims and purposes” will 
have no meaning at all. 
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Why Workers Join Unions 


By JoeL Szmman, Jack Lonpon, and BERNARD KarsH 


HE fifteen million members of 

American trade unions are organ- 
ized into thousands of local unions 
which constitute the backbone of the 
labor movement. For the bulk of their 
members these locals are synonymous 
with the labor movement. The local 
unions represent their members in their 
day-to-day dealings with employers and 
community groups, and influence the 
determination of wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment. 

The rank-and-file member’s concep- 
tion of the role of the labor movement 
is often developed through his experi- 
ences in his local. What is the nature 
of such experiences? Why and under 
what circumstances does a worker join 
a union? What effect does prior work 
experience or familial background have 
upon workers who are asked to join? 
Do they voluntarily and willingly join 
the union, or is it in response to some 
form of pressure? Have they become 
union sympathizers before signing up? 
Do they go along with a group without 
conviction,. or are they opposed to 
unions at the time of joining? How do 
they account for the failure or refusal of 
some of their fellow employees to join 
their union? Do they believe that non- 
members should be compelled to join? 
These are among the questions to which 
` the authors are seeking answers in a 
study under way among members of a 
midwest local of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America. 
` The local union has a membership of 
fourteen thousand workers who are em- 
ployed in an integrated steel mill pro- 
ducing finished steel products, which 
are then fabricated by other companies 
The relationship between the local and 
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the company has been characterized by 
conflict and suspicion. The local union 
has a militant reputation in the industry 
as a result of numerous authorized and 
unauthorized strikes, many slowdowns, 
and aggressive leadership. From time 
to time the local conducts dues picket 
lines to increase its membership, turn- 
ing away over a three-day period those 
employees who cannot produce union 
cards. The local has enjoyed bargain- 
ing rights for its members since 1937, 
but received its first written contract, by 
order of the War Labor Board, in 1942. 
For some years it has had a mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause in its con- 
tract. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The research here reported on is 
based on interviews with representative 
groups within the local—leaders and 
rank-and-file active and inactive mem- 
bers—supplemented by intensive ob- 
servation? over a fourteen-month pe- 
riod. It constitutes a pilot project for a 
larger study on “The American Worker 
as a Union Member,” which is being 
conducted by the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Chicago, 
and which deals with the attitudes or 


1The authors observed all types of formal 
and informal meetings and activities of the 
local and its members, including regular mem- 
bership and group meetings, commictee meet- 
ings, bargaining sessions with management, 
arbitration hearings, picket lines, dues inspec- 
tion lines, and faction meetings They also 
held innumerable informal discussions with 
many union members An index oi the rap- 
port established by the authors with this local 
union is the fact that they were invited to all 
faction meetings held by members of the local. 
No member of the local union shared this 
privilege. 
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orientation of leaders and members of 
local unions.? 

The leadership group was defined to 
include the 13 officers of the local and 
all the grievance men, or “grievers,” 
plus chairmen of key committees and 
past presidents. This made a total of 
36 in the leadership group, of whom 28 
were interviewed. Active members were 
defined as those who had attended from 
four to seven meetings in the past year, 
and 24 of the 43 in this group were in- 
terviewed. Finally, a 1 per cent random 
sample was taken of the union mem- 
bers who had not attended any meetings 
during the previous year, and interviews 
were held with 62 of the 128 persons 
forming this group.2 Interviews were 
held at whatever place the respondents 
suggested—at the union hall, at home, 
in taverns, and on picket lines. 


JOINING WITH CONVICTION 


The great majority in-each of the 
three groups interviewed were found to 
have joined the union with some degree 
of conviction. Smaller numbers joined 
under the informal pressure of their fel- 
low workers or as a result of dues in- 
spection lines; some of those who joined 
under such circumstances were favor- 
ably disposed toward the union, whereas 
others were indifferent or opposed to it. 
Eighty-six per cent of the leaders, 83 
per cent of the active members, and 61 
per cent of the inactive rank-and-file 
members joined with conviction or sym- 
pathy. This large group listed family 


2The present article constitutes part of a 
future report on this study: 

8 Since the authors were primarily concerned 
with a qualitative analysis of the problem 
being studied, they stopped interviewing when 
patterns of responses became repetitive To 
validate their decision to stop interviewing at 
this point, they interviewed a subsample of 
those In the sample who had not been seen, 
without discovering any additional patterns 
of responses. 


background, prior work experiences, or 
experience while in the company’s em- 
ploy as responsible for their pro-union 
orientation at the time of joining. 


Family background 


Among those who reported family 
background as an explanation of their 
having joined the union were several 
whose fathers had been members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, the 
United Mine Workers, or other labor 
organizations and held strong pro-union 
convictions. One of the leadership 
group, son of a union miner, stated, “I 
attended union meetings with my father 
before I was ever inside a church.” ` An- 
other remembered when he was a small 
boy attending Socialist meetings with 
his father. An inactive member said; 
“My dad was a great union man and 
that’s where I got it—if it wasn’t union, 
it wasn’t no good” Another inactive, 
who followed his father into the com- 
pany’s employ, had already seen the 
benefits that his father received through 
the union, and joined for that reason 

With one of the leaders, it was family 
poverty rather than his parent’s convic- 
tions that made him pro-union at an 
early age. He said: “I was union- 
minded long before I came here... . 
Family background is one of constant 
struggle during the depression. Even 
as a kid you hate the bosses when you 
know there is plenty, yet the family 
hasn’t a thing.” 

The size of the American labor move- 
ment today suggests that unions may 
achieve greater stability in the future, 
since so many of tomorrow’s workers are 
being raised in families whose bread- 
winners are union members, 


Earlier work or union experience 


With others it was prior work or 
union experience that had made them 
union sympathizers before they entered 
the company’s employ. Many of these 
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had been members of other unions, and 
several of them, even among the in- 
actives, had been officers of other unions 
in earlier years. “I always belonged to 
the union every place I worked,” and 
“Tm a union man from way back,” were 
typical responses. One of the Mexicans 
in the inactive sample, who had be- 
longed to a union in his native country, 
said, “I see that any people without or- 
ganization are worthless.” Other mem- 
bers who had had earlier union experi- 
ence, however, were wholly unconvinced 
by it, and did not join the steel union 
until interested for other reasons or 
until they were forced in. 

Two unusual cases are worth men- 
tioning. One of them, a leader, dis- 
covered when he applied for member- 
ship that his department was outside 
the bargaining unit, so he organized 
his department in order to be in the 
union. The other, a Negro active mem- 
ber, developed a pro-union orientation 
at school, becoming convinced while 
studying sociology “that the union could 
have an important effect upon the wel- 
fare of the people.” 

In two other cases, while the men had 
long been union sympathizers, it was 
some development in the plant in the 
early days of the CIO drive that led 
them to join. One, an active rank-and- 
file member from a union-minded family, 
became angry when the company asked 
the workers to sign cards saying that 
they would work in the event of a strike. 
Refusing to sign, he was accused by his 
superviser of belonging to the union, 
and as a result of this dispute he joined 
the union. Another, an inactive who 
had earlier been an officer of one of the 
railroad unions, joined before the 1937 
strike because he felt that the company 
union then functioning in the plant was 
not accomplishing anything. 

The existence of such a core of work- 
ers with pro-union sympathies in an un- 
organized plant helps to explain the 


rapid success of the organizing drives of 
unions in the 1930’s. 


Experiences within the plant 


It is interesting to note that 39 per 
cent of the leaders, 21 per ceni of the 
actives, and 15 per cent of the rank- 
and-file inactives stated that they were 
made sympathetic to unionism by their 
experiences at the plant. 

With some workers it was a single 
episode, with others it was the general 
treatment they received, that made them 
embrace unionism. Examples of the 
former were men who were discharged 


-for offenses they considered minor or 


who were improperly charged with mis- 
deeds of one sort or another. Ilustra- 
tive of the latter was the complaint 
heard from several of the men, that un- 
der nonunion conditions they were 
“pushed around” too much. Onè inac- 
tive member explained in broken: Eng- 
lish, “Somebody told me it was good 
and foreman not holler at you, so I 
joined.” A leader said he expected to 
stay with the company “because they 
did so much harm to me between 1933 
and 1939 that it will take 30 years more 
for me to repay them.” 

Once the union was established in the 
plant, its machinery provided an incen- 
tive for employees with grievances to 
join in an effort to get adjustments. 
Two of the rank-and-file inactives had 
joined under such circumstances, “I 
was getting less days than I should have- 
and different pay rates,” one said. “A 
fellow said that I should get into the 
union and let them take care of it and 
I did.” Another who had language diffi- 
culty said, “When I had case, I joined.” 

The above discussion suggests that 
personal experiences in the plant play 
a large part in the thinking oi workers, 
and that an unpleasant personal experi- 
ence becomes a powerful motivation 
that turns workers toward a union and 
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may get them to become active and ac- 
cept leadership positions in it. 


Plant talk 


Two leaders, two active members, antl 
nine inactives joined the union as a re- 
sult of pro-union talk in the plant or 
organizing speeches. Their responses 
showed that at the time of joining they 
had only a very mild pro-union orienta- 
tion. One of the leaders said, “I heard 
the fellows talk about it in the mill. 
They were all saying that you can’t get 
any place by yourself but you have to 
get the guys together and then maybe 
you can do something.” One of the 
inactives was influenced by President 
Roosevelt as well as by his fellow em- 
ployees: “In the campaign in 1936-37, 
the workers got together and wanted to 
organize and then, too, President Roose- 
velt told us to organize the working 
class.-'So we did.” 

Another inactive member who partici- 
pated in the initial organizing drive at 
the plant was persuaded to join the 
union after he met a union organizer in 
a garage. “T figured the union would 
help and volunteered to get into it». . . 
We got to talking about it and he con- 
vinced me it was a good idea I went 
into the mill and talked to others.” 

An active member who joined the 
union before its recognition by the com- 
pany said: “When I was just starting 
out was a steward or griever 
under cover and he talked to me to get 
some of the boys to the union hall. I 
got at least seven or eight to sign up.” 

Another active unionist reacted pri- 
marily in terms of the personality of 
the grievance man in his department. 
‘When the union was coming up, the 
first grievance committeeman we had, 
came to me and asked me to join, but I 
didn’t want to. This griever was an old 
rum-head who used to come to work 
drunk and so I thought what the hell 
kind of union is this. But the next elec- 


, 


tion we had he was beaten and the new 
griever that got the job was a good man 
and I joined when he asked me.” 

Because of a variety of past experi- 
ences, many workers with a mild pro- 
union orientation who are employed in 
an unorganized plant may be persuaded 
to join the union by a small group of 
workers imbued with the mission of 
unionism. Indeed, the presence of a 
very small number of such articulate 
union missionaries can often quickly or- 
ganize a plant. 


INFORMAL GROUP PRESSURE 


A form’of behavior characteristic of 
human society is the coercing effect of 
the group upon the individual members 
who come to share the common expecta- 
tions of the group: There was a fairly 
large number of union members, espe- 
cially among the inactives, who reported 
joining the union merely because others 
were doing so. The authors suspect that 
had they been able to study the motives 
for joining the union at the time the 
step was taken, they would have dis- 
covered that a larger number of re- 
spondents joined the union without con- 
viction and simply because it was the 


thing to do. 
Joining without conviction 


It is significant that, among those who 
joined without conviction, three later 
became imbued with unionism and as- 
sumed leadership positions, and another 
became an active rank-and-file member. 
Twenty-four per cent of the inactives 
interviewed joined without conviction. 

Typical of those to whom the act of 
joining meant little or nothing at the 
time was a member who later became a 
leader: “Somebody came along and 
signed me up. In fact, I didn’t care one 
way or another about the union. I was 
fresh out of school and didn’t know 
anything about unions. Other fellows 
were joining and I joined.” 
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Very similar was the response of an- 
other who also became part of the 
leadership group: “I didn’t know any- 
thing about the union. Another fellow 
persuaded me. I suppose I joined in 
order to jump in line with the majority 
to say I was a union member. It didn’t 
mean much to me at that time.” . 

One of the inactives who joined with- 
out conviction did so on his second-day 
in the plant, when a union steward 
asked him to sign a union card. “I 
didn’t know the advantages or disad- 
vantages of joining but I joined,” he 
stated. Another inactive who also joined 
on his second day of employment re- 
plied, when asked why he joined: “I 
can’t think of a good reason except 
everybody else „was in it.” Another 
volunteered-to join three weeks after 
he started working for the company, 
when the group of men he worked with 
talked about ‘the union one day. “I 
always figured that if you’re working 
with a bunch of men and they’re all 
union members, you should be too,” he 
said. 

An unusual case was that of an in- 
active member who had obtained his 
job through a relative in supervision, 
and who joined the union to show the 
other men that he did not expect any 
special privileges. In another instance, 
one of the inactives who joined without 
conviction, at a time when everyone was 
joining, added that now it has become 
almost compulsory to join, and that one 
who doesn’t join isn’t treated right by 
the other men. 

A deviant case was that of a foreign- 
born worker who joined the union be- 
cause he got a hall free for his son’s 
baptism: “I had a boy to be baptized 
and needed a hall. A man give me 
hall free and then ask me to join. I 
figure I get hall free so I give him a 
dollar. At that time, I no figure there 
be a union there. Afterwards, I know I 
would have to join but I in already.” 


It is often assumed that an individual, 
in accordance with his own conviction 
or point of view, rationally determines 
how he will act in a given situation. 
The’ authors, however, found ample evi- 
dence to support the view that many 
of the members of the local under study - 
made a decision to join the union pri- 
marily on the basis of expediency, rather 
than upon any logical analysis of the 
situation. f 


Joining despite opposition 


A few members joined the union, 
despite their opposition to unionism, 
because of the informal pressures operat- 
ing upon them in their work group. One 
who had belonged to the Independent 
Union that for a time opposed the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee in the 
plant stated: “I didn’t know much about 
unions in those days—just-a kid trying 
to get bread and butter. I spent my 
time ‘fishing during the 1937 strike. I 
was against the union—the ClO—fig- 
ured it was depressing me on making a ` 
living.” After the Independent Union 
collapsed, although he was opposed to 
the CIO, he joined the local when one 
of the men with whom he worked asked 
him to join. Now, however, he is one 
of the active members of the union. 

One of the inactives who joined was 
opposed to the CIO at the time, but- 
did not want to argue with fellow work- 
ers who were already members. Another 
who was and remains opposed to union- 
ism yielded to avoid constant pressure: 
“It was like compulsory—you had to. 
They approached you, kept after you, 
hounded you. To get them off my neck, 
I joined. In my opinion there shouldn’t 
be a union. If I had a plant, I would 
never have a union because I would 
treat the men right and pay them right. 
That’s the only reason you have unions ” 
Thus the pressure of the informal group 
becomes a force powerful enough to 
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determine the conduct of some of its 
members. 


Dues INSPECTION LINE 


A small number of those interviewed 
joined the union when barred from the 
mill by a dues inspection line. Some of 
these workers were not opposed to join- 
ing a union, but had merely delayed 
signing a card. In some cases the delay 
was the fault of the grievance man or 
other active unionists in their depart- 
ments. Many of them would have 
signed a union application blank just as 
readily under any other circumstance, 
if one had been offered them. It is also 
interesting to note that one employee 
who was antiunion but who signed under 
pressure has since become part of the 
leadership group, and that another has 
become an active member. 

One of the inactives who was picked 
up on a dues inspection line had been 

-a member of another Steelworkers local 
before coming to this plant, but had 
neglected to get a transfer card. He had 
told his grievance man that he was will- 
ing to sign up. “I think they call them 
grievers —this guy said he’d sign me up 
when I worked in plant ¥2 but I was 
transferred to plant ¥3 and they never 
came around to me.” A member now 
active in the union was forced to join 
on a dues inspection line because no one 
had asked him to join inside the mill. 
He stated that all workers should join 
because working conditions would be 
intolerable in the absence of a union. 

Other workers were forced into the 
union bythe pressure of the dues inspec- 
tion line although they were opposed to 
union organization. One of the inactives 
said that he did not care to join the 
union, but had to do so on a dues inspec- 
tion line or lose two or three days of 
work, Another employee joined at the 
union hall, to avoid being forced to join 
during one of the dues inspections: “I 
had to if I wanted to work—otherwise, 


I wouldn’t have Dues inspection line 
made me realize that I would either sign 
up or else get stopped at the gates, so 
I went up to the hall and joined.” 

One man who did not think that the 
union was very good because it was 
made up of “radicals stirring up a lot of 
trouble” joined on one of the dues in- 
spections after his foreman had sug- 
gested it: “One of the foremen con- 
vinced me to join because everybody 
else was joining. A couple of times I 
climbed over the fence to get into the 
mill. The foreman said that instead of 
holding men out of the plant, we might 
as well join and get our production 
going” It is interesting to note that, 
by the time the study was conducted, 
this worker had become one of the lead- 
ers of the union. 

These responses show that the reasons 
for joining a union do not fit neatly into 
any preconceived motivational scheme. 
The reasons for joining a union are 
found in the concrete circumstances 
surrounding the lives and work experi- 
ence of employees. Such factors as prior 
union sympathy, informal group pres- 
sure, and militant union tactics of the 
dues-inspection-line type are of crucial 
importance 


REACTIONS TO NONMEMBERS 


Approximately 95 per cent of the el- 
igible workers were members of the 
union. Those interviewed were asked 
why some workers refused to join the 
union. The largest groups of reasons 
advanced related to company orienta- 
tion, desire to get benefits without pay- 
ing dues, dislike of unions in general, 
and the feeling that the local does not 
do anything for the workers. Those 
who emphasized company orientation, 
including such factors as desire for pro- 
motion or fear of the employer, were 
overwhelmingly the leadership -group 
(57 per cent, compared with 20 per cent 
of the actives and 27 per cent of the in- 
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actives). By way of contrast, all three 
groups agreed that “free riders”t were 
an important element among the non- 
members. Among the other items listed 
were ignorance of the union’s accom- 
plishments, objections to the use of 
pressure, and bad union experiences 
elsewhere. 

Typical of those who pointed to com- 
pany orientation to explain the failure 
of nonmembers to join was the leader 
who remarked that “some are company 
stooges who think that they can get 
ahead faster by not joining the union.” 
Others emphasized the fear that some 
workers had of their supervisors: “The 
biggest reason is that there still lingers 
a certain amount of fear of the boss. 
Some men feel that they're in better 
grace with the employer if they don’t 
belong.” Anothef leader combined both 
these factors with age, in stating: “Most 
of those who don’t belong are those who 
are old and feel that they may be dis- 
criminated against by the company, or 
that they have a better chance for pro- 
motions. They are the company men.” 

A substantial number of members in 
all threé groups listed the desire to get 
benefits without paying dues as an im- 
portant factor which kept workers from 
joining. A typical statement was that 
of an inactive member who said: “Some 
just figure $2.00 a month to use for 
something else; others say that they get 
the benefits and why should they pay 
dues. They put pressure on such in- 
dividuals. These individuals enjoy al- 
most as much as members do .. .” 

Without listing specific items, some 
respondents mentioned the dislike of 
unions in general as being a cause for 
not joining. For example, one leader 
said: “I think some of them are sincere 
in their principles in thinking that the 


t Union members define free riders as those 
workers who are willing to accept the benefits 
won by the union without paying the cost of 
securing such benefits 
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union is no good. Others don’t belong 
because they just don’t think it’s right 
without analyzing it.” 

One of those who referred to a general 
dislike of unions on the part of some 
workers pointed as an explanation to 
“the environment they’ve been under all 
the time, the propaganda tkey hear 
about the union.” One of the leaders 
felt that this had been particularly true 
of veterans, many of whom kad been 
turned against unionism by newspaper 
and industry propaganda to wkich they 
had been exposed while in service: “The 
GI’s were the hardest fellows for a long 
time, not the ones who worked in the 
mill before they went into service but 
the new ones The papers and the com- 
panies did a job on them and they fell 
for it.” 

Finally, a large number cf inter- 
viewees felt that workers refused to join 
because this local union did not do any- 
thing for them An inactive member 
stated: “I’ve heard some say thet the 
union doesn’t do anything fcr them. 
But it’s the young fellows who don’t 
know what it was like before the union 
—they assume it was always like this.” 

Another inactive explained: “Some of 
them don’t know what union do for us 
before. . . . Some kick for pay $2.00 
and spend $10 in saloon. Company call 
him to pay Red Cross or Community 
Fund, he pay—but every month he cry 
like baby when $2.00 dues are taken 
off.” ; 

Others thought that use of the dues 
inspection line as an organizing tech- 
nique turned people against the union, 
since many resented “being pushed - 
around and pressured.” One active who 
emphasized this factor stated: “A lot 


of guys see what they do at the gates 


and they won’t join for hell. If you 
tell a man-he has to do something, it 
turns you against it. It turned me 
against them and I was already a mem- 
ber. I don’t like to see that kind of 
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stuff.” One of the leaders argued, how- 
ever, that dues inspections were popular 
with the union membership: “The aver- 
age guy in the mill likes the dues inspec- 
tion line because during the last session 
they kept asking, ‘Did you get the so- 
and-so? He isn’t any better than we 
are—get [him].’” 

Dislike of unions in general because 
of the way they are run or because 
workers were raised in an antiunion 
environment was mentioned far more 
often by the leaders and the active 
unionists than by inactive members. By 
way of contrast, a large number of in- 
actives (21 per cent) said that workers 
did not join because they felt that this 
union did not do anything for them, 
whereas this factor was mentioned by 
only one leader and one active unionist. 


Forcinc NoNMEMBERS TO JOIN 


By a substantial majority, the mem- 
bers interviewed agreed that nonmem- 
bers should be made to join,® justifying 
pressure used for that purpose. ‘The 
leadership held this view almost unan- 
imously (96 per cent), the active mem- 
bers to a less degree (75 per cent), and 
the inactive by a still smaller majority 
(54 per cent). Forcing workers into 
the union was justified either on 
the basis of majority rule or on the 
ground that all who enjoyed the gains 
won by the union should share in its 
expense. One leader modified this view 
by stating, “I feel that if a fellow has a 
legitimate reason for not belonging he 
should not be made to join, although 
I can’t think of any good reason.” 


5 It is interesting to note that in a union 
shop election conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board in the fall of 1950, 86 per cent 
of those eligible voted, and 91 per cent of those 
voting voted to authorize their officials to seek 
a union shop. The company has been ad- 
amantly opposed to the union shop, and at 
the time of writing no change in this attitude 
has been apparent. 


“I don’t see why they should ride our 
coattails,” was a’ typical reaction, in 
this case of an active member, “We pay 
dues and get benefits and they should 
help pay the load too. They get the 
same benefits.” Another active mem- 
ber advanced a similar argument. “You 
hate to carry a guy, do all the work. 
When you get an increase, he isn’t pay- 
ing dues yet gets the same benefits.” 

r An active member recalled a work 
stoppage that occurred in his depart- 
ment because of the presence of a worker 
who was not a union member: “On the 
open hearth floor, we had a charging car 
man who wasn’t a union man and the 
fellows wouldn’t work with him so they 
sat down. [The superintendent in 
charge of industrial relations] told the 
guy to join because he didn’t want the 
mill shut down over, him.” 

An inactive member likened member- 
ship,in the union to paying taxes: “Peo- 
ple are compelled to pay taxes who 
don’t want to in order to keep their 
government running or their communi- . 
ties ... . The few stragglers should 
have pressure put on them .... I” 
don’t like to work with a man who is 
not a member. We all benefit... .” 

Especially among the inactives, how- 
ever, there was a substantial minority 
who believed that nonmembers should 
have the right to decide for themselves 
whether or not to join the union. A 
typical view was that “if a fellow don’t 
want to join, it’s his affair. It’s sup- 
posed to be a free country... . It’s 
their privilege not to if they don’t want 
to join.” 

An active member expressed a similar 
view: “A man should make up his own 
mind. I wouldn’t force a nonmember 
to join. We get out of line that way. 
If you force him, he’s not free and he’s 
not a good man that way. Convincing 
a man is one of the best things in the 
world—but not forcing.” Several made 
the point that members who did not 
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want to belong were of no value to the 
union, anyway. 

The one member of the leadership 
group who opposed the use of pressure 
on nonmembers said: “I think if they 
don’t want to ‘belong it’s easier for 
everybody concerned. They will have 
gripes and when they do, they won’t 
have any backing. It’s better for them 
to find it out for themselves. A man 
forced to join is more detrimental to 
the union than good .... The average 
man says that ‘the first chance I get, 
TU drop out of the union,’ but he never 
does. The reason is that he finds out 
that it is easier to have someone else 
fight his grievances than do it himself.” 

The above discussion clearly indicates 
that most members of this local resent 
the failure of fellow employees to join 
their union. Accordingly, the authors 
found that a substantial majority of 
leaders and active and inactive members 
justified using pressure to make non- 
members join the union. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief review of the circumstances 
under which the leadership and active 
and inactive members of one large and 
militant Steelworkers’ local joined the 
union suggests a wide variety of reasons 
which explain why workers become 
union members. It also emphasizes im- 
portant differences and equally impor- 
tant similarities as among the leaders, 
the active members, and the inactive 
rank and file. 

Workers may join a local when they 
are enthusiastic about unionism, when 
they are moderately interested, wholly 
indifferent, or even opposed. Those who 


join without conviction may become, - 


as a result of their experiences, active 
members and even leaders of the organ- 
ization; and, similarly, those who are 
forced into membership against their 
will may become active or leaders, or 
on the other hand may remain as op- 


posed to unions as they were the day 
they joined. 

In any unorganized plant, the pres- 
ence in number of workers with pro- 
union sympathies, whether because of 
family background, prior unior mem- 
bership, or unpleasant experiences at the 
plant, will materially affect the success 
or failure of any organizing drive. 
Workers such as these are among the 
first to join a union and usually >ecome 
its nucleus. On the other hand, work- 
ers without any previous pro-union back- 
ground are among the most difficult to 
organize, and often join only after the 
union achieves status and power in its 
relations with management. 

Just as a variety of reasons for joining 
or not joining a union exist, so a variety 
of pressures operate upon a worker to 
bring him into the union, even in the 
absence of a closed or union shop clause. 
The informal pressure or threatened un- 
friendliness of the informal work group 
may force some workers into a union 
against their will, just as a dues inspec- 
tion line may make unwilling members 
of others. Yet the fact that a worker 
signs a card only when his entry into 
the plant is barred by dues pickets does 
not show that he is opposed to joining 
the union. He may be thoroughly sym- 
pathetic to the union without having 
taken the initiative in becoming a mem- 
ber, and the union representatives in his 
department may have neglected to ap- 
proach him. 

A wide variety of reasons, similarly, 
are given by union leaders and members 
to explain the failure of nonunionists to 
join. Workers who are thoroughly sym- 
pathetic to unionism tend to have un- 
flattering opinions of those who refuse 
to join, though sometimes there is re- 
spect for a principled view different from 
theirs. Inactive union members, who 
do not identify with the organization to 
the extent that leaders and active mem- 
bers do, are more alert to the weak- 
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nesses of the union and more prone to 
believe that its tactics or its failures 
alienate some prospective members. 
Though the authors have long been 
suspicious of the neat motivational 
schemes so often advanced to explain 
why workers join unions, they were 
surprised to discover that not one of 
these 114 members stated that he joined 
to get higher wages. This suggests that 
much of our economic thinking, which 
assumes that workers join unions largely 
to maximize their income, may rest on a 
faulty understanding of workers’ moti- 
vations. Similarly, the data collected by 
the authors suggest that the motiva- 
tional theories advanced by some sociol- 


ogists are of questionable validity. Of- 
ten the decision to join a union is not 
based on logical reasoning in‘ which 
self-interest figures to a great degree, 
but upon expediency—a reaction to the 
pressures of the moment. 

The act of joining a union may ap- 
pear simple at first glance, but it is 
apparent that the explanations for such 
behavior are far more complex than 
those heretofore advanced. Nor should 


-we be surprised that this is so, consider- 


ing the varied backgrounds from which 
workers come, the complexity of the 
work relationship in which they find 
themselves, and the many influences to 
which they are subject. 
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Collective Bargaining and the Democratic Process 


By Epwin E. WITTE 


N the past there has been a wide dif- 
ference of opinion between labor and 
management over what constitutes col- 
lective bargaining. Particularly in the 
National Industrial Conference of 1919 
and during the wave of union organiza- 
tion which followed the enactment of 
Section 7(a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933, management 


pretty generally took the position that - 


collective bargaining could be carried 
on with individual workers from the 
plant elected by the employees to rep- 
resent them, with no union behind them. 
At that time many employers estab- 
lished such employee representation 
plans or lent a “helping hand” to “in- 
dependent” unions which were manage- 
ment-minded. 

This concept of collective bargaining 
became legally untenable when in the 
Wagner Act it was made an unfair la- 
bor practice for employers to have any 
dealings with unions which they had 
helped to organize, which they had 
aided financially or otherwise, or which 
they had dominated or interfered with in 
any manner—a prohibition which the Su- 
preme Court held valid and to which it 
gave broad scope. This restriction has 
been retained unaltered in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. To this day, some em- 
ployers, when confronted with an at- 
tempt to unionize their plants, give aid 
and comfort to company-dominated un- 
ions. Industry. in general, however, has 

1 The leading case on the subject was Texas 
and New Orleans v Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, 281 U S. 548 (1930) In that case 
the Supreme Court, five years before the Wag- 
ner Act, took the position that there could be 
no collective bargaining where the employer 


controlled the representatives on both sides of 
the table 


accepted the view that collective bar- 
gaining can be carried on only with un- 
ions which are genuinely independent. 
Theoretically, it is still possible for un- 
organized workers to select representa- 
tives to bargain collectively with their 
employer without forming any sort of a 
union, but actually they seldom, if ever, 
do so. On the other hand, there ‘con- 
tinue to be many unaffiliated unions 
operating within a single plant or com- 
pany. Employers may bargain collec- 
tively with them, provided they repre- 
sent a majority of the employees and 
are completely free from employer in- 
terference. ` , 

During World War II what subiects 
unions might bring up in collective bar- 
gaining became a major issue. This 
issue came to a head in the Labor-Man- 
agement Conference, convened late in 
1945 by President Truman. In this 
Conference, the management representa- 
tives wanted to have labor agree that 
there were a long list of matters which 
were management rights outside the 
scope of bargaining; another list of 
matters as to which management had 
freedom to act unilaterally, subject 
to labor’s right to challenge abuses 
through the grievance procedure; and 
also a list of matters, including the 
crucial questions of wages, hours, and 
working conditions, which management 
conceded were proper subjects for de- 
termination through collective bargain- 
ing. Labor refused to go along with 
any advance enumeration of the sub- 
jects which might be raised in collective 
bargaining. It conceded that there were 
management rights.upon which labor 
„did not want to encroach. What are 
proper subjects for bargaining, how- 
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ever, will vary from industry to industry 
and from time to time. 


TAFT-HARTLEY Act DEFINES 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


This issue has since been settled, at 
least as far as the law goes, by the Taft- 
Hartley Act and decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, for the first time, gave this 
country a legal definition of collective 
bargaining. This occurs in . Section 
8(d), in which collective bargaining is 
defined as 


the performance of the mutual obligation 
of the employer and the representative of 
the employees to meet at reasonable times 
and confer in good faith with respect to 
wages, hours, and other terms and condi- 
tions of employment, of the negotiation of 
an agreement, or any question arising there- 
under, and the execution of a written con- 
tract incorporating any agreement reached 
if requested by either party, but such obli- 
gation does not compel either party to 
agree to a proposal or require the making 
of any’ concession. 


Under this definition collective bargain- 
ing includes four related but distinguish- 
able processes: (1) negotiation between 
representatives of the management and 
the union over “wages, hours, and other 
ters ... of employment”; (2) the 
execution of a written contract embody- 
ing the terms agreed upon; (3) negotia- 
tion of any question arising as to the 
interpretation or application of the 
contract; and (4), in the succeeding 
provisions of Section 8(d) not quoted 
above, negotiation over the terms of a 
new contract or of proposed modifica- 
tions, when an existing agreement is 
validly opened for negotiations.” 


2It is to be noted that the obligation to 


bargain collectively, as defined in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, does not include bargaining over 
proposed changes in the contract while it is in 


effect and under its terms not open for nego- ' 


tlations. Demands for bargaining m such 
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It is noteworthy that the subject mat- 
ter for bargaining is described as “wages, 
hours, and other terms and conditions 
of employment.” Significantly the law 
specifies “terms and conditions of em- 
ployment,” not “working conditions.” 
In the Labor-Management Conference 
of 1945 management indicated willing- 
ness to bargain about “working condi- 
tions,” but “terms and conditions of em- 
ployment” is clearly much more inclu- 
sive. Since passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the National Labor Relations Board 
has held that industrial pensions, group 
insurance, and merit increases all are 
matters about which employers must 
bargain collectively. All these decisions 
have been upheld by the Supreme Court. 
There doubtless are some “management 
rights” which do not involve “terms and 
conditions of employment,” but just 

-about all matters which unions have in 
fact brought up in collective bargaining 
anywhere seem to be covered by the 
broad definition in the law. 

Another controversy concerning col- 
lective bargaining also was settled, at 
least for the time being, by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This concerned the area 
of bargaining. As this measure passed 
the House, it would have restricted col- 
lective bargaining to a’ single plant, 
company, or local area. In its final 
form, however, the act included no such 
restrictions. Now, as previously, collec- 
tive bargaining may be conducted on as 
narrow a basis as a particular craft 
within a single plant or on as broad a 
basis as an entire industry, or anywhere 
between. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PRACTICES 
AND PROCEDURES 


The number of collective bargaining 
agreements now in effect in the United 


situations have often been made by left-wing 
unions but now do not have to be acceded to. 
Contracts can always be opened for further 
bargaining by mutual consent. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE DEMOCRATIC Process 


States is not known but is believed to 
exceed 100,000. It is natural, hence, 
that there should be many differences, 
not only in the content of these agree- 
ments, but also in the collective bar- 
gaining practices and procedures. 

The Taft-Hartley Act includes a state- 
ment of the procedures which are to be 
followed in the renewal or modification 
of agreements validly open for negotia- 
tions but is silent as to procedures in 
the negotiation of a first contract or in 
disputes over the interpretation or ap- 
plication of agreements. In relation to 
the renewal or modification of existing 
contracts, the law requires the moving 
party to give written notice to the other 
party of the desired change sixty days 
prior to the expiration date or the time 
the proposed change is to take effect. 
If no agreement has been reached by 
thirty days prior to the expiration date, 
notice must also be given to the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
and to the state mediation agency. No 
strike or lockout may be indulged in 
during the sixty-day negotiation period; 
the penalty for engaging in strikes may 
be deprivation of all rights as em- 
ployees. These provisions attempt to 
formalize some of the procedures in the 
renewal of contracts but do not differ 
basically from those which were in 
pretty general use prior to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, except for the requirement 
of advance notice to the mediation 
agencies, 


Formulation of union and employer de- 
mands 


The first step in collective bargaining 
over the terms of contracts, whether the 
bargaining concerns a first contract or 
a renewal or modification, is usually the 
formulation of the union demands. This 
may be left entirely to the bargaining 
committee or discussed at a union meet- 
ing. Almost invariably the principal 
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officers of the union are ex officio mem- 
bers of the bargaining committee, and 
often the other members are union 
stewards. These other members gener- 
ally are elected by the union but may 
be appointed by the president or the 
union’s executive board. 

The employers also participate through 
selected representatives in the bargain- 
ing negotiations over contract terms. 
The selections are controlled by top 
management. Not infrequently in small 
or medium-sized companies the top ex- 
“ecutive himself participates in the ne- 
gotiations, especially where these con- 
cern the first contract. Where the com- 
pany has a labor relations department, 
its manager will generally be one of 
the company representatives; but often 
he is overshadowed by higher-ranking 
executives. In bargaining negotiations 
many companies also bring their law- 
yers with them, offsetting international 
union representatives, who in important 
negotiations are likely to sit in with the 
local bargaining committee. Where bar- 
gaining is well established, management, 
like the union, considers well in advance 
the position it should take in the forth- 
coming negotiations. Increasingly, em- 
ployers, as well as the unions, present 
demands for contract changes. 


Duration of negotiations. 


Most contracts specify exactly what 
shall be done after demands for changes 
are presented. They allow a few days, 
seldom more than ten, for an answer 
from the other party and provide for a 
joint meeting either at the time the an- 
swer is given or shortly thereafter. 

It is rare that an agreement is con- 
cluded at a single meeting. Often there 
are meetings after meetings, continuing 
right up to the expiration date of the 
contract and even thereafter. Labor- 
management agreements often provide 
that they shall continue in effect for 
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a specified period after the expiration 
date, while negotiations continue. Where 
there are no such provisions, an ad koc 
agreement to that effect is often entered 
into by the negotiators. The practice 
of the coal miners, of “no contract, no 
work,” is still exceptional in American 
industry. 

Collective bargaining negotiations 
have many of the aspects of an oriental 
market. Both sides usually start with 
extreme positions, expecting to make 
concessions later. They feel each other 
out and higgle and haggle over details’ 
Offers and counteroffers are made on the 
several matters in negotiation, positions 
are modified, and tentative agreements 
are reached on some points at issue. It 
is an invariable rule in collective bar- 
gaining, however, that neither offers nor 
tentative agreements are binding unless 
all issues are settled. In the course of 
negotiations, the bargaining representa- 
tives often report to their principals on 
the progress they are making and seek 
further instructions. If the negotiations 
appear deadlocked, federal or state me- 
diators may be called in by either party 
or, in important cases, may intervene 
on their own initiative. The mediators, 
however, can have no part in the nego- 
tiations unless both parties consent. 
They can suggest solutions, but the par- 
ties must make the decisions—unless 
they agree to arbitration, which is still 
unusual in contract negotiations in most 
industries. £ 

It is a creed among many mediators 
that mediation can be effective only 
when a strike deadline has been set. 
Many settlements are arrived at, almost 
literally, at the last minute before a 
strike is scheduled to begin. Most set- 
tlements are compromises arrived at by 
weighing the costs of concessions against 
the risk of a strike. In only a very 
small fraction of all disputes over con- 
tract terms do strikes result, but the 
possibility that there may be a strike is 


an ever present consideration which the 
negotiators do take into account. So 
are the anticipated effects upon the 
workers’ morale or upon the attitude of 
the employers toward the union. 

In most but by no means in all un- 
ions, agreements negotiated by bargain- 
ing committees must be ratified by 
the union members to become effective. 
Such an issue usually comes before the 
union at a special meeting. Because 
the bargaining committee generally in- 
cludes the leaders in power and be- 
cause they defend what they have 
agreed to, ratification is more common 
than rejection; however, rejections are 
not uncommon, particularly if the lead- 
ers lack courage to stand or fall upon 
the agreement. 


Living with the agreement 


After an agreement has been con- 
cluded, there follows the living with it. 
No matter how detailed, the agreement 
never deals with all questions which 
arise in the day-by-day relations be- 
tween management and the union in the 
shop. Many of the provisions are nec- 
essarily expressed in very general lan- 
guage, which acquires specific meaning 
only through interpretation.2 Hence, 
differences arise over the interpretation 
and application of the agreement. The 
grievance machinery, nowadays pro- 
vided for in all contracts, is concerned 
mainly with these differences. In or- 
ganized shops they become matters of 
union concern. 

In the Taft-Hartley Act, it is speci- 
fied that individuals and groups may 
present their grievances individually to 
the management, but the union must 
be advised and must have an oppor- 
tunity to present its view before any 
settlement is made, and the settlement 


8 An example is the common provision that 
discharges shall be made only “for cause” or 
“for just cause.” 
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must be in accord with the union con- 
tract. 

Specific procedures to be followed in 
the settlement of grievances are spelled 
out in all contracts. These begin at the 
lowest echelons of the management and 
union hierarchy—very commonly the 
foreman and the union steward for the 
particular job or worker involved. From 
this level they are carried to higher and 
higher authority until, if no mutually 
agreeable settlement is arrived at, they 
involve finally the Jabor relations direc- 
tor or top management itself and the 
entire union bargaining committee, often 
flanked by an international representa- 
tive. The final stage, in about eight out 
of ten contracts now in effect, is refer- 
ence of the dispute to an arbitrator or 
arbitration board, whose decision is 
binding.* 

All the practices and procedures which 
have been described are a part of collec- 
tive bargaining as defined by law. This 
description, however, is merely a gen- 
eralized account and does not fit every 
collective bargaining relationship which 
now exists in this country. In their de- 
tails the actual procedures in carrying 
on collective bargaining differ greatly in 
different industries and with different 
unions and companies. 


4 Arbitration has often been said to mark a 
breakdown in collective bargaining. When it 
is voluntary, however, it can be looked upon 
as a part of the process of collective bargain- 
ing Where the arbitration concerns the pro- 
visions of contracts, the ideal is for the arbi- 
trator to reach a decision which is the one the 
parties would have arrived at had they car- 
ried their negotiations to a successful conclu- 
sion. In arbitration over the meaning of con- 
tract terms the arbitrator, necessarily, must be 
guided by the contract language and intent but 
can often promote improved relations by the 
conduct of the case and the decision reached. 
Not infrequently arbitration represents merely 
a way by which negotiators shift to an out- 
sider responsibility for decisions with which 
they agree but which, for one reason or an- 
other, they cannot accept without going to 
arbitration. 


International unions and employer? as- 
sociations 


What has been presented apples most 
accurately where the agreements are 
made between local unions and single 
employers, without participation by in- 
ternational unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations. This situation, however, is the 
exception rather than the rule. Inter- 
national unions have a part in a ma- 
jority of contract negotiations and also 
participate in many grievance settle- 
ments. The participation of interna- 
tional unions in contract bargaining 
may go no further than a requirement 
that the international union president 
or executive board must approve all con- 
tracts entered into by locals—which is 
often a perfunctory matter. Beyond 
that, representatives of the international 
union often assist the local bargaining 
committees, both in contract negotia- 
tions and in the final stages in the set- 
tlement of grievances. 

Most radically differing from the ac- 
count presented is the common practice 
of major unions in the mass procuction 
industries of formulating demands on an 
industry basis, either in connection with 
key negotiations or in the development 
of a uniform set of demands which are 
presented to all employers with whom 
the union has agreements. This is the 
sort of collective bargaining which was 
characteristic of the several “rounds” of 
wage increases in the years immediately 
following the close of World War TI. 
In this sort of bargaining, the participa- 
tion of the union membership in the 
formulation of the demands at the best 
is through elected representatives, act- 
ing in union conventions or at special 
conferences. After the demands are for- 
mulated, the actual negotiations in the 
pattern-setting contracts follow pretty 
much the course which has been dis- 
cussed. After the pattern has been set, 
the union in negotiations with other em- 
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ployers is very insistent that they fol- 
low the pattern; however, there is much 
evidence that many deviations were al- 
lowed smaller and less prosperous em- 
ployers in the postwar wage-round set- 
tlements. 

Employers on their part often bargain 
through employers’ associations. In that 
case the employers act through repre- 
sentative bargaining committees selected 
pretty much as are the union commit- 
tees. In such situations also, it is quite 
common that agreements require ratifi- 
cation by the members of the associa- 
tion before they can go into effect. 
Where the employers’ association has 
a permanent secretary or counsel, this 
official may be in real control of the 
negotiations on the part of the employ- 
ers, as may be a long-time union presi- 
dent or business agent on the employee 
side. Under some contracts, grievance 
adjustments also may become a func- 
tion of such “professionals.” 

The deviations from what was earlier 
described as the usual procedure are 
even more numerous than has been 
noted. In industries where there are 
many small unorganized employers, un- 
ions may merely present a contract to 
them and insist that they sign on the 
dotted line, without as much as dis- 
cussing it with them. Conversely, weak 
unions must often take what the em- 
ployers offer, without much bickering 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Many people see nothing democratic 
in collective bargaining. They look 
upon the entire process as a power 
struggle. Instead of arriving at agree- 
ments on the basis of arguments and a 
joint consideration of common problems, 
the results depend upon the willingness 
of the respective sides “to take a strike.” 
A further criticism is that political con- 
siderations overshadow all others in col- 
lective bargaining on the part af the 


unions. Collective bargaining, it is 
charged, is conducted to benefit the 
union rather than the workers, and to 
entrench union officials in their posi- 
tions. It is also claimed that the rank 
and file of the workers have very little, 
if any, voice in collective bargaining. 
Finally, there is the complaint that 
collective bargaining stifles individual 
initiative, holds back the best workers, 
and treats them very unfairly. 

All of these criticisms have founda- 
tion in what has occurred in some in- 
stances. With at least 100,000 collec- 
tive bargaining agreements in force in 
this country, most of which involve dif- 
ferent employers and unions, it is not 
surprising that examples of about every 
conceivable practice are to be found. 
Collective bargaining relationships in 
the great majority of cases date back 
only to the late thirties or the forties 
Their normal development was seriously 
affected by the abnormal conditions of 
the war and postwar periods. 

Great progress toward improved col- 
lective bargaining has been made de- 
spite many obstacles and continuing in- 
stances of undemocratic procedures and 
antisocial results. Not only has collec- 
tive bargaining spread and been more 
widely accepted, but procedures have 
become more standardized and the total 
results improved through the develop- 
ment of more friendly relations between 
the parties. The greatest improvement, 
probably, has occurred in the settlement 
of disputes over the meaning and the 
application of collective agreements. In 
many industries, collective bargaining 
over contract terms also has come to 
operate much more smoothly than when 
it was newer. 

When it comes to democracy, com- 
parisons can be made with our political 
democracy which are not altogether un- 
favorable to collective bargaining. In 
most collective bargaining there is a 
great deal of direct participation by the 
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union members. The bargaining com- 
mittee most commonly is elected by the 
members, and very often the demands 
presented to the employers are discussed 
and approved in advance at union meet- 
ings. In the great majority of all col- 
lective bargaining negotiations over con- 
tract terms, ratification by the members 
is required before agreements become 
effective. Not all union members are 
satisfied with the demands made, and 
many more are likely to be dissatisfied 
with the final results. But at all times, 
what a majority of the members are be- 
lieved to want or are likely to approve 
is uppermost in the minds of the nego- 
tiators. Union officials win or lose re- 
elections largely on the degree to which 
they are able to satisfy the membership 
in collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining has in it an ele- 
ment of power pressures, but this also 
plays a part in the actual functioning of 
our political democracy. Sweet reason 
and logic do not alone determine the 
outcome of contract negotiations. The 
weighing of the probable costs of strikes 
against the costs of concessions neces- 
sary to maintain the peace enters into 
many settlements. In some cases, the 
side in a position of overwhelming power 
insists upon acceptance of its dictates 
without any real bargaining. It is 
doubtful, however, whether there is 
more duress in collective bargaining 
than in many everyday business trans- 
actions, although it may be less dis- 


guised. 
Management 


There is little question that collective 
bargaining is not liked by most busi- 
nessmen. It is very time consuming 
and very trying. The social amenities 
are often forgotten in heated bargaining 
sessions. Collective bargaining operates 
to restrict the freedom of management 
to run the business as it sees fit. 


Through its processes, labor is accorded 
a voice in the determination oi condi- 
tions of employment. This is irksome 
to many managers who have heretofore 
been unchallenged in their decisions. 
What is more serious is that collective 
agreements may make it more difficult 
for managements to act promptly when 
emergencies confront the business. 

That it is possible for emplcyers to 
live with and prosper under collective 
bargaining, however, has been denon- 
strated by many firms. Collective bar- 
gaining substitutes democratic processes 
in the determination of conditions of 
employment for the absolutism of man- 
agement. As it has developed in the 
United States, however, it does not at- 
tempt to sovietize industry or deprive 
management of its basic control of the 
business. 

In some respects, collective bargain- 
ing has even proved beneficial to man- 
agement. Increased wage rates—a nor- 
mal result of collective bargaining— 
have proved a powerful stimulus to 
more rapid technological and other im- 
provements to keep down increases in 
unit costs. Above all, unionism and col- 
lective bargaining have made manage- 
ment more conscious of the importance 
of the human element in production. 
The emphasis in recent years upon hu- 
man relations and the more considerate 
treatment of the workers even in unor- 
ganized plants appear to a very consid- 
erable degree to be attributable to the 
spread of collective bargaining. 


Workers 


But it is to the workers that col- 
lective bargaining has meant mest. A 
number of recent studies have attempted 
to determine how much collective bar- 
gaining has benefited the organized 
workers in higher earnings. These have 
produced inconclusive results, as it is 
impossible to determine what the earn- 
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ings of the workers would have been 
had they remained unorganized. There 
is little question, however, that collec- 
tive bargaining has resulted in elevating 
the status of the worker, in other than 
economic respects, both inside and out- 
side of the shop. It has given him a 
good deal of protection in his job and 
greatly improved the treatment he has 
received from foremen and other su- 
pervisors. It has increased his self-re- 
spect and his stature with his fellows. 
To many workers it has opened oppor- 
tunities for leadership and public atten- 
tion which otherwise would probably 
never have come to them. 

This does not mean that collective 
bargaining has benefited all workers in 
organized plants. It very probably has 
nad some tendency to keep down the 
earnings and slow up the advancement 
of the best workers. Where the union 
shop prevails, some workers must pay 
union dues which they resent. In some 
cases the union shop has even meant ex- 
clusion from employment of noncon- 
forming workers. Many union mem- 
bers take little interest in their unions 
but are very critical of what they do, 
and pay their dues grudgingly. Yet, as 
the union shop elections under the Taft- 
Hartley Act have demonstrated, and 
also as has been shown repeatedly in 
strikes, all of the union members and 
often also many nonmembers among the 
workers rally to the support of the un- 
ions in crises. 

It is a requirement of law that the 
unions which are the collective bargain- 
ing representatives of the employees 
must fairly represent all of them, in- 
cluding the nonmembers. Invariably 
the wage increases and other gains won 
through collective bargaining are ex- 
tended to the nonmembers on precisely 
the same basis as to members. There 
is evidence, however, that unions often 
are less alert in servicing the grievances 
of nonmembers than of members, 


The effects of collective bargaining 
upon unorganized workers outside of 
the bargaining unit have been much de- 
bated. What is certain is that many 
gains made by organized workers in col- 
lective bargaining have been extended 
very soon thereafter to the unorganized. 


The general public 


That the general public has found col- 
lective bargaining to be in its interests 
may be inferred from the approval and 
pretection afforded collective bargaining 
by law in this country. Long before the 
Wegner Act, the courts in numerous de- 
cisions declared collective bargaining to 
be not only lawful but socially desirable. 
Bezinning with the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926, and given general application 
in the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 
and in Section 7(a) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act of 1933, the right 
of workers to bargain collectively was 
given legal protection against interfer- 
ence by employers. In the Wagner Act 
of 1935, this right was implemented 
by special governmental machinery and 
processes to make it really effective. 
Waile the Taft-Hartley Act now in ef- 
fect, unlike the Wagner Act, can be in- 
terpreted as making it a matter of in- 
difference to the public whether workers 
bargain collectively or individually, this 
law has retained all the legal protection 
previously accorded collective bargain- 
ing and also includes a declaration of 
policy recognizing its social value. 

This value arises from the fact that 
collective bargaining is associated with 
the development of industrial democ- 
Tacy. There appears also to be a close 
connection between industrial and po- 
litical democracy. Certain it is that 
totalitarian governments everywhere, 
whether of the left or the right, have 
suppressed free trade unionism and have 
substituted governmental determination 
of conditions of employment for collec- 
tive bargaining. 
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The government 


Even in a democracy, the government 
has an important part in labor-man- 
agement relations. The establishment 
of minimum standards to protect the 
health, safety, and welfare of the work- 
ers is not inconsistent with collective 
bargaining. Nor can the government 
adopt a completely hands-off policy 
when collective bargaining breaks down 
and interruptions occur which seriously 
menace the general welfare. But the 
keystone in the policy of a democratic 
country in labor-management relations 
must always be the encouragement of 
collective bargaining. 

In time of war, interruptions of pro- 
duction are much more likely to en- 
danger the public safety than when 


there is peace. Authoritative settlement 
of unresolved disputes becomes an ab- 
solute necessity. As our experience in 
World War II demonstrated, collective 
bargaining, however, does not have to 
be abandoned altogether. Government 
determination of disputes will work in 
a long war only if most disputes, or at 
least most issues, are settled directly 
between the parties. In the settlement 
of unresolved disputes, also, something 
of the essence of collective bargaining 
can be retained through the triparty or- 
ganization and functioning of the gov- 
ernmental tribunals. With all its de- 
fects, collective bargaining is the demo- 
cratic process for determining conditions 
of employment. It must be retained 
even in wartime to the fullest extent 
consistent with the national safety. 
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Internal Characteristics of American Unionism 


By Pere Tart 


HE present union membership of 

about sixteen million workers is 
not a homogeneous body. Made up of 
several hundred international and thou- 
sands of local unions, the trade unions, 
while in general pursuing similar broad 
ends—the protection and improvement 
of the economic position of their mem- 
bers—nevertheless frequently differ from 
each other. Differences in policy with 
’ respect to the employer, the community, 
the labor movement, and- the member- 
ship may be due to one or several causes. 
Among the more important are the in- 
dustrial environment in which the union 


operates, the kind of worker the indus- ` 


try attracts, the period in which the 
union was organized, the experience of 
the union in its relation both to the em- 
ployer and to its members, and even the 
kind of individuals that emerge as lead- 
ers. It is not feasible to assign weights 
to the factors enumerated, nor could 
one argue that they exhaust the reasons 
for variation. They are listed only as 
suggestions, and certainly additional and 
more precise reasons might be given. 


CATEGORIES OF UNIONS 


At the present time, American trade 
unions can be divided into four general 
groups. There-are (1) unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
(2) unions affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, (3) unaffili- 
ated unions that follow the Communist 
party line, and (4) other unaffiliated 
unions. The present situation contrasts 
with that prevailing prior to the first 
Roosevelt administration, when organ- 
ized workers belonged to unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, non- 


affiliated unions, and company unions. 


.The latter have been outlawed by stat- 
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ute, and although unions that are closely 
tied to an employer still exist, they show 
considerable independence and militancy 
in negotiations and in the handling of 
grievances. 

There are unaffiliated unions such as 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
which: have in the past been affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
or like the railway brotherhoods, which 
have been closely tied to the AFL in 
philosophy and outlook. Unaffiliated 
unions have also arisen which because 
of local, personal, racial, or craft influ- 
ences have not joined either of the two 
labor centers. A third group of un- 
affiliated unions resemble the older com- 
pany unions. 


THe CIO AND COMMUNISM 


A number of unions that were affili- 
ated with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations now find themselves inde- 
pendent because of their expulsion from 
the parent body. The cause for the 
forcible dissociation goes back to the 
founding of the CIO. Because of the 
changes in legislation and in social cli- 
mate, large opportunities existed for or- 
ganizing workers in the mass production 
and other industries. The absence of 
unions and staffs of officers made it pos- 
sible for leaderships to arise in some of 
the more recently organized areas which 
followed the policies and accepted the 
principles of the Communist party. In 
some unions—the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) is an example—oppo- 
nents of the principles of the Commu- 
nist party were able to muster sufficient 
strength to eliminaté the followers of 
the Communist party from all influence. 
In others—the United Radio, Electrical 
and Machinery Workers is perhaps the 
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leading example—the followers of the 
Communist party line showed them- 
selves too resourceful and too deeply 
entrenched for the opposition. In most 
instances, the unions following the Com- 
munist party line functioned effectively 
on the trade union plane. As the Com- 
munist sympathizers controlled the ad- 
ministrative machinery, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to build a group that 
would oppose the leadership. 

Within the CIO, as in the AFL, the 
principle of the independence and au- 
tonomy of the trade union movement 
has been accepted. District No. 50 of 
the miners’ union is the only attempt 
now being made to fashion an extensive 
and variegated labor movement whose 
eventual control will lie with a union in 
another industry. After the CIO had 
slipped from the domination of John L. 
Lewis, he set out to retrieve this loss, 
and formed District No. 50 to organize 
in all industries. The essential differ- 
ence between the two movements—CIO 
and District No. 50—is that in the first 
instance autonomous unions were im- 
mediately or eventually set up, and in 
the latter case the newly organized were 
marshaled into a segment of the United 
Mine Workers of America, over which 
Lewis had full control. The CIO fol- 
lowed the older pattern; its organizing 
drives were designed to establish inde- 
pendent and autonomous unions, and 
consequently no direct interference in 
the internal affairs of its affiliated unions 
was possible. 


THe MENACE oF COMMUNISM 


Once the unions are established as 
going concerns, not only does the cen- 
tral organization lack direct means of 
compulsion, but experience has demon- 
strated the desirability of allowing dif- 
ferences in views and policies. A‘wide 
variety of opinion on most questions 
has always existed within the labor 
movement, but those who follow the 
Communist party present a unique 


problem. Differences in opinion are 
usually based on different valuations of 
the methods to be used in attaining the 
objectives of the trade unions. Such 
differences may, of course, involve fun- 
damental problems such as the attitude 
towards politics or the employer. Yet 
as long as issues are evolved with the 
view of improving the efficiency of the 
union, no question as to the propriety 
of presenting a particular policy can be 
raised. Communists, in contrast, re- 
gard the trade union as an auxiliary of 
the political party—a subordinate and 
inferior instrument of the latter. Even 
more serious for the trade union is that 
the Communist party is itself a section 
of an international apparatus whose 
first and last loyalty is to a foreign gov- 
ernment, the Soviet Union. Communists 
operate as a disciplined phalanx, their 
views on policy are predetermined, and 
determinations are made on the basis 
of criteria that have no direct relation 
to the needs and interests of the labor 
movement. 

Prior to 1933, Communists were not 
able to gain much influence in the trade 
union movement; but the rapid expan- 
sion in unorganized industries allowed 
them to establish themselves firmly in 
certain areas and in particular unions. 
These were virtually all unions of the 
CIO. That body then faced the diffi- 
cult problem of cutting off hundreds of 
thousands of members from itself. It 
is not an easy decision, and no action 
could reasonably be expected until such 
time as the affiliation of Communist 
unions was a menace to the labor move- 
ment and a threat to the United States. 
When the officers of the CIO became 
convinced that the affiliation of Com- 
munist unions was aiding the latter in 
carrying out party policy in the United 
States and, even more important, abroad, 
steps were taken to rid the CIO of 
Communist unions regardless of cost. 
The CIO has, in my opinion, been 
unjustly criticized fer not taking this 
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step sooner; the critics assume that a 
great organization should have accepted 
their views rather than allow experience 
to determine policy. 


Non-ComMunist INDEPENDENTS 


The non-Communist independents are 
not stable in their affiliation. The In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
withdrew from the AFL because the Jat- 
ter sided with the carpenters’ union in 
a jurisdictional dispute involving these 
two unions, and rejoined the Federa- 
tion after a satisfactory settlement had 
been worked out. The withdrawal of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
from the CIO and then from the AFL 
does not seem to involve any issue of 
principle or difference of policy. It is 
simply a demonstration of Lewis’ insist- 
ence on acceptance of his views, even 
on nonessential issues, as the price of 
affiliation. It is unlikely that either of 
the major labor organizations will ac- 
cept his terms. 


INTERUNION RELATIONS 


Despite the division of the movement, 
labor, exclusive of the relatively. small 
Communist wing, is today closer to- 
gether than at any other time since 
1935. Perhaps the most important rea- 
son for the change is the demonstration 
by the large CIO unions of their ability 
to survive. When these unions were 
first organized, many old-line labor lead- 
ers were convinced that the unions 
could not overcome the infantile ail- 
ments and organizational difficulties that 
had destroyed earlier efforts at indus- 
trial organization outside the protective 
wings of the AFL. Whatever may be 
the reason, the new unions not only 
overcame their early infirmities, but 
have been able to increase their mem- 
bership over the years. While com- 
petition between AFL and CIO unions 
still exists, in most instances the issue 
is resolved by a bargaining election. 

Another factor has brought the unions 


together—the growing differences be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. No large numbers of American 
workers or any substantial segment of 
their leaders would side against their 
own country in the cold war. Conse- 
quently the great body of the CIO 
found itself at one with the AFL not 
only on the need to support the United 
States, but in waging an active cam- 
paign to convince European labor of the 
justice and reasonableness of our cause. 
Both organizations played an important 
role in the launching of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
which will seek to reduce the influence 
of the communist World Federation of 
Trade Unions, and will oppose its at- 
tempts to sabotage the resistance of the 
democratic world to Soviet imperialism. 

It may be said that American labor 
unions, especially those of the CIO, have 
taken greater risks in opposing Commu- _ 
nist labor organizations than some great 
corporations. It is not to the honor of 
great corporations which preach through 
paid advertisements the merits of indi- 
vidualism and democracy to aid openly 
Communist leaders in the trade unions. 
These tactics are reminiscent of the co- 
operation of German industrialists with 
Hitler, but experience shows that they 
are foolish and self-defeating. 

The Taft-Hartley law has been an- 
other factor which has brought the 
unions closer together. Rightly or not, 
any feeling that the unions were too 
strong for attack was dispelled by this 
legislation, and especially the older 
leaders saw themselves slowly returning 
to the time when labor law was largely 
an instrument by which employers in- 
hibited the organization of their em- 
ployees. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


At the time the Taft-Hartley law was 
enacted, some influential leaders of the 
CIO were favorable to the idea of a la- 
bor party; but the notion scarcely finds 
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any proponents in the ranks. It would, 
however, be an error to argue that the 
present political activity by labor is 
similar to that of the pre-New Deal era. 
The form of activity is the same, but 
the magnitude on which it is carried on 
is quite different. Not only the CIO 
but also the AFL has a permanent po- 
litical organization—Labor’s League for 
Political Education. Neither the league 
nor the CIO’s Political Action Commit- 
tee can be regarded as paper or part- 
time organizations. Instead, they func- 
tion every day. Joseph Keenan, the 
director of Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education, called its establishment 
“a revolutionary step”? His appraisal 
seems valid, for the AFL formerly fol- 
lowed a lukewarm political policy. It 
endorsed its friends and opposed its 
enemies, but it seldom waged a perma- 
nent, nation-wide, grass-roots political 
campaign. 

. Even more important are the substan- 
tive changes in the AFL’s political pro- 
gram.? Under Gompers and up to the 
New Deal, the American Federation of 
Labor was concerned mainly with elimi- 
nating laws that hampered the effective- 
ness of union activity. Economic action 
was depended upon for protection and 
benefits to labor. Political action was 
necessary to win a Congress that would 
deter the judiciary from interfering with 
the legitimate activities of labor. Only 
the weaker groups in the labor force— 
women, children, seamen—required posi- 
tive aid from government. Thus Gomp- 
ers opposed social insurance, fearing it 
would put a strait jacket on labor, and 
believing that labor could achieve all the 
security it needed through collective 
bargaining. 

The present attitude of organized la- 
bor is fundamentally different. Not only 
does it demand that government provide 


1 International Free Trade Union News, Jan. 
1950, p. 4. 

2I am indebted to Professor Maurice Neu- 
feld for pointing out this difference. 


protection of the right to organize, but 
social security and housing are also 
endorsed. The positive programs de- 
manded of government are far in excess 
of anything that Gompers would have 
been willing to sponsor. He and his 
close associates had a “syndicalist” bias 
against depending upon government, a 
bias reinforced by the attitude of the 
courts and government agencies toward 
labor during industrial disputes. 


JURISDICTIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


The spread of labor organization has 
to some extent broken down the “‘sanc- 
tity” of jurisdictional boundaries. This 
does not mean that demarcation dis- 
putes are absent. In the skilled trades, 
especially building construction, differ- 
ences over jurisdictions are quite com- 
mon, although a fairly effective organi- 
zation exists for the settlement of these 
controversies. The expansion of CIO 
unions from mass production to fabri- 
cating plants and the organizing of the 
workers therein on an industrial basis 
have done much to undermine the con- 
cept of the inviolability of jurisdictional 
areas; the machinists and the electrical 
workers have in practice followed a 
similar policy, and the teamsters are in 
a constant state of “jurisdictional ex- 
pansion.” 

Unions are increasingly recognizing 
the realities of the situation, and the 
agreement between the machinists’ union 
and the CIO automobile workers against 
raiding each other’s memberships is an 
example of the realization that jurisdic- 
tional boundaries must, at the present 
time, be broad and fluid, and that 
unions are likely to accept into their 
ranks whatever workers are willing to 
join. The growing liberality in attitude 
is in a sense an adjustment of the labor 
organizations to present-day realities. 
This change in attitude makes political 
and other forms of co-operation between 
unions much easier, and allows them to 
pursue common political policies. 
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UNION DEMOCRACY 


The expansion of union membership 
raises in more acute form the question 
of management of the union. Discus- 
sion of this question is usually put un- 
der the heading of union democracy. It 
is one of the most difficult issues to de- 
fine, let alone discuss. General_agree- 
ment could be reached on the statement 
that union members ought to have a 
right to elect their own officers, that 
they should be the ultimate depositories 
of power, that they should be allowed 
a fair trial whenever they are charged 
with violating the rules and regulations 
of the union These are very general 
and inviolable rights. The problem is, 
however, more difficult to deal with or 
define in concrete terms. 

A large part of the difficulty is in- 
herent in the nature of union organi- 
zation and the type of problems the 
union handles. A union is not cotermi- 
nous in makeup with the community at 
large. The latter is made up of people 
from all classes, with diverse objectives 
and aspirations. Not only opinions but 
also interests vary, and not only must 
each group be guaranteed its rights to 
speak and advocate, but compromises 
must be evolved so that no group is 
severely penalized or injured. A trade 
union is essentially a single-purpose or- 
ganization; it is primarily organized to 
advance the interests of its members. 
While differences over the methods to 
be pursued or the policies to be espoused 
usually exist, there is general agreement 
on the aims of the union. 

Moreover, a labor organization must 
be prepared to meet an attack by the 
employer or engage in a campaign for 
concessions that may involve severe 
sacrifices by the members. Conse- 
quently, a labor union cannot allow at- 
tacks upon its officers which will under- 
mine the membership’s confidence in its 
officers and thereby weaken the organi- 


zation to external attack. Criticism 
against leaders and officers must to some 
extent be more circumscribed than in 
society at large. 

There is another aspect of the ac- 
tivity of labor unions which places 
limitations upon the “uncontrolled” con- 
duct and even speech of members. 
Unions enter into contractual arrange- 
ments with employers. Aside from the 
legal penalties to which a union may be 
exposed for violation of contracts, the 
employer’s faith in a union’s commit- 
ments depends in large measure upon a 
union’s willingness to enforce its agree- 
ment. A union cannot allow its mem- 
bers to encourage disregard of con- 
tractual agreements, for it may bring 
about action which will undermine the 
union’s relations with the employer and ` 
thereby jeopardize the collective bar- 
gaining edifice which has been erected. 


NATIONAL AUTHORITY OVER LOCALS 
The problem of union democracy is 


` complicated by the frequent necessity 


of dovetailing local policies with re- 
gional and national policies. Whenever 
policies with respect to the employer or 
to regulations of the trade are matters 
of local concern, the relations between 
the central and local organizations need ` 
raise no problem. However, when cer- 
tain issues are decided on a nation-wide 
basis, the question of the right of locals 
to act contrary to the general will may 
well arise. 

This type of problem, it must be rec- 
ognized, is not peculiar to labor unions. 
Conflicts between a small segment and 
the larger whole is not uncommon to 
other kinds of organizations and even 
governments. Local autonomy is a de- 
mand that at one time aroused consid- 
erable emotion, and it can be compared 
to home rule in government. With the 
spread of regional and national bargain- 
ing, with the tendency for standards and 
demands to be set on an interlocal level, 
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it becomes increasingly difficult for the 
local union to determine many issues 
which formerly were within its au- 
thority. The central organization must 
insist upon conformance, and the re- 
fusal to allow variation does not, in my 
opinion, affect the democratic nature of 
the union. i 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


Allowing for the need for the sub- 
ordination of local policies to the gen- 
eral will, there remains the question 
whether the membership has the power 
to influence decisions and protect itself 
against inefficiency and arbitrary con- 
duct of the officers. All unions provide 
a procedure for the trial, punishment, 
and review of offenses charged against 
members. The fairness with which these 
institutions are administered is likely 
to differ between organizations and even 
between branches of organizations. Em- 
pirical evidence on this question is far 
from abundant, but our knowledge of 
the attitude and operations of labor 
unions leads one to believe that trials of 
members are infrequent, and the num- 
ber disciplined for serious offenses very 
small. Not many occasions are likely to 
arise in the normal course of events for 
taking action against members. 

The question may be asked if the 
small number of disciplinary actions 
may reflect the lack of political vitality 
within the union and the resigned ac- 
ceptance by the membership of the will 
of a few leaders. It is true that unions, 
like other organizations, find it difficult 
to attract their members to meetings; 
but this indicates acceptance of, if not 
satisfaction with, the operations of the 
union. Whenever important issues are 
discussed, the turnout is likely to be 
greater. The failure of a large propor- 
tion of members to attend meetings may 
indicate that the union is functioning 
effectively,- rather than the opposite. 
Can we infer from the low attendance 


at meetings that officers can impose 
their policies upon the organization? 


POSITION oF NATIONAL OFFICERS 


In discussing the position of union 
officers, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween local officers and national officers. 


- National officers are the'ones who have 


established themselves as a result of 
service in important locals. In older 
unions, they are likely to be leaders in 
the dominant group in the union. For 
the highest offices in the union—presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer—contests 
are not likely. As a rule, opposition 
candidates are not likely to have suffi- 
cient prestige to challenge the incum- 
bents. This is not an invariable rule or 
custom, and in the last several years 
there have been contests for the presi- 
dency in the AFL electrical workers’ 
union and the switchmen’s union, in the 
CIO rubber workers’ organization, and 
in the CIO furniture workers’ union. 
A contest in the CIO textile workers’ 
union for the executive vice president’s 
position led to the re-election of the in- 
cumbent over the opposition of the head 
of the union and the majority of the 
executive board. However, the execu- 
tive vice president was no ordinary 
member. He held the second highest 
office, is an excellent speaker, and had 
friends and supporters in many sections 
of the union. 

An opposition to established national 
officers, if it is to be more than token in 
character, must have the support of 
powerful local groups. By prohibiting 
the circulation of material critical of 
officers or the setting up of organized 
blocks, union constitutions make organ- 
ized opposition more difficult. How- 
ever, even when such activity is per- 
mitted, formal and organized opposi- 
tions, founded on a trade union rather 
than on an ideological basis, seem to 
vanish with time. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union (CIO) permits 
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a wide variety of activity of a political 
kind, and opposition to its chief officer, 
Walter Reuther, has virtually ended. 
Yet the international union has few 
means to punish or harass dissidents. 
What has happened is that the head of 
the union has been able to gain so much 
prestige that no serious contenders for 
his post can arise. 

Virtually all labor unions, and even 
other types of organizations, go through 
a similar process, although the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union has been 
able to maintain two political parties 
within the union. Many reasons might 
be given for this unusual situation. 
Moreover, at some time in their history, 
other unions showed an analogous po- 
litical activity. In my opinion, the per- 
sistence or absence of opposition to na- 
tional officers within unions cannot be 
explained by a universal principle. 
Neither skill, level of pay, nor union 
consciousness will adequately explain 
this situation; nor can initial experience 
in these matters, for other unions (the 
coal miners’ union is an example) at 
one time had two fairly well defined po- 
litical groups in the union. 


POSITION oF LOCAL OFFICERS 


Turning from the national to the local 
level, one finds a somewhat different 
situation. Contests for office are not 
only frequent, but the rule. Not only 
are officers at this level affected by the 
normal ambition of members to hold 
office, but the members are aware of the 
performance of full-time officials who 
engage in negotiations and handle griev- 
ances. Even where officers are steadily 
re-elected, it is not unusual for a chal- 
lenger to seek the office. 
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Opinions can be offered only with 
some diffidence, but my impression is 
that defeat of local officers is not un- 
usual. They exercise some necessary 
power, but as a rule they are not se- 
curely enough ensconced to ignore the 
will of the members. Turnover of local 
officers, rejection of contracts by the 
membership, and the fear of union ne- 
gotiators that their recommendations 
may not be accepted are illustrations 
of democracy at work within unions. 
Many members may not regard the nor- 
mal union business as of great impor- 
tance, but as soon as issues affecting 
their interest arise, the membership has 
the means, in most instances, to impose 
its will upon its officers. Anyone who 
has observed negotiations with employ- 
ers or acted as an arbitrator knows that 
union officers are highly sensitive to the 
wishes of their members, and frequently 
show genuine fear of thwarting their 
will. 


DEMOCRATIC NATURE OF UNIONS 


By and large, unions are operated 
democratically. It is true that incum- 
bents have machines which place an op- 
position under a handicap, but the need 
for a political organization might dem- 
onstrate the existence of free choice 
rather than the opposite. In a broad 
sense, unions not only reflect the will of 
their members, but they are a living 
testimony to the existence of a demo- 
cratic society. They show that power 
is diluted, that society is pluralistic 
rather than totalitarian, and that the 
large numbers exercise a free voice in 
determining issues that vitally affect 
them. ` 


Philip Taft, Ph D., Providence, Rhode Island, 1s professor of economics and chairman 
of the Department of Economics at Brown University. He frequently serves as an arbi- 
trator in industrial disputes, and was chairman of the Trucking Panel of the New England 
Regional War Labor Board. He is co-author of History of Labor in the United States, 
1896-1932 (1935), and author of Economics and Problems of Labor (1948), Movements 
for Economic Reform (1950), and numerous articles in scientific journals. 


Organized Labor and Racial Minorities 


By Lioyp H. Batter 


IGNIFICANT and far-reaching 

changes have occurred recently in 
the labor movement’s policies toward 
racial minorities. Pressure for more 
equalitarian treatment has affected the 
few unions formerly practicing exclu- 
sionist or otherwise discriminatory 
policies and has strengthened the hand 
of the majority of labor organizations 
which were already according at least 
formal equality to minority workers. 
These changes for the better have taken 
place largely since 1945, 

The following remarks are directed to 
relations between Negro workers and 
the union movement. Discussion in 
this framework is more realistic because 
racial discrimination by organized labor 
has been directed primarily against the 
Negro work force—far the largest (as 
well as most underprivileged) minority 
group in our labor market. Moreover, 
discriminatory union regulations, both 
in principle and in practice, have been 
based on color in most instances. The 
elimination of color distinctions there- 
fore benefits other nonwhite workers as 
well, 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING 
UNION POLICIES 


A discussion of recent developments 
in union policies on this subject requires 
a brief sketch of the major factors which 
have influenced them during the past 
decade. The union movement does not 
exist in a vacuum. Since its members 
and officers are part of the American 
socioeconomic fabric, their views and 


actions are conditioned by developments , 


affecting the general population. 
The World War II labor shortage 
brought into sharp focus the economic 


waste produced by discriminatory em- 


‘ployment policies. The Negro popula- 


tion protested vigorously, and an in- 
creasing segment of general public opin- 
ion censured discriminatory practices of 
both management and organized labor. 
Early in the defense period the fed- 
eral government therefore incorporated 
nondiscrimination clauses in defense 
contracts (a provision that was largely 
unenforced), and in June 1941 the 
President issued Executive Order 8802 
establishing a Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee. 

Under successive Executive Orders the 
Committee functioned throughout the 
war period. Although most of its case 
load involved employment discrimina- 
tion by management, the FEPC also 
came into frequent conflict with union 
racial restrictions. Examples were the 
railroad cases and exclusion at the 
Boeing plant in Seattle. There the 
International Association of Machinists 
originally refused membership to Negro 
workers, thus barring them from the 
plant, where the union had a closed 
shop. 

During this same period restrictive 
union provisions were on the defensive 
before the courts. In the Steele and 
Tunstall cases (1944) the United States 
Supreme Court unanimously ruled that 
the union could not claim to be the ex- 
clusive bargaining representative of the 
craft unless it was willing to represent 
all persons in the craft without discrimi- 
nation because of race.! 

A year later the Supreme Court up- 


1Steele v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., 323 U. S. 192 (1944); and Tunstall v. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, 323 U. S. 210 (1944). 
e 
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held the constitutionality of a New 
York State law banning discrimination 
by labor organizations in that state.* 
This automatically validated an identi- 
cal law enacted in Kansas in 1941 which 
had not been tested in the courts.* Also 
in 1945 the California Supreme Court 
ruled that a union might not exclude a 


Negro or place him in an auxiliary. 


where he would have lesser rights than 
those enjoyed by white members.‘ 

Before the FEPC’s demise in 1946 
the movement to enact state fair em- 
ployment practice legislation, with sanc- 
tions, began rolling. In 1945 the first 
FEP laws were enacted in New York 
and New Jersey. At the present writ- 
ing eight states are administering FEP 
statutes with enforcement powers, the 
other six being Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Washington, 
Oregon, and New Mexico. Similar laws 
are in effect in the cities of Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Mil- 
waukee. 

All of these state laws and municipal 
ordinances apply a broad ban to em- 
ployment discrimination, including ad- 
mission to and status in labor organiza- 
tions. In addition, FEP bills had been 
introduced in twenty-four other state 
legislatures, as well as in Congress, as 
of the close of the 1950 legislative ses- 
sions. Very likely 1951 will see the en- 
actment of several more FEP laws at 
the state and municipal levels. 

Section 8 (b) (2) of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 prohibits 
a union from inducing an employer to 
discriminate against an employee who 
has been denied membership for any 
reason other than refusal to pay the or- 
ganization’s customary initiation fee and 


2 Railway Mail Association v. Corsi, 326 
U. S 88 (1945) 

Supp to Kans. Gen. Stats. (1941), ch. 44, 
p 341 

í James v Marinship Corp., 155 P (2d), 
329 (1945) 
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dues. In establishments subject to the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, unions are therefore pro- 
hibited from enforcing the exclusion of 
Negro workers provided management is 
willing to hire them. Thus far no cases 
are known to have come before the 
Board on this issue. Presumably, em- 
ployers have not been willing to jeop- 
ardize their labor relations by taking 
this step where & union with a strong 
exclusionist policy is involved. 

These actions of the lawmakers and 
the courts, and the general climate of 
public opinion in most parts of the 
country, have placed the few discrimi- 
natory unions very much on the defen- + 
sive. The constantly broadening occu- 
pational distribution of Negro workers 
has also created more tests of discrimi- 
natory practices, for such practices usu- 
ally go unchallenged until nonwhite ap- 
plicants for jobs or union membership 
arrive on the scene. 

Finally, the constant drive for organi- 
zation in new plants, industries, and oc- 
cupations has also provided an induce- 
ment for relaxation of discriminatory 
policies. In those areas where nonwhite 
workers are already employed, a dis- 
criminatory union is at a disadvantage 
in seeking bargaining rights, particularly 
if it is contending with a nondiscrimi- 
natory labor organization. Moreover, 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
generally refused to establish bargaining 
units segregated on a racial basis or to 
continue certification of a union that 
has established a separate local for Ne- 
gro employees." 


THE PrE-1946 PATTERN OF 
UNION PoLicrEs 


What was the pattern of union policies 
prevailing prior to the accumulation of 


, pressure for equalitarianism? Union ra- 


5 For a summary of NLRB policy on this 
point see U. S. Department of Labor, Labor 
Information Bulletin, August 1950, p 5. 
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cial policies fell into three general cate- 
gories.© The first included unions whose 
ideological framework was dedicated to 
full equality for all workers both within 
labor organizations and in employment. 
Most of these unions were of the indus- 
trial type, including most of the unions 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and a few of those of the American 
Federation of Labor, especially the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

These organizations not only followed 
an official nondiscriminatory policy but 
also pressed for equal treatment on the 
job, including promotion in accordance 
solely with seniority and ability. In 
part their position on this question was 
due to the necessity of securing the co- 
operation and support of Negroes whom 
they found in industry during the or- 
ganizing period. But of at least equal 
importance was the broad, equalitarian 
philosophy of the union leaders them- 
selves. The United Automobile Work- 
ers (CIO), for example, took a far 
stronger position on nondiscrimination 
than the numerical importance of Ne- 
gro automobile workers required on 
grounds of sheer expediency. In sev- 
eral acute situations the international 
officers found themselves supporting the 
rights of Negro members in the face of 
opposition from a much larger segment 
of the white membership.” 

Also in this group of unions were 
several craft organizations in which 
Negroes were sufficiently numerous to 


6 This classification and the description of 
the pre-1946 pattern are taken from Herbert 
R. Northrup, “Unions and Negro Employ- 
ment,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol 244, March 
1946 5 

7See Lloyd H. Bailer, “The Automobile 
Unions and Negro Labor,” Polhtical Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 59, Dec. 1944. Also Irving 
Howe and B. J Widick, “The UAW Fights 
Race Prejudice,” Commentary, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
Sept. 1949. 
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ensure reasonably equitable treatment. 
The AFL Bricklayers’ and Plasterers’ 
unions were prime examples. Both 
unions levied fines for discrimination 
against Negro members. Negro repre- 
sentation in these fields has been de- 
clining, however, thus raising the pos- 
sibility that in the future these unions 
will lay less stress on a positive equali- 
tarian-program. 

A second category of organizations 
included those which accepted the racial 
employment pattern as they found it. 
These unions admitted Negroes to full 


. Status if the employer hired them, but 


made no effort to secure opportunities 
for racial minorities. Such organiza- 
tions were found in the laundry, textile, 
clothing, tobacco, and longshore indus- 
tries. A majority of the AFL and inde- 
pendent unions were of this type. In 
most of the affected industries, learning 
programs are informal. Seniority rights 
in promotion are not exercised outside 
one’s particular occupation or depart- 
ment. In the longshore industry there 
is no seniority, job assignments being 
made by rotation or through the “shape- 
up” system. Where these unions ex- 
isted, the responsibility for employment 
discrimination rested primarily upon 
management, although in particular es- 
tablishments white workers acting as 
individuals may have made known their 
opposition to Negro employment or up-, 
grading. 

The third category, comprising dis- 
criminatory unions, has received con- 
siderable publicity since Spero and Har- 
ris published The Black Worker in 
1931.8 Approximately thirty organiza- 
tions consistently practiced discrimina- 
tion as of the end of 1945. They were 
as follows: ° ` 


8 Sterling Spero and Abram L. Harris, The 
Black Worker, New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. 

® Northrup, op. cit., pp. 44-45. Revised by 
the writer. The Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
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I. Unions excluding Negroes by provi- 
sion of their by-laws: 

AFL affiliates: Air Line Dispatchers 
Association; Machinists, International 
Association of; Railroad Telegraphers, 
Order of; Railway Mail Association; 
Switchmen’s Union of North America; 
American Wire Weavers’ Protective As- 
sociation. 

Independent unions: Locomotive En- 
gineers, Brotherhood of; Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood 
of; Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of; 
Railroad Yardmasters of America; Rail- 
road Yardmasters of North America; 
Railway Conductors, Order of; Ameri- 
can Train Dispatchers’ Association. 


H. Unions excluding Negroes by tacit 
consent: 

AFL affiliates: Asbestos Workers, 
Heat and Frost Insulators; Electrical 
Workers, International Brotherhood of 
(craft locals only); American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union; Granite Cutters’ 
International Association; Journeymen, 
Plumbers, and Steamfitters, United As- 
sociation of. _ 

Independent unions: Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders, and Wipers’ As- 
sociation, Pacific Coast; Railroad Shop 
Crafts, Brotherhood of. 


III. Unions confining Negroes to “auxil- 
iary locals”: 

AFL affiliates: Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, Brotherhood of; 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Weld- 
ers and Helpers, Brotherhood of; Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, Brother- 
hood of; Railway Carmen of America, 
Brotherhood of; Railway and Steamship 





tion was omitted from Dr. Northrup’s list; on 
the other hand, the writer dropped the Sea- 
farers’ International Union from Northrup’s 
classification. In some ports the Seafarers’ 
has shipped separate Negro crews in the stew- 
ard’s department. In other areas, the SIU 
has had mixed crews. 
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Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, Brotherhood of; 
Rural Letter Carriers, Federation of; 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International As- 
sociation. 

Independent unions: Railroad Work- 
ers, American Federation of; Rural Let- 
ter Carriers’ Association, National. 


Note that all the discriminatory un- 
ions as of 1945 were either AFL af- 
filiates or independent organizations. 
While the Federation has always offi- 
cially welcomed all workers, regardless 
of race, creed, or color, thus far it has 
been unwilling to compel certain affili- 
ates to refrain from engaging in dis- 
crimination on the pain of expulsion. 
This question has been a perennial sub- 
ject of debate at AFL conventions. The 
AFL has called for passage of a federal 
FEPC (which would cover discrimina- 
tion by both management and organized 
labor) and bas repeatedly adopted res- 
olutions urging its affiliates to lower 
racial barriers. 

It is also apparent that the great 
majority of organizations in the above 
categories were craft unions. Their 
racial policies have been part of the 
general labor scarcity philosophy fol- 
lowed by many unions of this type. 
Finally, practically all the major rail- 
road unions were included among the 
discriminatory groups. In fact, no other 
major industry has had so dismal a 
record with respect to the treatment of 
Negro workers, a record in which both 
management and the unions have played 
a part. 


THE PRESENT PICTURE 


As a result of the various develop- 
ments described earlier in this article, 
several unions dropped discriminatory 
provisions from their by-laws on their 
own initiative. Others officially exclud- 
ing nonwhites sometimes admitted them 
as a practical matter in certain establish- 
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ments where Negroes were already part 
of the work force.!? But the biggest 
blow to official discrimniation was dealt 
by New York State’s Commission 
Against Discrimination (SCAD). 

In 1947 the commission launched an 
investigation of all discriminatory labor 
organizations functioning in the state, 
calling upon them to eliminate such re- 
strictions. By 1949.SCAD was able to 
announce that several unions had elim- 
inated discriminatory provisions from 
their by-laws, some of these actions 
being undertaken independent of com- 
mission action. Another group of or- 
ganizations did not change their by-laws 
but suspended the operation of dis- 
criminatory provisions in New York 
State? Since SCAD informed other Fair 
Employment Practice agencies of this 
action, these suspensions are presum- 
ably operative in all FEP areas. 

Following are the unions which have 
relaxed official discrimination since 
1945: 14 


I. Unions which have eliminated racial 
restrictions (exclusion or auxiliary sta- 
tus) from their by-laws: 

AFL affiliates: Air Line Dispatchers 
Association; Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers, Brotherhood of; Machin- 
ists, International Association of; Main- 


10 While serving as a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board examiner several years ago the 
writer came across numerous instances in 
which the International Association of Ma- 
chinists was certified as the bargaining agent 
for industrial-type units including Negroes 
who were accorded full membership status. 
At that time the union’s ritual excluded non- 
whites. But any other course would have 
prevented the IAM from winning a representa- 
tion election where Negroes were found in any 
considerable number, as well as giving cause 
for NLRB disestablishment of the union as the 
exclusive bargaining agent 

11 New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, Annual Report, 1947, p. 18; 
Report of Progress, 1948, pp. 33-36; and sub- 
sequent press releases issued by the commissión. 
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tenance of Way Employees, Brother- 
hood of; Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Brotherhood of; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion; Switchmen’s Union of North 
America. f 

Independent unions: Railroad Yard- 
masters of North America. 


II. Unions which have made restrictive 
provisions inoperative in FEP states and 
cities: 

AFL afiliates: Letter Carriers, Na- 
tional Association of; Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, Order of; Reilway Carmen of 
America, Brotherhood of; Railway Mail 
Association; Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers, Brother- 
hood of. ; 

Independent unions: Locomotive En- 
gineers; Brotherhood of; Loccmotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood 
of; Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of; 
Railway Conductors of America, Order 
of; Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, 
National; American Train Dispatchers 
Association. 


Since FEP areas presently include a 
population of approximately 40 million, 
or almost one-third of the national pop- 
ulation, a serious ‘blow has been struck 
at oficial discrimination among those 
unions previously excluding Negroes or 
confining them to a subordinate status. 

The railway unions still comprise the 
hard core of resistance to minority work- 
ers. None of the Big Four operating 
brotherhoods have eliminated the color 
clauses from their by-laws. The sus- 
pension of discriminatory provisions by 
these and other unions in FEP areas has 
not automatically opened the door to 
nonwhite workers. 

In the railroad industry, long layoff 
lists still effectively debar Negro work- 
ers from most occupations even if rail- 
way management is willing to hire them. 
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Probably most of the unions which have 
merely suspended exclusionist clauses 
now fall within the category of racial 
debarment by tacit consent. Exclusion 
therefore continues until charges are 
filed with the appropriate FEP agency 
or management presses the issue. 

But quite apart from union action 
stemming from court decisions and the 
passage of fair employment practice 
laws, historically there has existed a 
considerable gap between liberal official 
union policy and actual practice on ra- 
cial questions. Elimination of discrimi- 
natory union by-laws is a necessary 
first step, but much effort is often re- 
quired to implement this policy at the 
local level; and it is the practice among 
the locals that determines the extent of 
participation by minority workers. 

In this context, discrimination is still 
much more widespread in the union 
movement than is indicated by the of- 
ficial policies of the international bodies. 
Many observers have noted that inter- 
national officers generally take a broader 
view than local executives and the rank 
and file. This is particularly true in 
relations with racial minorities. 

Discrimination in the union move- 
ment assumes several variations. Even 
in those states where employment dis- 
crimination is illegal, debarment from 
membership by devious means is not 
uncommon among a number of the craft 
unions. Nonwhite members are often 
disadvantaged in job referral from un- 
ion hiring halls in a number of the build- 
ing trades locals. This is particularly 
common when a substantial volume of 
unemployment prevails. 

In the various types of union activi- 
ties (election of officers, athletic and 
social activities, and.so forth), nonwhite 
members participate fully in only a rela- 
tively few unions. One must remember 
that admission to membership alone 
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does not represent full participation in 
a union. Even the most progressive un- 
ions have experienced great difficulty in 
effectuating their equalitarian policies in 
most sections of the South. 

Thus, while racial barriers have been 
lowered at a more rapid pace during the 
past five years, Negro workers are still 
some distance from complete acceptance 
in the union movement. But this fact 
should not be permitted to obscure the 
very real contributions which organized 
labor has made to the integration of 
racial minorities into the American 
socioeconomic structure. A superficial 
comparison with our other institutions 
reveals that, on the whole, organized 
labor is far ahead in this regard. 
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UNIONS AND MINORITY EMPLOYMENT 


Labor organizations can either assist 
or retard minority employment. In 
practice they have accomplished both. 
Historically, their power to prevent mi- 
nority employment has been greater 
than their ability to assist, simply be- 
cause unions have exerted control over 
hiring in only a small segment of Amer- 
ican industry. Similarly, control over 
upgrading has been largely in the hands 
of management. 

Thus, a favorable attitude by labor 
organizations makes Negro employment 
and upgrading easier to achieve. But 
the responsibility for initiating nondis- 
criminatory employment belongs to 
management. We have noted that a few 
unions have aggressively pressed man- 
agement in this direction. These efforts 
have had relatively little success in in- 
creasing nonwhite employment, for the 
reason just mentioned; and on occasion 
some firms ostensibly have resisted mi- 
nority employment solely because the 
pressure has come from the union. 

The progressive unions have had more 
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success with respect to upgrading non- 
white employees in industrial establish- 
ments where seniority is at least a factor 
in promotion decisions. The automobile 
industry is a notable example. 

Minority workers in organized in- 
dustries have of course benefited from 
the higher wages, the improved working 
conditions, and the welfare plans result- 
ing from collective agreements. Un- 
doubtedly they will continue to benefit 
in this regard. Also important is the 
improved relationship between white 
and Negro workers resulting from joint 
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participation in a program designed to 
achieve a common goal. 

These advances have not been tested 
by mass unemployment. At the present 
writing such an eventuality seems far 
distant. -The progress made in the past 
few years has been possible in part be- 
cause the high level of employment since 
1940 has reduced the white worker’s fear 
of competition from his darker col- 
leagues. We must not forget that con- 
tinued full employment during peace, 
as well as war, is a necessary climate 
for further gains in this field. 


Lloyd H. Bailer, Ph.D , New York City, is a practicing labor relations consultant and 
lecturer in economics at Columbia University. He formerly served as lecturer m eco- 
nomics at Rutgers University and Brooklyn College, as director of sndustrial relations for 
the Urban League of Greater New York, as field examiner for ithe National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, as disputes hearings oficer with the National War Labor Board, and as labor 
consultant at the War Production Board. He has written several articles on the troblems 
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Organized Labor as a Pressure Group 


By Avery LEISERSON 


O what extent have the gains in la- 


bor’s economic strength and status © 


since 1930 produced correlative changes 
in its political influence and strategy? + 
During these twenty years the envi- 
ronment of public policy toward labor 
unions has undergone two major shifts: 
first, from an atmosphere of negative 
toleration or restrictive disapproval to 
active encouragement of collective bar- 
gaining as an instrument of national 
economic policy; and second, from un- 
critical governmental encouragement to 
public regulation of unions’ internal af- 
fairs and even of the process of collec- 
tive bargaining itself. 

These shifts were attended by a five- 
fold increase in union membership, a 
vast expansion in the coverage of union 
agreements, and a marked enhancement 
of union leaders’ status in industry, in 
all levels of government, and in local 
community affairs. It is only natural 
that union leaders, members, and non- 
members should develop great political 
expectations traceable to the power po- 
tential inherent in the disciplined or- 
ganization of between 15 and 16 million 
wage and salary earners. 

Yet in 1950 the effects of these 
changes and anticipations upon the 
character and forms of labor political 
action are by no means clear. There is 
remarkably little evidence to confirm 
the growth of a unified class conscious- 
ness among wage earners and lower-in- 
come groups in the population. No po- 
litical organization has successfully chal- 


1A convenient benchmark is the chapter on 
‘Labor” by Leo Wolman and Gustav Peck 
in President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, Recent Social Trends in the United 
States (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1932), Ch. 16. 


lenged the claims of the international 
unions and their federating organiza- 
tions to represent the views of organized 
workers. At the same time, institutional 
unity in the labor movement as a whole 
has not been achieved, and it seems un- 
likely that such unity would carry with 
it the ability to insure union members’ 
votes for either party as a solid elec- 
toral bloc. The legislative position of 
labor is even less clear. A striking ex- 
ample is provided by the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 at a peak pe- 
riod of the unions’ numerical strength 
and economic power. Are we to infer 


' from its inability to prevent enactment 


of this avowedly restrictive statute that 
organized labor is economically power- 
ful but politically weak? 


TRADE Unton Economic AND 
POLITICAL ACTION 


When the frame of reference is ob- 
scure, general propositions are not very 
helpful in explaining the connection be- 
tween the economic and political influ- 
ence of organized labor. The Taft- 
Hartley example just cited seems to 
contradict the adage that “political 
power follows economic power,” but it 
would support the normative and condi- 
tional proposition that “if an organiza- 
tion is to maintain its economic power 
it must be able to exert political power 
also.” The complexity of the relation- 
ship has not only a normative aspect, 
but a factual one, growing out of the 
historical conditions to which the state- 
ment refers and which it proposes to 
analyze. ; 

There is a widespread conviction that 
organized labor in the United States is 
“economically” rather than “politically” 
oriented. Actually, of course, American 
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labor leaders have never been politically 
inactive or blind to the importance of 
politics. There have been workingmen’s 
parties on the state and local level since 
the Jacksonian era, when the elimina- 
tion of taxpaying and property-owning 
suffrage qualifications made the labor 
vote a prize ardently sought by political 
party managers.” 

The history of the American labor 
movement is largely a record of rivalry 
between leaders who thought that one 
method or another of political activity 
was more important than job security 
and monetary economic gains for wage 
earners. Socialist and communist par- 
ties courted the workingman and sought 
to capture the unions from the 1870’s 
down through the 1929 depression. The 
American Federation of Labor as long 
ago as 1906 organized a national con- 
ference and campaign committee (an- 
cestor of the present-day Labor’s League 
for Political Education and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations’ Political Ac- 
tion Committee) to secure the election 
of favorable congressmen at the polls.® 


American business unionism 


The famous slogan “Reward labor’s 
friends; punish its enemies” refers to 
the so-called “nonpartisan” principle of 


political activity by which its most no- 


table exponent, Samuel Gompers, be- 
lieved that organized labor could bring 
about in the political field the objectives 
that unions wanted to obtain in indus- 
try. If, in persuading his fellow leaders 
in the AFL to act on this assumption, 
Gompers was only making a successful 
adjustment to the realities of a par- 


2 John R Commons and Associates, History 
of Labor in the United States, Vol. I, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1918; Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson, Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company, 1945. 

3 Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor (New York: E P. Dutton & Co, 
1924), Vol. Il, pp. 242-299 
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ticular historical period, it is still nec- 
essary to understand why he sincerely 
believed that Labor’s objectives should 
be achieved primarily through powerful 
unions rather than by separate politicab 
party organization and legislation. The 
possibility that his motives may have 
been expedient does not vitiate the fact 
that his beliefs and values characterize 
fairly accurately the phenomenon (still 
predominant in 1950) known as “‘busi- 
ness unionism.” 

This label is a short way of saying 
that the principal energies of union 
leaders are devoted to “control of the 
job” and improving working conditions 
through bargaining with industrial man- 
agers and politicians, based upon skill 
in the management of intra- and inter- 
union affairs, rather than to class propa- 
ganda warfare or to co-ordinating the 
efforts of the office-seeking groups in the 
community.* It is against this back- 
ground that the not inconsiderable po- 
litical activities of labor organizations 
have assumed the pattern of pressure 
politics rather than party politics. 

The philosophy and practices of Ameri- 
can business unionism were evolved dur- 
ing a historical period dominated by 
antagonistic employer attitudes plus in- 
different or hostile public sentiment, 
supported by restrictive judicial policies. 
Since the 1930’s, this situation has es- 
sentially changed, not withstanding re- 
cent restrictive state and national legis- 
lation. Do these changes render it nec- 
essary or desirable for the membership 
of organized labor to reverse its tradi- 
tional order of political values, in which 
primary emphasis has been placed upon 


t Robert Franklin Hoxie, Trade Unionism in 
the United States (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1917), Ch. HI; Selig Perlman, 
History of Trade Unionism in the United 
States, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1922; Norman Joseph Ware, The Labor 
Movement in the United States: 1860-1895, 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929. 
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loyalty to the union in the process of 
collective bargaining with employers? 

The reversal of values would consist 
of superimposing upon the trade union 
walue system a political party super- 
structure, which would supersede his- 
toric political identifications of wage 
and salary workers, and would supplant 
decentralized collective determination of 
working conditions with a universal leg- 
islative program reinforced by adminis- 
trative control of government. Broad 
ideological principles would replace the 
limited “bread-and-butter” and “se- 
curity” objectives advocated by unions 
as the measure of wage earners’ aspira- 
tions and as the test of their political 
loyalties. - 

To analyze the impact of changing 
conditions upon American Labor’s pres- 
suré-group strategy several background 
questions should be cleared up. To 
whom do we really refer when we use 
the word “Labor”? What are the vari- 
ous ways in which Labor, however de- 
fined, behaves politically? What effects 
does the political system as a whole 
have upon the modes of Labor’s politi- 
cal activity? 


LABOR’S POLITICAL INFLUENCE— 
CLASS OR ORGANIZATION? 


The pressure group concept is babitu- 
ally both contrasted and confused with 
the “class” concept. The difference be- 
tween the two may be illustrated sta- 
tistically by comparing ‘approximately 
the 15 million members organized into 
unions with the 45 million wage and 
salary workers in the United States. 
The simplicity of the example is de- 
ceiving, however, because of the am- 
biguity of the term “class” and because 
group organizations and social classes 
exhibit different patterns of collective 
behavior. The political significance of 
the distinction is brought out by the 
questions, “Who really represent Labor: 
trade union leaders or politicians who 
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effectively identify their public person- 
alities and programs with the beliefs and 
aspirations of a majority of the wage- 
earning voters? In analytical terms, the 
answer is not at all clearly determined 
by a priori definitions or assumptions 
about the “nature of classes.” The mis- 
understanding is heightened by the glib 
verbal identification of “Labor’s” inter- 
ests with national or “public” interests 
by both types of political competitors. 
In terms of emotional appeal, the class 
symbol has several ideological advan- 
tages over the group organization. It is 
vague and more inclusive. It is easier 
to dramatize in terms of imputed ideal 
purposes and an “irresistible” historical 
mission. It is more capable of abstract 
expression concealing the realities of the 
power struggle within or between sev- 
eral “working classes.” 5 

Actually, from the standpoint of the 
political or national commonwealth, the 
“class” concept is almost as partial and 
segmental as the “group” or “faction,” 
which is often employed to convey an ` 
invidious meaning of irresponsible, par- 
tisan, self-centered action by a minority 
seeking immediate realization of mate- 
rialistic objectives regardless of the pub- 
lic interest. In political terminology, 
however, both terms refer to a pari, a 
segment, of the whole body politic. 
Each seeks control over the government 
to enhance and protect its members’ 
privileges and status, but whereas the 
pressure group seeks influence to the 
extent of ohtaining governmental sanc- 
tion for its limited objectives, the 
“class” is dedicated to control of the 
state power. 

Again, whereas a group or faction 
generally has its own internal organi- 


5 Max Weber, “Group, Class, and Party,” in 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (eds and 
translators), From Max Weber, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946; A. W. Korn- 
hauser, “Public Opinion and Social Class,” 
American Journal of Sociology, January 1950. 
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zation and procedures for selecting re- 
sponsible policy-making personnel, it is 
rare indeed in modern industrial socie- 
ties that a social class possesses a repre- 
sentative organization duly authorized 
to express its interests and act on its 
behalf; on the contrary, usually several 
organized groups may be observed at- 
tempting to recruit members and claim- 
ing to represent the “true” interests of 
a particular class. 

The point is that whether the term 
is used in an objective statistical sense, 
or in its symbolic, ideological meaning, 
there is little basis for the assumption 
that the values and interests of a social 
class are necessarily identical with any 
particular organization seeking political 
office or power. Such organizations use 
class symbols of powerful emotional ap- 
peal, but even in closed-class systems or 
authoritarian societies it is extraordi- 
narily rare to find politicians openly ad- 
vocating control of the state in the ‘in- 
terests of a single class. Class systems 
of political organization have become in- 
creasingly rare, being replaced by bu- 
reaucratic forms of administration con- 
trol of which is the object of modern 
politicians, parties, and interest groups 
competing for political office and popu- 
lar favor.® 


Political roles of organizations 


Power-oriented organizations act in 
one or more of three political roles. 
These are: (1) bureaucracy (adminis- 
tration) hierarchies of official authority 


with order-giving and executing powers ` 


defined in advance by prior political 
grant, statute, license, charter, and so 
forth; (2) political parties, whose mis- 
sion is to mobilize electoral majorities 


8 Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class, trans- 
lated by Hannah D Kahn, and edited by 
Arthur Livingston, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939; Robert Michels, Politi- 
cal Parties, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1948, 
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for their candidates for public office, to 
control the administration of govern- 
ment through the selection of policy- 
determining officials, and to provide the 
representative criticism, discussion, and 
support in the legislature for the gov- 
ernment’s program; (3) pressure or in- 
fluence groups, a residual category re- 
ferring to any interest grouping acting 
in concert to influence public attitudes, 
or to obtain specific policy decisions 
from legislative bodies and administra- 
tive officials. Applying this terminology 
to the power structure of industry, trade 
union officers and employees may be 
said to constitute a bureaucracy with re- 
spect to the union membership, but with 
respect to the bureaucratic structure 
of industrial management union officials 
act as an influence group along with 
bankers, creditors, stockholders, sup- 
pliers, and customers, upon the for- 
mulation and execution of managerial 
policy wherever such decisions affect the 
interests of employees.’ 

In its distinctive role as a pressure 
group within and upon the management 
of industry, the trade union is a politi- 
cal competitor of management for the 
respect and loyalty of wage earners. To 
this end, both employ economic, social, 
and psychological sanctions as well as 
the potential application of physical 
force associated with political power. 
The historic institutions of collective 
bargaining that have developed out of 
this conflict therefore constitute a basic 
mode of organizing and maintaining la- 
bor’s power position in society. 


Labors modes of political action 


In selecting and insisting upon the 
priority of these means (the right to 
join a union, the trade agreement, griev- 


1 Robert Aaron Gordon, Business Leadership 
in the Large Corporation, Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1945; Neil W. Cham- 
berlain, The Union Challenge to Management 
Control, New York. Harper & Brothers, 1948, 
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ance and arbitration machinery) over 
other modes of political action, the trade 
unionist is expressing his political pref- 
erence for an effective voice over the 
control of the job, over the conditions 
of employment in his trade, factory, or 
industry, as a higher value than the 
competing obligation to improve the 
class position of all laborers in society, 
or to the desire of his political leaders 
for public office and responsibility in 
the name of a general working class in- 
terest. 

The consequences of this political 
choice have been the personal commit- 
ment of the union member to the politi- 
cal objective of establishing his union as 
the duly authorized, legitimate repre- 
sentative of himself and his fellow work- 
men to define and enforce their rights in 
their jobs, to maintain a responsible sys- 
tem of communication between workers 
and the several levels of management, 
and to advance their interests in the 
collective managerial decisions changing 
or establishing specific terms of employ- 
ment. This commitment involves a con- 
flict, both ideological and organizational, 
with the abstract liberal ideals of justice 
and equality, the concept of “all power 
to the workers” through a single class 
solidarity, and the goal of a political 
labor party. 

In situations of institutional conflict, 
identification with one or another of 
these symbolic entities is interpreted by 
organization leaders and fellow mem- 
bers to require a choice between them. 
When attitudes favorable to labor as a 
class or a party, for example, are or- 
ganized into disciplined patterns of au- 
thority and obedience, certain institu- 
tional consequences are likely to follow. 
For example: (a) member loyalties are 
projected toward party leaders rather 
than toward union leaders; (b) leader- 
ship responsibility in meetings, commit- 
tees, executive board, is oriented toward 
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ideal working class objectives rather 
than toward improvement or stabiliza- 
tion of specific areas of employer-em- 
ployee relationships; (c) preferences for 
legislative enactment and administrative 
regulation for improving working con- 
ditions lead to impatience with and ir- 
responsible behavior in collective bar- 
gaining negotiations. Hence the poten- 
tial forms of Labor’s political activity— 
union, class, and party—involve con- 
flicts of interest and choice. Which 
provides the most effective protection 
and promotion of wage earners’ rights 
and demands? 


Way TRADE Unions Act LIKE 
PRESSURE GROUPS 


From the orthodox union standpoint 
there is no question as to which comes 
first. Unions are more essential to pro- 
tect workers’ interests than are parties. 
In many Latin American countries there 
are model labor and social security laws 
on the statute books, but in the absence 
of effective unions organized to deal 
with employers such laws are adminis- 
tered very much as employers, allied 
with the party in power, want them to 
be. In one-party countries, the political 
party or group tends to dominate both 
employer and worker organizations, and 
to impose on both, through party inter- 
ference, the content of specific mana- 
gerial decisions. In democratic states, 
the free trade union acts on behalf of 
the organized employees as a balancing 
and equilibrating, if not decentralizing, 
force against the power of both organ- 
ized business and government. 

Thus in both Great Britain and the 
United States most trade union and po- 
litical party leaders have a strong sense 
of the importance of maintaining the 
autonomy and distinct responsibility of 
unions for dealing directly with man- 
agement, and as far as possible of draw- 
ing the line between matters of govern- 
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mental or party policy and matters best 
settled by direct employer-union nego- 
tiations. This separation is thought to 
insure a greater flexibility and possi- 
bility of choice for workers who belong 
both to unions and to political parties. 
In strategic terms, separation of collec- 
tive bargaining from party processes 
militates against situations in which 
workers might have no alternative 
means of organized expression against 
employer or public policy than the re- 
sort to secret conspiracy or to violent 
rebellion. ` 

A second basis for the trade union- 
pressure group concept of political ac- 
tion results from the fact that stabilized 
collective bargaining provides a common 
ground of interest between workers and 
employers concerned with material prob- 
lems and jobs and income in particular 
plants, occupations, industries, or even 
localities or regions. On broad, remote 
issues of public policy, wage earners di- 
vide up along differing lines of person- 
ality identification, race, religion, geog- 
raphy, or nationality. They tend to 
forget their common interests with em- 
ployers in improving the immediate 
competitive level of wages and the sta- 
bility and desirability of employment. 

The trade union and collective bar- 
gaining agreement concentrates atten- 
tion upon the material, if more paro- 
chial, interests of workers—upon condi- 
tions of employment—and offers to both 
workers and employers a basis of prob- 
able certainty upon which to project 
economic expectations into the future. 
The arbitrary limitation of organized 
worker interest to such problems en- 
ables politicians- and employers to un- 
derstand the conditions of dealing with 
labor organizations, whereas it is almost 
impossible to visualize the settlement of 
concrete industrial relations problems 
when the real basis of dispute is a dis- 
agreement over an abstract ideological 
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orientation on issues of national or for- 
eign policy. 


Disadvantages of a labor party 


Perhaps the outstanding concrete rea- 
son why most unions consider pressure 
group action more desirable than party 
organization lies in the difficulties of 
maintaining control over the political 
party by union leaders. Many factors 
contribute to this, not the least of which 
are personal rivalry and pride of place, 
which interfere with effective co-opera- 
tion in naming candidates and paying 
political campaign bills. 

A second factor is that of naming a 
party slate capable of winning plurality 
or majority support in an election dis- 
trict where it is not union loyalty or 
personal acceptability to the labor 
movement as much as vote-getting 
ability in the entire district that deter- 
mines nominations. The number of dis- _ 
tricts in which personal or ideological 
affiliation with union labor is the pre- 
requisite for election is generally small. 

A third deterrent is the problem of 
organization discipline. Most union 
leaders are recalcitrant in accepting di- 
rectives as to wage and employment 
policy in their own industries from lead- 
ers of the labor movement; there is far 
more likelihood of nonconformity with 
directions from party managers, whose 
judgment concerning the consistency 
of particular union bargaining positions 
with success at the polls carries little 
weight with union officials exposed to 
the pressures arising from their dues- 
paying membership. Yet Jack of such 
co-ordination almost inevitably produces 
a public impression of political irre- 
sponsibility. 

Finally, the time, pressure, effort, and 
cost of supervising both union and party 
affairs impose a tremendous obstacle to 
union control, even assuming the ab- 
sence of interorganizational conflicts. 
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Nonpartisan political alternatives 


In sum, the consequences to the labor 
movement of dissension over naming 
candidates, securing co-operation, ful- 
filling obligations, and controlling union 
policy through political organizations 
are such that no responsible American 
trade union leader from Samuel Gom- 
pers to Sidney Hillman and Philip Mur- 
ray has seriously proposed the establish- 
ment of a national Jabor party.2 They 
have turned to such nonpartisan “pres- 
sure group” alternatives as: (1) main- 
taining lobbies in city halls, state capi- 
tols, and Congress; (2) formal union 
or federation endorsement of individual 
candidates in either major party on the 
basis of their public records or pro- 
grams; (3) establishing political affili- 
ates of the unions such as Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, Labor’s League for 
Political Education, or CIO’s Political 
Action Committee for publicity pur- 
poses, to get out the vote, and to nego- 
tiate with party organizations; (4) per- 
mitting individual union leaders and 
members to join one of the major par- 
ties, without attempting to commit the 
entire labor vote. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM AND 
Lasor’s POLITICAL ACTION 


The American party system imposes 
important limitations upon the forma- 
tion of a major party organization to 
represent the distinct interests of labor. 
First of all, the size of the country and 


8 The evidence is not conclusive, but the 
most convincing interpretation of Hillman’s 
association with the American Labor party in 
New York seems to the writer to point to 
the objective of preventing the labor vote in 
that state from being split away from Roose- 
velt and his policies, and to provide a re- 
sponsible point of contact for bargaining with 
the regular party managers upon acceptable 
candidates. This puts the ALP in the pres- 
gure-group category as an “interunion affili- 
ate,” 
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diversity of interests in the population 
make it extremely difficult for a party 
to come to power by appealing to a 
single class in the population, or by re- 
lying upon a single issue, a consistent 
principle, or a unified program of gov- 
ernmental action. The social composi- 
tion of both major parties is extremely 
heterogeneous. Their ability to divide 
the labor vote in substantial, if not 
precisely equal, proportions militates 
against a clear-cut ideological division 
of the electorate based upon class dif- 
ferences. 

Secondly, American parties are loose 
aggregates of state and local political 
machines, galvanized to act as national 
entities primarily through the quadren- 
nial convention to nominate presidential 
candidates. Their day-to-day business 
arises out of the multitude of state and 
local elective offices to be filled, man- 
aged, and co-ordinated with community 
opinion and demands. No party has 
ever survived as a serious competitor 
which has not been able first to estab- 
lish itself in office at the state level, and 
then, over a period of years, entered into 
alliances with political leaders in other 
states and sections to establish a na- 
tional caucus, conference, or permanent 
staff organization. 

The state and local parties do not re- 
spond readily to directives from na- 
tional party headquarters suggesting de- 
sirable candidates pledged to support 
specific programs of national legislative 
policy. Party leaders and voters alike 
exhibit a strong predisposition to re- 
gard legislative representatives as am- 
bassadors for their districts. Congres- 
sional candidates are evaluated by the 
voters more with a view to strength and 
independence of character, public promi- 
nence, personal influence, and length of 
service, than to a general policy or pro- 
grammatic position measured by their 
votes on particular bills. Rebellion 
against iron party discipline on substan- 
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tive issues in Congress has been a po- 
tent political weapon against central- 
ized national political organization by 
American politicians at least since the 
time of Thomas Jefferson. 

Thirdly, state laws govern the exer- 
cise of suffrage and the prerequisites for 
organizing and conducting party busi- 
ness. These laws favor existing parties 
and encourage traditional voting habits. 
In many States minor parties must meet 
extraordinary requirements in order to 
get on the ballot, and their candidates 
must be residents of the districts in 
which they are running for office. This 
complicates the problem of obtaining 
units of representation which are com- 
posed primarily of labor votes. 
` Fourth, the existing party organiza- 
tions have shown a marked ability to 
come to terms with organized labor. 
The direct primary Jaws in practically 
all states make it possible for outside 
groups to “infiltrate” the party nomi- 
nating procedures, and to force exist- 
ing party organizations to support can- 
didates who can attract a sizable bloc 
of labor votes into the primary election 
within the party. 


Collective bargaining in politics 


To offset this possibility of outside 
infiltration and outright capture, the 
party machines enter into relationships 
of “friendly” influence with outside or- 
ganizations, such as the unions, with 
the threat of withdrawing their favors 
if rival political organizations are set up 
in the wards and precincts to challenge 
the machine’s ability to deliver the vote. 
The realism with which large urban 
party machines in the United States 
have established political alliances with 
selected union leaders has had a mark- 
edly dampening effect upon the enthu- 
siasm of city central federations and 
industrial union councils to set up com- 
petitive precinct and ward organiza- 
tions that would divide the labor vote. 
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The “collective bargaining” method 
in politics pays off in informal under- 
standings that “essential labor appoint- 
ments” will either be nominated by or 
cleared in advance with successful party 
candidates for mayor, governor, or presi- 
dent. When supplemented by similar 
understandings on labor “bills” or meas- 
ures, the pressure group technique ap- 
proaches its peak of effectiveness. When 
their leaders enjoy full accessibility to 
legislative committees and administra- 
tors at all levels of government, Labor 
can point with pride to the fact tbat it 
has “arrived.” - 


LABOR’S POLITICAL POSITION 
AT MmpcentTury 


Almost without exception, through- 
out the New Deal, World War II, and 
postwar periods, the leaders of organ- 
ized labor have rejected proposals to 
work for an independent labor party. 
The 1948 conventions of both AFL and 
CIO specifically turned down resolutions 
looking forward to such action, and 
claimed credit for helping to elect the 
Democratic presidential candidate.® At 
the same time both federations passed 
resolutions on such widely separated 
issues as Taft-Hartley repeal, federal 
aid to education, social security and 
health insurance, taxation, river devel- 
opment, civil rights, and foreign policy. 
Both voted to continue and expand the 
programs of their political affiliates, La- 
bor’s League for Political Education and 
the CIO Political Action Committee. 
Both affirmed their belief in the “wel- 
fare state,” interpreted to mean a gov- 
ernment committed to a thoroughgoing 


program of health, education, unem- 


ployment, and old age benefits for its 

working population. 
Apparently determined to reject the 

road of independent party action, or- 
? Henry David, “Labor's Bi-Partisan Polti- 


cal Thinking,” Vol. V, Labor and Nation 
(Sept.—Oct. 1949), p. 55. 
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ganized labor in 1950 has never before 
seemed so much involved in politics, so 
committed to raising funds for political 
and campaign activity,?° or so active on 
the congressional and national publicity 


stages. 
Labor and the existing parties 


Some observers have suggested that 
organized labor is finding it possible to 
fulfill its political functions by “taking 
over” the Democratic party. If a po- 
litical party were based solely on ac- 
ceptability of platform statements, there 
might be ‘considerable justification for 
this view. Public opinion polls indicate 
that from 60 to 70 per cent of union 
members sampled prefer the Democratic 
party. The CIO—PAC’s role in the 1944 
vice-presidential nomination and the 
formulation of the 1948 civil rights 
plank are still fresh reminders of the 
Democrats’ solicitude for the urban, 
wage earner vote. However, such in- 
stances are a far cry from a genuine 
labor party. Even on the ideological 
level, the Democratic platform lacks the 
unity or consistency of a distinctively 
working class program. Its appeal is to 
the whole people, recognizing and wel- 
coming into the fold many groupings 
whose interests cut across ‘and overlap 
those of labor. 

.In the second place, discrepancy be- 
tween the legislative behavior of the 
parties and their ideological professions 
leads responsible leaders of organized 
labor to be skeptical of the idea that the 
Democratic party deserves the symbol 
of a “labor” party. Many Republicans 
vote “right” in Congress; many Demo- 
crats vote “wrong.” 
senatorial and congressional representa- 


10 Section 308 of the Taft-Hartley Act puts 
unions into the same category as corporations 
for purposes of the ban on political expen- 
ditures, ‘compelling reliance upon individual 
workers to pay the unions’ electioneering and 
lobbying expenses. 


The failure of 
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tives to conform to party labels makes 
it necessary for PAC and LLPE to ex- 
tend their organization into the dis- 
tracts, and to focus their members’ at- 
tention upon individual candidates’ rec- 
ords. Prolabor representatives are by 
no means confined to the Democratic 
party. 

Over the country Democratic candi- 
dates are more often selected for their 
acceptability to labor rather than be- 
cause they are identifiable as union men 
or have primarily wage-earning back- 
grounds. One reason for this is that in 
the course of their careers labor leaders 
make enemies both for their own and 
other unions, so that their candidacy 
tends to divide the labor vote. Even 
in Detroit, where the UAW is reputed 
to have the strongest precinct and ward 
organization of any union in the coun- 
try, union official candidates for munici- 
pal office have been less successful than 
men appealing to a multigroup basis of 
electoral support. 

Fourthly, the organizational separa- 
tion between party and union satisfies 
the Jatter’s strong desire to avoid so- 
cialist-communist and “intellectual” in- 
filtration. Memories of the long periods 
of dissension, weakness, and irrespon- 
sibility caused by internal ideological 
struggles are still fresh. Once the 
unions have achieved a solid basis of 
membership support and financial sol- 
vency, the inclination to keep party 
politics out of union affairs is even 
stronger. Throughout the history of 
the British Labour party the unions — 
have conditioned their affiliation to the 
party upon a control over the party con- 
vention and executive machinery that 
has enabled the unions to keep politics 
out of union affairs and collective bar- 
gaining. When labor parties have won 
office as the government, as in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Great Britain, they 
have invariably felt obliged to bring the 
strongest kind of pressure to bear upon 
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union wage and strike policies. Para- 
doxically, no socialist or labor party in 
power has ever felt able to admit that 
the trade union viewpoint rather than 
the government viewpoint reflects the 
public interest when the two have be- 
come opposed in a contest for power. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, while the character of the con- 
flict of loyalties between union and 
party varies with changes in conditions 
surrounding their relative strength, it is 
debatable as to whether the interests of 
workers aS wage earners are necessarily 
promoted by putting all the unions’ eggs 
into the political basket of any one 
party, no matter how human and equali- 
‘ tarian its motives. In a two-party sys- 
tem, both the personal background and 
the composition of the representatives’ 
electoral support are usually too broad 
to permit them to act as completely 
“safe” and “reliable” representatives 
from a trade union point of view. Be- 
yond a relatively limited range of issues, 
it is impossible to identify specific policy 
positions as tke Labor viewpoint. 

The decision to affiliate or to assume 
the responsibilities associated with the 
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leadership of a major political party im- 
plies a set of conditions in which the 
unions are: (1) capable of keeping party 
affairs and extraneous ideological issues 
out of union policy and administration, 
(2) incapable through electoral and 
legislative pressure group methods of 
effectively protecting and promoting the 
interests of wage earners, (3) convinced 
that the ideological and electoral sup- 
port for a labor party is sufficiently 
strong and homogeneous to justify the 
risks and obligations of identifying the 
interests of labor with the whole com- 
munity through a single party. 

Unless all these conditions prevail to 
some degree, union leadership would 
seem well-advised to pursue the policy 
of establishing only such agencies for 
influencing government as they can be 
relatively sure of controlling. If it is 
true that a labor party, once in power, 
because of its broader base of respon- 
sibility cannot be controlled by union 
leaders or kept to a worker-oriented 
viewpoint, then it is something of a de- 
lusion to expect a political labor party 
to be more responsive to the job-ori- 
ented demands of wage earners than a 
vigorous, autonomous, and democratic 
trade union movement. 


Avery Letserson, Ph.D., Chicago, Illinois, is assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Chicago and is currently administrator of the Seniority System, Elec- 
trical Joint Arbitration Board, Cook County, Illinois. He was formerly associated with 
the National Labor Relations Board, Princeton University, and the United States Bureau 
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Labor’s Political Role 


By Jack KroLL 


OST discussions of labor’s role in 

politics are based on certain as- 
sumptions which, for the most part, are 
the result of carefully nurtured preju- 
dices or misinformation. The correc- 
tion of these basic errors is therefore 
necessarily preliminary to the discus- 
sion of labor in politics. 


Errors CORRECTED 


Unions, except for those on the ex- 
treme fringes, do not seek to “take 
over” established political parties, nor 
do they seek to use political parties as 
the instruments for the propagation of 
strange and new social doctrines. The 
notion that they do has been useful to 
those who oppose labor’s participation 
in politics in any degree. It is fostered 
as a bugaboo to enlist the support of 
the nonlabor community and to drive a 
wedge between the party politician and 
the labor union official who may com- 
monly seek the election of a particular 
candidate. 

Whatever the reasons for past partici- 
pation by labor as an organized group 
in national and state elections, labor’s 
current participation in politics stems 
largely from 1924 when a large number 
of unions endorsed the candidacy of 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette of Wis- 
consin for the Presidency. It was the 
first move in the political field by unions 
now in existence, and stemmed from the 
postwar rise of organized labor. 

More recently the impetus has come 
from the passage by recent Congresses 
of antilabor legislation. The first of 
such measures was the Smith-Connally 
Act of 1943, which was passed over 
President Roosevelt’s veto. It intro- 
duced new rules into the labor-manage- 


ment relationship for the first time since 
1935 when the National Labor Relations 
Act was passed, and contained a num- 
ber of features which severely limited 
functions which organized labor re- 
garded as legitimate. More important 
than the act itself were the preliminary 
versions which revealed the intent of a 
well-organized group to “get” labor via 
the legislative route. 

In the period between 1944 and 1946 - 
numerous attempts were made to im- 
pose further restrictive legislation. The 
frontal assault was the so-called Case 
bill, while secondary attacks were made 
through the scuttling of appropriations 
for essential Labor Department func- 
tions and amendment of existing stat- 
utes. 

The elections of 1946 produced the 
Eightieth Congress, and the Eightieth 
Congress produced the Taft-Hartley 
law, which, propaganda to the contrary 
notwithstanding, drastically hampers 
the ability of labor organizations ade- 
quately to fight for the rights of their 
members, and imposes upon unions and 
management alike an unnecessary and 
unwarranted burden of legalism. In a 
period of anything less than full employ- 
ment, it remains a weapon that can dis- 
rupt and destroy the trade union. 

It was the Taft-Hartley Act, against 
the background of previous legislative 
assaults on labor organizations, that 
made the trade union member, the sec- 
ondary leadership of the trade union 
movement, and the more conservative 
old-line trade union officials conscious 
of the necessity for political action. 

A second basic assumption generally 
made and in need of correction is the 
notion that labor seeks through politics 
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to attain a dominant role in the life of 
the nation and to mold society along 
preconceived lines. It is a corollary 
notion that labor demands 100 per cent 
performance and 100 per cent obedience 
from legislators whom it has endorsed. 

In poljtics, labor is conscious of the 
fact that it is a minority group. Al- 
though the United States is perhaps the 
most highly industrialized country in 
the world, its working population is the 
least organized, with only about a third 
of the nonagricultural working force be- 
, longing to trade unions. In addition, 
there are large groups of professional 
and semiprofessional people, rural work- 
ers and agriculturalists, small business 
proprietors; and white collar workers 
who belong to no trade union and who, 


in most instances, are not reached by ' 


trade unions. 

To enlist the support of these groups 
for its political program, labor must 
conciliate and engage in coalitions the 
essence of which is considerably less 
than 100 per cent of Jabor’s requests. 
Thus, labor would like to see the enact- 
ment of some system of health insur- 
ance; but it would support and has sup- 
ported candidates for public office who 
do not espouse or who oppose such 
legislation. Labor’s views on farm 
legislation are governed primarily by 
its interest as a consumer and second- 
arily by its interest as a producer seek- 


ing a prosperous customer. It is, how- ° 


ever, a passive protagonist on the ques- 
tion of farm legislation, and leaves to 
the farm organizations the determina- 
tion of the kind of legislative program 
best suited to the interests of the farm- 
ers. 

A third basic assumption generally 
made is that there is a “labor vote” and 
that this vote is rigidly controlled by 
the few elected leaders of American 
trade unions. It is an assumption al- 
ways made by editorial writers before 
an election, in order that after the elec- 
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tion, regardless of the outcome, it can 
be disproved. The epitome of this no- 
tion was expressed by Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Guy G. 
Gabrielson on the night of November 
7, 1950 when he told a television audi- 
ence that the election of that date 
“proved” that labor union members are 
“Americans first and trade unionists 
second.” As far as I'am aware, the 
only person who ever disputed that 
statement was Mr. Gabrielson. 

“Blocs” and “controlled votes” are 
concepts that belong to the machine 
politicians. But machine politicians are 
powerful only when the general public 
is apathetic and stays away from the 
polls. The small groups that they are 
able to “deliver” are swamped when 
large numbers of people are moved to 
vote. The major purpose of labor’s po- 
litical action isethe achievement of a 
maximum vote, and this concept is the 
antithesis of machine politics. 


Lasor’s POLITICAL FUNCTIONS 


What, then, is labor’s role in the po- 
litical life of our country? 

Its most important functions, as I 
see it, are the stimulation of voter in- 
terest in the records and platforms of 
candidates and the increasing of the 
size of the total vote. The achievement 
of either one of these objectives can 
have a profound influence on the kind 
of people elected to public office and on 
the program which they will pursue, 

It is the theory of democratic govern- 
ment that all voters go to the polls and 
that they mark their ballots in a ra- 
tional way on the basis of their informa- 
tion. In practice, we have fallen short 
of this goal. Seldom in recent times 
have more than 55 per cent of the eli- 
gible voters cast their votes, dnd in- 
stance after instance could be cited in 
which candidates were not elected or 
defeated on a rational basis but rather 
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on the basis of prejudice or emotion. 
The value of a popular name—one 
which will appeal to voters of a similar 
hationality group, for instance—has too 
often influenced the selection of a candi- 
date. 


Stress on voting record 


Labor has sought to place stress on 
the voting record of the candidate rather 
than on the more usual political at- 
tributes. This has involved the selec- 
tion of important issues and the pres- 
entation of these issues to our mem- 
bership so that the background of the 
voting record may be understood. For 
each congressional session, roughly a 
dozen issues which seem to us to con- 
tain the essence of a representative’s 
views, and which cover the whole field 
of legislative activity from foreign 
policy to domestic farm and labor 
policy, are winnowed from the hun- 
dreds of measures passed by Congress. 
The votes of a representative on these 
issues are then made available to the 
labor union membership. It is upon 
that basis that members are urged to 
vote for or against the candidate when 
he stands for re-election. 

That this stress has made its mark 
on the political life of the nation was 
evident in the 1950 congressional elec- 
tions. More than in any election in 
previous years, voters tended to select 
the candidate rather than the party. 
New York State, for example, had the 
unprecedented election of a Republican 
governor, a Democratic senator, and an 
Independent mayor of New York City.; 
while in many other states, voters chose 
senators and governors from opposing 
parties. 

I do not urge that we have yet 
reached the point where voters are se- 
lecting’ candidates entirely on the basis 
of their records, but I do argue that 
voters today are more conscious of the 
records of their candidates than ever 
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before, and that they have a greater 
knowledge of the issues than they ever 
had before. 

The effects of this development upon 
party organization are obvious. Politi- 
cal parties tend to become more homo- 
geneous, and party discipline and re- 
sponsibility assume greater importance. 
This places greater emphasis on the 
work of the party’s national committee, 
and results in a tightening of the entire 
party structure. Candidates selected in 
the primary become more truly repre- 
sentative of the national party, and the, 
national organization must assume more 
responsibility for them and, conse- 
quently, greater control over them. 

The net result is that the distinctions 
in political philosophy between the two 
major political parties become more 
clear-cut, and the voter is more certain 
that the candidate for whom he votes 
will fulfill the pledges and platform 
upon which he sought election. This, I 
think, is one major change taking place 
in the political life of the nation which 
has been brought about by labor’s politi- 
cal activity—specifically, by labor’s in- 
sistence that the voting record of the 
candidate be closely examined and that 
the issues at stake be understood. 


Incregsed voter participation 


The second major change is the in- 
creased emphasis on voter participation 
in elections. The basic premise of labor 
is that the United States is inherently a 
progressive nation, that in a fair test 
the liberal philosophy of government 
with its emphasis on the human welfare 
of the nation’s citizens will always win 
out over the conservative or reactionary 
philosophy of government which relies 
upon the welfare of the business com- 
munity to take care of the welfare of 
the whole community. There are in- 
numerable statistics which support this 
argument, and it can be stated virtually 
as dogma that the larger the vote, the 
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better is the liberal candidate’s chance 
of winning. 

Labor’s political activity, therefore, is 
conducted on a year-round basis of mak- 
ing sure that its members, their wives, 
and the adult members of their families 
are registered. In the past several years 
most labor organizations have instituted 
systematic checks of their membership 
to determine whether they are regis- 
tered. Unregistered members are urged 
to qualify themselves, and local unions 
are exhorted to follow up on registra- 
tion campaigns. It is estimated that 
about 55 to 60 per cent of labòr union 
members in the country are registered, 
which represents only a slight edge on 
the general population. In coming years 
this edge is expected to increase, and 
the ultimate goal is the registration as 
a voter of every eligible trade union 
member. 

Coupled with the registration cam- 
paign, which in most places can proceed 
on a year-round basis, is intensive ac- 
tivity on election day. Baby-sitters for 
voting mothers are an invention of la- 
bor, while motor transportation for pro- 
spective voters and intensive precinct 
canvassing on election day have been 
given impetus by labor’s political ac- 
tivity. Our activity in this respect has, 
of course, stimulated counter activity. 
Doctors and their wives have done an 
extremely effective job on mobilizing 
voters when the question of health in- 
surance seemed even remotely involved. 
Chambers of commerce, business organi- 
zations, and other professional groups 
have similarly plunged into the task of 
getting their supporters to the polls. 
The total effect has been a slowly rising 
percentage of the eligible voters who go 
to the polls on election day. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


There are other aspects of trade union 
political activity deserving of mention. 
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The basic structure of labor’s politi- 
cal organization is the trade union, a 
continuing organization in which mem- 
bers are held closely together by eco- 
nomic self-interest, by mutual employ- 
ment, and, in many cases, by mutual 
social activities. It is a much stronger 
basis than that of the usual political or- 
ganization, which holds a few people to- 
gether by means of patronage but which 
is, for the most part, inactive except in 
an election period. 

Trade union political activity is 
financed by the voluntary contributions 
of the members rather than by dona- 
tions from interested parties or corpora- 
tions. Most of the work done on elec- 
tion day is volunteer work. This, again, 
is a reversal of the usual political party 
pattern, in which the worker is paid for 
his efforts and in which his efforts are 


‘seldom more than commensurate with 
` his compensation, and frequently less. 


Labor political activity is highly 
decentralized. Endorsements of candi- 
dates are made by the organization in 
the area in which the candidate solicits 
votes; that is governors and senators 
by the state organization, congressional 
candidates by the congressional district 
organization, city candidates by the city 
organization. Local unions affiliated 
with the central labor organization— 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions or the American Federation of 
Labor—conduct their registration cam- 
paigns and the voluntary contribution 
drives at times and in a manner con- 
sistent with the characteristics of their 
own industry and their own problems. 


Lazsor’s NATIONAL CONTRIBUTION 


Labor is engaged in political action 
as a matter of principle. We feel that 
we are making a distinct contribution 
to the life of our nation, not only in 
supporting the only philosophy- which 
offers a true alternative to totalitarian- 
ism, but in heightening the interest and 
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concern of the citizens of the United 
States in their democratic government. 
Labor will, I am sure, continue to be 
active in politics and will continue to 
seek to mobilize the strength of our peo- 
ple on behalf of genuine self-govern- 
ment. The direction it takes will be, to 
a certain extent, dictated by the direc- 
tion the opponents of labor take, by the 
methods they use and the appeals they 
make to gain support. 

In the last election the opponents of 
labor adopted more vigorous and strin- 
gent tactics than at any previous time 
in recent years. Their control of the 
newspapers and of the other channels 
of communication was tighter and their 
use of appeals to emotion and preju- 
dice was more strident. In some states 
religious controversy was fanned to 
serve political ends, while in some 
Southern states the racial issue was 


played to the hilt. In the North, “Mc-- 


Carthyism” was offered as the answer 
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to people’s uncertainty over the future. 

It is my feeling that such responses 
to labor’s political activity make more 
necessary than ever before our emphasis 
on issues and factual presentation of the 
records of candidates. We have faith in 
the rationality of the American people 
provided they are furnished the basis 
for rational action. The problem to-be 
met is the furnishing of such material 
to the extent that it cannot be ignored 
and that those who appeal to emotion 
and prejudice will suffer the reaction of 
people who discover that someone is 
trying to fool them. 

Such a program requires the enlist- 
ment of the best talent and energies of 
persons concerned with the perpetua- 
tion of the democratic system in our 
country. The labor movement seeks 
and welcomes such talent. It will con- 
tinue to take pride in its role as one of 
the stalwart defenders of our democratic 
society in this time of trial. 
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How Labor Votes 


By GEORGE GALLUP 


O what extent are labor union mem- 

bers influenced by union leaders in 
their choice of political party or candi- 
date? 

This question has aroused intense in- 
terest ever since the unions, in the early 
days of the New Deal, began to play an 
active role in American elections. It is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to measure 
precisely what effect the endorsement of 
a political candidate by union officials 
will have on the political thinking of the 
membership. But some evidence is at 
hand which, while far from conclusive, 
suggests that labor union members do 
not necessarily vote in blocs in response 
to appeals by the union, no matter how 
much they may respect the head of the 
union for other things and follow his 
lead unquestioningly in union affairs. 

A classic example was the dramatic 
effort made by John L. Lewis to influ- 
ence the members of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations when he bolted 
the Democratic ranks in 1940. At that 
time Mr. Lewis was head of the CIO 
which he had founded a few years be- 
fore. In the 1940 presidential campaign 
he rejected Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
supported Wendell Willkie, the Repub- 
lican candidate. Toward the end of the 
campaign, Mr. Lewis announced that he 

“would resign from the CIO if President 

Roosevelt were re-elected. The effect of 
this bold gesture on the rank and file 
of CIO members appears to have been 
negligible. After the election, when the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
polled CIO members asking them how 
they had voted in the election, 79 per 
cent said they had cast their ballots for 
the candidate repudiated by their own 
union leader. 
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Actually, Mr. Roosevelt got more sup- 
port in that election from the member- 
ship of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations than from that of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, whose leaders 
had favored the Democratic ticket all 
along. Even in the mining areas of 
Pennsylvania, seat of Mr. Lewis’ power, 
his effort to switch votes to Mr. Willkie 
bore little fruit. Yet in union matters, 
the miners follow Mr. Lewis’ discipline 
with remarkable unanimity. 


As SUPPOSED INTEREST DICTATES 


There are no doubt times when leader 
endorsement of a candidate or party 
does change the votes of a group. It 
depends both on the nature of the group 
and on the particular type of leader. 
But public opinion surveys indicate that 
when the members of a group such as 
a union, a farm organization, or some 
other closely knit unit make up their 
minds where their interests lie, they will 
vote according to those interests whether 
a leader of the group urges such a vote 
or opposes it. 

` Manual workers in general, and union 
labor in particular, have for at least the 
past sixteen years identified their inter- 
ests with the Democratic party in na- 
tional elections and voted accordingly. 
Nonunion labor has consistently shown 
less preference for the Democratic party 
than has union labor. The accompany- 
ing table covering the period 1936—48 
illustrates the difference. The percent- 
ages are based on surveys by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion at the 
time of each election. 

As between the ‘membership of the 
CIO and that of the AFL, the latter 
has always shown a somewhat smaller 
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Unton Lasor Versus Nonunion Lasor Vore 


Per Cent Democratic of 
Major Party Vote 


Union Nonunion 
Year Members Labor 
1948 apenan ives 730 58 
1944 i chawcs swcaes 72 56 
I94Q oa aw db 72 64 
1936 dc wees mrsa 80 72 


2 Includes vote for Wallace and Thurmond 


Democratic majority. For example, in 
1944 the proportion of CIO members 
voting Democratic was 78 per cent, and 
the proportion of AFL members 69 per 
cent. Leaders of both groups had en- 
dorsed the Democratic'ticket. 


Tue Tarr VICTORY 


In the 1950 congressional elections 
many of the senators and congressmen 
whom union leaders had marked for de- 
feat were elected, in some cases by land- 
slides. The outstanding example was 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. La- 
bor’s campaign against the co-author of 
the Taft-Hartley Act was intensive and 
well-organized. Senator Taft’s over- 
whelming victory, by a 430,000 ma- 
jority, raises the question whether a 
substantial number of union members 
quietly voted for him on election day. 
No categorical answer can be given to 
this question so far as Ohio itself is 
concerned; but the American Institute 
of Public Opinion does have evidence, 
from its own pre-election balloting, con- 
cerning the political preferences of un- 
ion members throughout the East Cen- 
tral area, of which Ohio forms an im- 
portant part. 

This evidence is in the form of a per- 
centage division of the vote for Demo- 
cratic and Republican candidates for the 
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United States House of Representatives. 
It shows that 64 per cent of all labor 
union members interviewed in the East 
Central section prior to election day 
were planning to cast their ballots for 
Democratic candidates for the House, 
and 36 per cent for Republican candi- 
dates. In short, well over one-third of 
the union members in the area stated a 
preference for the Republican party. If 
it is fair to assume that a similar pro- 


~ portion in the one state of-Ohio voted 


the Republican ticket, Senator Taft’s 
victory is not surprising. 

These figures are especially interest- 
ing in light of the bitter and persistent 
fight carried on by both the AFL and 
the CIO for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Public opinion surveys among the 
rank and file of union members found, 
long prior to the 1950 election, that a 
substantial number of union members 
had opinions quite contrary to those of 
their leaders about the Taft-Hartley 
law. While sentiment for repeal of the 
act is higher among union members 
than among the rest of the voters, a 
survey conducted during the 1950 cam- 
paign found union members: almost 
evenly divided as to whether the act 
should be repealed. This again is evi- 
dence that the rank and file by no 
means follow the lead of union officials 
in political matters. 

However regrettable such a tendency 
may be in the eyes of union leaders, stu- 
dents of government will see in it en- 
couraging evidence of that independ- 
ence of thought and political judgment 
on the part of the individual voter which 
makes American democracy the force 
that it is in the world today. 


George Gallup, PhD., Princeton, New Jersey, is founder (1935) and director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion and founder (1940) of Audience Research, Inc. 
He was professor of-journalism and advertising at Drake University, 1929-31, and at 
Northwestern University, 1931-32, and director of research, later vice president, for the 
advertising agency of Young & Rubicam, Inc., 1932-47. He is the author of The Pulse 
of Democracy (1940), A Guidebook to Public Opinion Polls (1944, 1948), and the Gallup 
Political Almanac for 1946 (second edition, 1948). 
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American Labor and the Threat of Communism 


By Paun Murray i 


URING the past year and a half, 

the influence of the Communist 

party on the American trade union 

movement has been tremendously dimin- 
ished. . 

The party’s trade union mechanism 
has been battered by a series of blows 
that have all but, crippled its effective- 
ness. Eleven national unions dominated 
by the Communist party have been ex- 
pelled from the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, whose policies they were 
flouting and whose name they were em- 
ploying for purposes of protective color- 
ation. Hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers of those expelled unions have 
changed their union affiliation and have 
returned to the ranks of the CIO. 

The expelled unions are almost with- 
out exception in a precarious position— 
a fact reflected both in the long series 


of Labor Board election losses and mem-. 


bership desertions they have sustained, 
and in the diminished state of their un- 
ion treasuries. There is, fortunately 
for the national welfare, no indication of 
a reversal of this trend. In fact, there 
is every reason to believe that before 
much time has passed, the influence of 
the Communist party in the American 
labor movement will have been erased 
once and for all. 

But having cleared out the Commu- 
nist beachhead in the American union 
movement, we as a nation must adopt 
intelligent, constructive policies that will 
forestall any renewal of the growth 
of Communist party influence. Such 
broadly protective measures are not a 
matter for the labor movement alone; 


they are a concern of the entire nation. | 


Our democratic institutions—labor, civic, 
governmental—will maintain their free- 


dom not by anti-Communist negativism 
or reliance on restrictive legislation, but 
primarily through an intelligent, con- 
structive, affirmative program of re- 
sponse to the needs and the problems of 
the people. 

A healthy, balanced economy; a flex- 
ible, responsive government; a militant, 
vigorous trade union movement—these 
are essential if America is to keep Com- 
munist influences and infiltration at a 
harmless minimum. In that environ- 
ment, the weeds of Communism find 
scant encouragement and they grow 
little if at all. 


FAVORABLE SOIL FoR COMMUNISTS 


Looking back, one can clearly trace 
the development of the Communist 
threat to American unionism. Its seeds 
were nurtured in the 1929 depression. 
The country’s economy was completely 
unbalanced and distressingly sick. Un- 
til President Roosevelt was inaugurated 
in 1933, the federal government and 
many of the state administrations 
showed little if any comprehension of 
the economic and social problems that 
were engulfing us. Our labor organiza- 
tions, debilitated by years of repression 
and lack of recognition, were weak and 
fighting merely to maintain their very 
slender existence. It was a situation 
made to order for Communist propa- 
gandists. They could point—as they 
certainly did—to a deteriorating situa- 
tion in which nobody in authority 
seemed to care or to act effectively to 
remedy our national calamity. 

In that atmosphere, the Communist 
party carefully prepared the basis for 
its future infiltration of our American 
unions. Earlier efforts had produced 
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few successes. Communist unions had 
gained headlines and martyrs from a 
few sporadic strikes, but almost nothing 
in the form of permanent trade union 
organization. Changes in tactics and a 
moderation of the party’s revolutionary 
propaganda during the depression gave 
it prestige—and leadership, by default 
—among many groups of unemployed 
workers. When the National Recovery 
Administration, with its Section 7(a), 
gave impetus to the organization of 
workers into unions, the Communists 
came in, too—as quickly as they could 
move. 

The reluctance of many craft union 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor during the middle 1930’s to 
adjust their union structures to the ob- 
vious need for industrial organization 
of mass production plants also played 
into the Communists’ hands. Many of 
us in the few then-existing industrial 
unions had long since recognized that 
the craft union type of organization was 
demonstrably unfitted for organizing 
steel or automobile or rubber or other 
large industries. The Communists, rec- 
ognizing a popular issue among the 
workers, seized upon the slogan of in- 
dustrial unionism as a means of enhanc- 
ing their influence among trade unionists 
and potential union members. That is- 
sue-—combined with a major switch in 
Comintern policy which permitted’ the 
party’s faithful to stress popular-front 
propaganda rather than the basic revolu- 
tionary aims of international Commu- 
nism—gave the Communists the most 
advanced, stable foothold they had ever 
developed among the country’s indus- 
trial workers. i 

The process of Communist infiltration 
throughout the new industrial unions 
was not at all uniform. My own or- 
ganization, the United Steelworkers of 
America, was fortunate in having a 
heavy proportion of veteran unionists on 
its staff who were skillfully adept at 
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recognizing Communists, their methods, 
and their propaganda; as a result, the 
Steelworkers and a few of the other 
older industrial unions were never faced 
with a serious problem of Communist 
infiltration. But in other of the new 
unions whose officers and members had 
to learn through bitter experience, Com- 
munists—for the most part carefully 
concealing their political connections— 
were able to win a cansiderable degree 
of influence at both national and local 
levels. 

When the CIO, at its 1949 conven- 
tion, made the decision to oust Com- 
munist-dominated affiliates, we found 
eleven such unions in our ranks. They 
were the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers and the Farm 'Equip- 
ment and Metal Workers, both of which 
were expelled by the CIO convention, 
and nine other unions which were ex- 
pelled by our Executive Board, after 
elaborate hearings during the course of 
1950: the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers; the United Office and Professional 
Workers; the Food, Tobacco and Agri- 
cultural Workers; the United Public 
Workers; the American Communica- 
tions Association; the International Fur 
and Leather Workers; the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards Union of the Pacific; the 
International Fishermen and Allied 
Workers; and the International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union. 
With the completion of that expulsion 
process, it was possible for me to report 
to the 1950 CIO convention that the 
Communist party “is traveling its last 
mile in our labor movement.” 


COMMUNIST METHODS 


A number of facts, which trade union 
leaders and students of our movement 
have long surmised, have been substan- 
tially proved during the CIO’s expulsion 
process and its aftermath. j 

Perhaps the most important of these 
is the fact that the Communists, al- 
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though they had obtained organizational 
control over a number of unions, made 
little impact ideologically on the great 
mass of working men and women who 
belonged to those unions. The Com- 
munists gained control through subter- 
fuge and diligent, fanatic activity; they 
maintained control through an elaborate 
mechanism of secret caucuses and con- 
spiratorial plotting. They used control 
primarily to advance the popular propa- 
ganda objectives of the party, to provide 
working bases for their members and 
organizers, and to aid as covertly as 
possible the party’s own organizational 
activity. But when the issue in the 
unions became clearly one of commu- 
nism versus democracy, the party’s hold 
over the working rank and file was 
demonstrated to be extremely tenuous. 
With the continued clarification of that 
basic clash between democratic and to- 
talitarian ideology, I have no doubt that 
the future will show the Communists -to 
be holding merely a few isolated and de- 
fensive garrisons throughout the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 

The hearings conducted by a number 
of subcommittees of the CIO Executive 
Board provided a wealth of material as 
to how Communist union leaderships 
manipulated their organization’s policy 
statements to coincide closely with that 
of the party. They also provided a 
sharp-focus view of the inside workings 
of Communist control of a labor or- 
ganization. 

In reviewing the policy positions of 
the various Communist-dominated un- 
ions, the CIO hearing committees found 
such a complete parallelism with the 
views of the Communist party as to 
leave no reasonable deduction but that 
of complete control over those leader- 
ship groups. In the prewar period they 
plunged into a fervent defense of col- 
lective security; but with the signing of 
the Soviet-Nazi pact of 1939, they 
quickly and obediently became equally 
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fervent isolationists. When the Soviet 
Union was invaded by Hitler’s armies in 
June 1941, Communist union leader- 
ships quickly veered away from isola- 
tionism; in the case of some union pa- 
pers which were in the mails at the 
moment of the Nazi invasion, the turn- 
about came so quickly as to cause acute 
embarrassment to the Communists. In 
the postwar period the Communists in 
union posts accurately reflected the 
growing Soviet antipathy to the United, 
States and our democratic institutions. 
The mechanism by which these Krem- 
lin viewpoints were made to appear to 
reflect the thinking of democratic Amer- 
ican workers was shown in the course of 
testimony by a former Communist party 
leader in the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. Within this union, which at 
one time had a membership of nearly 
100,000 workers, Communist policy and 
instructions were transmitted through a 
top party committee of four members— 
one of them the secretary-treasurer of 
the union. This secret group met regu- 
larly with individual or groups of Jead- 
ers of the Communist party; sessions 
were held with William Z. Foster, 
Eugene Dennis, John Williamson—the 
party’s labor secretary—and other such 
dignitaries. It was clear from the 
testimony that the interests of the un- 
ion were held secondary to those of the 
Communist party; discussion, such as 
there was of it, revolved not around the 
best policies for the union but around 
methods of transmitting the party’s 
doctrine with a minimum of opposition 
and irritation to the union members. 
The Communists’ top foursome in the 
union—sometimes enlarged for special 
meetings—carried the party’s policy to 
a regularly meeting “progressive caucus” 
for approval. This larger caucus, com- 
posed of Communists at various echelons 
in the union and a group of fellow” 
travelers, formulated the Communists’ 
party line into sugar-coated forms more 
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palatable to average American workers 
than the party’s own words. From that 
point on, the Communists and their as- 
sociates pushed for adoption of the reso- 
lutions in the various district and local 
meetings of the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union. 


COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 


Why such feverish energy by the 
Communists to use an organization such 
as the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers? 
Obviously, to develop simulated support 
for party policy and manipulations. Ob- 
viously, too, to use the organization as 
a springboard for increased membership 
and for possible revolutionary activity 
or sabotage. As the CIO Executive 
Board’s hearing committee pointed out, 
because of the Communists’ long-range 
goal of proletarian revolution: 


. .. Communist philosophy has always 
been predicated upon the use of trade 
unions as an instrument of Communist 
policy and as a weapon by which the party 
could organize the working classes and 
bring nearer the revolution, from which 
the dictatorship of the party would emerge. 


In the trade unions, the same CIO 
committee found, Communists had 
faithfully remembered the advice of 
Lenin that “it is necessary to agree to 
any and every sacrifice .. . to resort 
to all sorts of devices, maneuvers and 
illegal methods, to evasion and subter- 
fuge, in order to penetrate the trade un- 
ions, to remain in them, and to carry 
on Communist work in them at all 
costs.” 


SOUNDNESS OF AMERICAN WORKERS 


Any organization of fanatics working 
secretly and on a program so clearly 
devoid of moral principles is, of course, 
a threat to our American democracy 
and to our democratic labor movement. 
That threat, however, is greatly dimin- 
ished by a factor which the Communists 
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have too often forgotten and which 
many distant observers of organized 
labor are also prone to ignore: the con- 
stant and fundamental common sense 
and sense of democracy of the average 
American worker. When confronted 
with the stubborn belief of the average 
union rank-and-file member in the dem- 
ocratic process, the smooth and secret 
manipulations of the Communists have 
produced fierce resentment, organized 
counter action, and eventual victory for 
anti-Communist forces within the union. 
Before 1949, when the CIO—its pa- 
tience exhausted—began the expulsion 
process in the case of Communist-dom- 
inated unions, a number of our affiliated 
organizations had already voted Com- 
munist leaders out of office. Since the 
expulsions, vast numbers of the mem- 
bers of those unions have welcomed the 
opportunity to quit Communist organi- 
zations and return to the ranks of demo- 
cratic unions. In all the eleven unions 
expelled because of Communist control, 
that process is well under way at the 
time of this writing. 


UNPRINCIPLED TACTICS 


How desperately determined the Com- 
munists are to hold their controlled un- 
ion organizations together in the face 
of rank-and-file rebellion has been il- 
lustrated in a dozen ways during the 
past year. The experience of the CIO 
in building a new electrical union—the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (IUE)—to pro- 
vide a democratic organization for the 
members of the expelled United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, has 
revealed time and again that the Com- 
munists will resort to the most un- 
conscionable tactics to maintain their 
domination of a union. 

The UE, which was expelled by the 
CIO in November 1949, had achieved 
a considerable degree of organizational 
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success, both before and during the 
war. At the same time, however, the 
UE leadership’s increasingly bold and 
brazen retailing of Communist propa- 
ganda alienated a huge proportion of 
the membership. The newly created 
IUE-CIO proved to be a veritable 
magnet of attraction to those electrical 
workers, and they changed affiliation to 
the new organization in almost unprec- 
edented numbers and speed. In seeking 
to halt this mass exodus, the leaders of 
the UE tried every form of obstruc- 
tionism. They sought to impound the 
funds of local unions whose members 
had all but unanimously moved to the 
new union; they resorted to the most 
brazen type of falsehood concerning 
their own record and the objectives of 
the CIO; and, not surprisingly, they 
showed themselves ready and willing to 
sign substandard agreements with em- 
ployers, in the hope that such contracts 
_ might serve as a barrier to the growth 
of the new IUE-CIO. 

This readiness to abandon the basic 

principles of decent trade unionism was 
no surprise to those of us in the labor 
movement who had long recognized that 
the proclaimed belief of the Communists 
in progressive-minded trade unionism is 
completely subservient to the long-run 
revolutionary aims of the party. Our 
experience during the past year has also 
shown that many employers are inclined 
to “do business” with Communist-led 
„unions in order to save a few pennies 
an hour in wages. There is a curious 
double-standard morality on the part of 
corporations which on the one hand 
spend thousands of dollars in advertis- 
ing to proclaim the glories of their view- 
point of free enterprise and the alleged 
horror of the welfare state, while behind 
the scenes they strike penny-pinching 
bargains with Communists—at the ex- 
pense of union members. 

In too many instances, Communist- 
dominated unions still maintain a foot- 
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hold because of the reluctance of em- 
ployers to give up temporary advantages 
in dealing with unions whose political 
complexion has compelled them to aban- 
don every pretext of militancy or honest 
concern about the welfare of workers. 

Despite the obstructionism, the sound, 
and the fury, American workers have 
successfully challenged the domination 
of some of their unions by the Commu- 
nists, and every indication suggests that 
the process will move toward a speedy 
conclusion. 


CoMBATING CoMMUNISM 


Some important lessons can be de- 
rived from that continuing struggle, — 
which have application not only to un- 
ionists but to every section of the pop- 
ulation. American workers liberated 
themselves from Communist domination 
without recourse to hysteria or extra- 
legal methods. They beat the Commu- 
nists at their own game—by organizing 
effectively, by education to answer lying 
propaganda, by getting out the vote of 
the rank and file at union meetings or 
at union elections. It has been an in- 
spiring demonstration of democracy in 
action. 

Similarly, when the CIO brought its 
charges against unions still felt to be 
under Communist domination, we care- 
fully acted in accordance with due 
process. Hearings were held; the ac- 
cused union leaderships were given full 
opportunity to answer the charges; and 
when the issues came before our Execu- 
tive Board for final action, the accused 
union officials were given a chance to 
state their case against the recommended 
expulsions. That process took a little 
extra time and energy and expense— 
but it also gave our members a chance to 
read for themselves the lack of any 
material defense by Communist union 
leaders to the charges against them. 
Our members “know the score,” and 
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they know it on the basis of facts rather 
than of hysteria or wild emotion. 

I think that the diminution of Com- 
munist infiltration in our various social 
structures is something that can best 
be handled by the good Americans most 
closely aware of the situation in each 
case. I am frankly doubtful of the 
efficacy of sweeping, loosely worded leg- 
islation or loyalty oaths, which seem to 
underestimate the ,intelligence of our 
citizenry and to lead us along a blunder- 
ing course of creating martyrs out of the 
very individuals whose influence we seek 
to minimize. As a concrete example, I 
cite the case of the non-Communist af- 
fidavit provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which is as galling to anti-Com- 
munist union leaders as it is ridiculously 
ineffective in dealing with the Commu- 
nists themselves. The purge of Com- 
munist influence in American labor has 
come from the workers and their trusted 
leaders, not from governmental ukase. 
The CIO, it seems to me, can take pride 
in its record of calm deliberation and 
due regard for constitutional rights, in 
handling a problem in which too often 
emotionalism has triumphed over cool 
reason. 

I feel certain that Communist in- 
fluence will continue to wane, both in 
the labor movement and in other seg- 
ments of our society, and that our nor- 
mally alert police and counter-espionage 
organizations can handle whatever prob- 
lems Communist saboteurs or spies may 
seek to create. But on the political 
level, within our trade union organiza- 
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tions, the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine is burning out its bearings. 


Tue POSITIVE ÅPPROACH 


That will continue to be the case as 
long as our American society fully rec- 
ogniz& the obligation of democratic 
government to provide a healthy eco- 
nomic climate for all the people. We 
have the resources, the manpower, and 
the technical skills to provide constant 
full employment and rising standards of 
living in times of peace as well as in the 
more artificial economic climate of na- 
tional emergencies. As long as we uti- 
lize these resources in wise and human- 
itarian fashion, the apostles of totalitar- 
ianism—-whether from the left or the 
right—can make little progress toward 
reaching the minds of the American 
people. 

If, however, we turn our backs on 
liberal and foresighted economic and 
social programs; if we refuse to rec- 
ognize that our United States has a long 
way to go in improving our structure of 
minority rights and civil liberties; if we 
succumb to hysteria or panic in the face 
of challenges from beyond the seas; if 
we permit the exploitation of any size- 
able groups or the denial of opportunity 
to our citizens—then, under those cir- 
cumstances, communism can be a threat 
to our labor unions and our democratic 
society. 

Totalitarianism need not be a threat 
if we as a people fully utilize the tre-, 
mendous potentials of our resources and 
our heritage. 


Philip Murray, LLD., D.S S., Washington, D. C., is president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and of the United Steelworkers of America, and has been active in 


labor organization since 1912. 
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American Labor and World Affairs 


By Wuram{m J. HANDLEY 


TURMTHAL jn his Tragedy of Eu- 

ropean Labor, in defining Ameri- 
-can labor organizations as pressure 
groups as distinguished from political 
parties, makes the observation that 


. . . unless a serious crisis develops, they 
have very seldom taken a stand on ques- 
tions of foreign policy. And even if they 
do, no action is undertaken to impress 
their views on such problems upon the 
policy makers 


This appraisal of the interest and 
participation, or lack of it, of American 
labor in matters of foreign policy and 
international affairs, made in 1943, is 
of some significance to this discussion. 
Its essential importance lies, however, 
not so much in whether Sturmthal was 
accurate or inaccurate in his estimate of 
the position of American labor at that 
time, as in indicating that to at least 
one informed Européan observer, Amer- 
-ican labor appeared, less than a decade 
ago, to have neither an interest in for- 
eign policy nor a desire and capacity to 
influence it. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS ISSUE AT 
LABOR CONVENTIONS ' 


A brief examination, however, of the 
proceedings of the last conventions of 


the American Federation of Labor and . 


the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
provides illuminating evidence of the 
radical change that has taken place in 
the attitude of American labor vis-à-vis 
international affairs since Sturmthal 
made his observation. 

At the AFL Convention, for example, 
the most important single theme was 

1 Columbia University Press, 1943. 


international affairs, both in their la- 
bor and nonlabor aspects. Nineteen 
speeches delivered during the six-day 
session either dealt almost exclusively 
with international issues or were given 
by foreign visitors to the convention. 
Approximately one-third of the resolu- 
tions considered by the Resolutions 
Committee dealt with one or another 
aspect of international affairs. In addi- 
tion, the International Labor Relations - 
Committee submitted a long report in- 
cluding a recommended twelve-point-ac- 
tion program. The subjects discussed 
ranged throughout the international 
sphere: international trade and the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements program, in- 
ternational information and exchange- 
of-persons programs, United Nations 
Charter revision, an African Federation, 
the Point IV Program, the Stockholm 
peace petition, an AFL school for in- 
ternational affairs, an Atlantic Pact type 
of security arrangement between the 
free countries of Asia and the Western 
democracies, to mention only a few. 
The proceedings of the CIO Conven- 
tion reveal a similar degree of emphasis 
on international affairs. A strongly 
worded resolution on foreign policy was 
adopted. Its ten major points included 
statements on Korea, the United Na- 
tions, European economic recovery, 
European unity, the State Départment, 
and dictatorships: Philip Murray, 
Walter Reuther, and Jacob Potofsky 
spoke at length on the Economic Co- 
operation Administration’s activities in 
Europe. A 24-page pamphlet entitled 
The CIO and World Affairs, giving the 
rationale for the CIO’s interest and 
participation in international affairs and > 
explaining CIO policies on important 
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foreign policy questions, was given to 
each delegate. 

These convention activities show our 
two largest trade union organizations to 
be deeply concerned with international 
problems. This concern appears, more- 
over, to range over a wide variety of 
subjects and not to be confined to labor 
problems per se. What makes the pic- 
ture of even greater significance, how- 
ever, is the realization that this was not 
mere convention oratory but a drawing- 
up of policy on questions in which in 
many cases American labor today di- 
rectly participates, and on which its 
influence is by no means inconsiderable. 
` Very clearly then, a profound change 
has taken place in the attitude of Amer- 
ican labor towards world affairs, a 
change not merely in appearance but 
also in fact. $ 


LABOR’S FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVES 


What, then, are some of the reasons 
for American labor’s current preoccupa- 
tion with international affairs? And 
what are some of the main channels 
tbrough which it seeks to further its 
foreign policy objectives? 

American labor today occupies a 
strong and secure position in American 
society, a position which it has achieved 
not without considerable effort and 
struggle. Its views on domestic ques- 
tions, both political and economic, are 
given careful consideration by the legis- 
lative and executive branches of the 
government. The great issues confront- 
ing the American nation today seem to 


lie preponderantly, however, in the fields - 


of international relations. It is, there- 
fore, perhaps natural to expect that 
American labor representing roughly 
one-third of America’s workers should 
feel that it has a vital stake in foreign 
- policy. Moreover, the very nature of 
today’s central international problem, 
namely, the safeguarding of freedom 
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against attack by Communist imperial- 
ism, has given American labor a trans- 
cendent opportunity to assume respon- 
sibility in foreign affairs. 

In the first place, American labor is 
well aware of the days of darkness which 
fall over trade union movements under 
the impact of totalitarianism, whether 
it be in fascist or Communist guise. 
There is no place under a totalitarian 
system for the kind of independent, 
vigorous, and free trade unionism that 
American labor has built and to which 
it is accustomed. Hence, it has become 
of massive importance for American la- 
bor, if only for its own preservation, to 
devote itself unreservedly to this strug- 
gle. 

Secondly, American labor has asumed 
a share of the national responsibility. 
It feels that with its means to develop 
and maintain worker-to-worker relation- 
ships abroad, with what it considers to 
be its greater understanding of the 
ideological issues now troubling people 
everywhere, it has a special and crucial 
role to play in this struggle, a role which 
it believes it can play more effectively 
than any other segment of American 
society. 

President Truman emphasized this 
point in his convention message to the 
CIO when he said 


. .. our unions have a great spiritual con- 
tribution to make to the cause of freedom. 
The labor movement in this country is a 
symbol of our concept of freedom. It can 
speak directly to the working people of 
other lands. By its example it can show 
that a free and democratic society is the 
best hope of the worker everywhere. 

More than any other element in our 
country, the labor movement can refute the 
lies of Communist propaganda about the 
nature of our society, and our objectives 
in the world. Your organization is already 
doing much to spread the true message of 
democracy through the world. It must, in 
the future, do even more. ` 
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DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNISM 


The role that American labor sees 
itself playing is not, however, merely the 
negative one of being anti-Communist. 
It believes—and so advocates—that the 
strongest defense against Communism is 
presented by thosé workers who “live 
in a free country; who enjoy a decent 
standard of living; who can join free 
unions and who can bargain collec- 
tively... .”? 2 

American labor is very proud of the 
achievements of the American free en- 
terprise system and, in particular, of 
its own work within that system. It 
believes that many of the lessons of the 
American labor experience can be ex- 
ported, although with necessary modif- 
ications, to the benefit of other workers 
struggling to improve their status and, 
in particular, to those in the underde- 
veloped regions of the world. This 
pride of achievement does not begin and 
end with the development and status of 
American trade unionism as such, but 
includes such other important issues as 
the productivity of the American worker 
and American technological know-how. 


ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 


“Why should my union get excited about 
problems in Peru or India or Austria?” 
“What difference does it make to me 
whether the cost of living goes up in Paris, 
or unemployment falls in Pakistan?” ... 
In other words: “Why doesn’t my union 
stick to things that mean something to me 
on the job—wages and hours and working 
conditions ... ?” 

Questions like these can rightly be asked 
by CIO members. The answers, of course, 
are clear. Unionism cannot stop at the 
national boundaries. A drop in wages in 
Paris can mean unemployment in - Pitts- 
burgh or Detroit... .No—our unions 

2 George P. Delaney, International Rep- 
resentative, AFL, Washington Post, January 
28, 1951. 
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cannot, for their own well-being, forget 
the problems of our world. 


This quotation from the CIO’s pam- 
phlet The CIO and World Affairs pro- 
vides a good illustration of another fac- 
tor in the current attitude of American 
labor towards world affairs. It might 
be termed enlightened selfnterest and 
is concerned largely with bread and but- 
ter issues. These are issues which are 
understandable to the average American 
trade unionist and in earlier days led 
American labor towards a very conserva- 
tive position on immigration and tariff 
matters. 

Notions of the desirability of main- 
taining international solidarity among 
workers have, of course, long been felt 
by American labor. Recent events have, 
however, given urgent reality to what 
were previously mainly sentimental ex- 
pressions. 

David Dubinsky discussed this matter 
in his article “Rift and Realignment in 
World Labor”: 


But if it is apparent that collaboration with 
Communist unions is impossible, it is no 
less clear that international labor solidarity 
is desirable. “Labor” represents millions of 
human beings, in many countries. Genuine 
international labor co-operation among free 
organizations can be a powerful stimulus to 
world peace and can help guarantee it... . 
The international solidarity of democratic 
labor and the world-wide and lasting co- 
operation of the free trade unions are an 
indispensable practical goal.® 


RELATIONS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


Of the channels through which Amer- 
ican labor is participating in world af- 
fairs, prime importance should, perhaps, 
be given to its relations with the inter- 
national labor movement. These rela- 
tions were never stronger than they are 
today. Until a few years ago, however, 


3 Foreign Affairs, January, 1949. 
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they were at times strained and at others 
mainly sentimental and informal. In 
part this was attributable to the general 
isolationist. tendency pervading most 
Americans. There were other reasons, 
however, and three of them deserve spe- 
cial mention because of their bearing on 
present developments. 


International Federation of Trade 
Unions 


In the first place, American labor as 
represented by the American Federation 
of Labor, with its essentially pragmatic 
approach to trade unionism, found itself 
incapable in the early twenties of mak- 
ing its influence felt on the socialist- 
oriented International Federation of 
Trade Unions (IFTU). Prior to World 
War I, the AFL was for a time affiliated 
with the IFTU; but after the war it 
did not reaffiliate, as it was expected to 
do, mainly because of fear that the 
IFTU was becoming excessively imbued 
with doctrinaire political thinking and 
with—from the AFL’s point of view— 
a dangerously soft attitude towards 
Soviet Russia and communism. In 
the words of Gompers, “the IFTU has 
become an international political body 
with Sovietism as its logical result and 
a revolutionary program for ‘socializa- 
tion’ and ‘Communism.’ ” * 

On the other hand, the IFTU—at 
that time for all practical purposes a 
purely European movement—was un- 
impressed by the accomplishments of 
American labor.’ 

Thirdly, American labor’s main task 
was to work out its own domestic 


destiny, and in this effort the IFTU’s | 


formula of emphasizing doctrinaire po- 


*Letter from Gompers to Appleton, pres- 


` ident of the British Federation of Trade Un- 


ions, as quoted by Lewis L. Lorwin in Labor 
and Internationalism, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co , 1929. 

5 Lorwin, op. cit. 
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litical action was inappropriate to the 
requirements of the situation. Because 
of the vast size of the American Con- 
tinent, the federal structure of its 
government, its industrial make-up, the 
historic-geographic and nonideological 
bases on which the two main political 
parties were built, and the absence of 
rigid class structure, American labor 
sought rather to find its destiny in the 
development of a trade union organiza- 
tion capable of exerting economic pres- 
sures, 

There is also some evidence that 
Gompers feared that continued associa- 
tion with the IFTU would give added 
impetus to certain radical movements 
then cropping up in the American labor 
picture. 

In 1937, having by that time greatly 
strengthened its position in the Amer- 
ican economy, and being concerned with 
the destruction of the trade union move- 
ments of Germany and Spain, the AFL 
reaffiliated with the IFTU. The next 
year, at the Oslo meeting of the IFTU, 
the AFL helped to carry the successful 
vote against the proposal to permit af- 
filiation by the Soviet trade unions. ` 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


The international Jabor movement 
went into relative abeyance during 
World War II. Developments after the 
war saw the IFTU merged into the new 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU) whose membership included 
the CIO, which was for the first time 
making a major appearance in the inter- 
national labor movement, and the Soviet 
trade unions, as well as most of the 
previous affiliates of the IFTU. The 
AFL, refusing to affiliate with the 
WFYTU because of the presence of the 
Soviet unions, then greatly intensified 
its international activities. In this con- 
nection, David Dubinsky has remarked 
that “had the AFL shown such interest 
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and energy while it was affiliated to the 
International Federation of Trade Un- 
ions, the latter would probably never 
have been dissolved and the “‘WFTU 
could never have been created.” * 


International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions 


In 1949 the CIO, the British Trades 
Union Congress, and other free trade 
unions withdrew from the WFTU, after 
having seen it increasingly become a 
tool in Soviét foreign policy. The stage 
was thus set for the creation of a new 
international trade union movement and, 
in December 1949, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), representing 50 million work- 
ers, including the AFL, the CIO, and 
the United Mine Workers, was estab- 
lished at London. 

Within its relatively short existence 
the ICFTU has gone a long way to- 
wards achieving what its General Secre- 
tary, J. H. Oldenbroek, considers its 
two main principles. In his view, the 
ICFTU must be “at once a symbol of 
the power and influence, of the trade 
union movement in modern democratic 
society and an effective instrument for 
discharging the world-wide duties which 
that responsible position imposes.” 

Towards the realization of this goal 
the influence and contribution of Amer- 
ican labor have been of great impor- 
tance. Indeed, one of the most impor- 
tant assets of the ICFTU is the very 
fact that the American trade unions, 
which are today virtually united in mat- 
ters of foreign policy, and which make 
up altogether the largest and strongest 
group of organized workers in the world, 
are at its core. This perhaps more than 
anything else distinguishes the ICFTU 
from previous international trade union 
movements, gives real meaning to its 


6 “Rift and Realignment in World Labor,” 
Foreign Affairs, January, 1949. 
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claim to internationality, and, at the 
same time, makes the prognosis of its 
survival a good one. 


TRADE UNIONISM EMPHASIS E 


The influence of the American trade 
unions is in part responsible for another 
—and very important—characteristic of 
the new international: The ICFTU is 
much more emphatic in laying stress 
on trade unionism than on political ac- 
tion, particularly of the doctrinaire kind. 
This recognition of the value and need 
for trade union action (scarcely a phrase 
appears in the ICFTU Manifesto that 
can be construed as socialist) is rooted 
in the success of American trade unions 
in their own milieu. 

The strength of American unionism 
within the American society is -vastly 
different today from what it was in the 
twenties, when the IFTU thought it 
could afford to carry on without Amer- 
ican participation. The emphasis on 
trade unionism is also a manifestation of 
the really remarkable growth of trade 
unions everywhere—in Europe, partic- 
ularly i in Britain and Germany, in Asia, 
in Africa, and in Latin America. 

This is, of course, not to say thatthe 
socialist-oriented unions in the ICFTU 
are any less socialist-minded than here- 
tofore. It reflects rather their realiza- 
tion that international political action 
directed and guided by a centralized ‘in- 
ternational bureaucracy is unworkable. 
It would alienate the American trade 
unions. It would frighten governments. 
Moreover, many of the socialist -unions 
of Europe today either are sharinz the 
responsibility -of government, have re- 
cently done so, or- believe such partici- 


pation is within their reach. Their 


present status thus differs from the ’one 
they occupied earlier in the century, 
when the possibility of their- achieving 
governmental authority was somewhat 
remote. : 
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Instrumental, too, in highlighting the 
emphasis on trade unionism is the stur- 
diness of the International Trade Secre- 
tariats, a sturdiness that has seen them 
emerge unscathed from two wars and 
today finds them stronger than ever. 
The trade secretariats have long sub- 
ordinated political questions to those of 
working conditions within their particu- 
lar industries. 


AUTONOMY FoR NATIONAL AFFILIATES 


The ICFTU’s principle of autonomy 
for national affiliates embodies deeply 
held convictions of American labor, con- 
victions which stem directly from the 
American trade union structure and 
which, in turn, are entirely harmonious 
with general American beliefs and prac- 
tices. Fear that the IFTU would ab- 
rogate national autonomy was one of 
the more important factors that caused 
Gompers not to reaffiliate with that 
body in the early twenties. 

Hence, it is significant that the 
ICFTU, in order to give additional 
meaning to this principle of national 
autonomy, and to its corollary, decen- 
tralization, has already devoted consid- 
erable effort towards the development 
of ‘regional organizations, particularly 
in the non-European areas. As a re- 
sult of on-the-spot visits and confer- 
ences, steps have now been taken to 
establish regional organizations for the 
Asian and inter-American unions. An 
ICFTU delegation left London in Janu- 
ary on a mission to West Africa with a 
similar objective in mind. In the fu- 
ture also are possible regional organi- 
zations for the Near East and East 
Africa. A European regional organiza- 
tion is already functioning. Olden- 
broek hopes that, by the time the next 
ICFTU World Congress takes place in 
Milan next July, the ICFTU will be 
“within sight of our objective of build- 
ing up a world-wide system of strong 
regional organizations, capable of de- 
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fending the day-to-day interests of the 
working people in every quarter of the 
globe.” 7 

a 


TRADE UNION MOVEMENTS IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


American labor is already playing its 
part in another important ICFTU ob- 
jective: the strengthening of the young 
trade union movements in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. The impor- 
tance of these movements can hardly be 
overstated, and the ICFTU is showing 
great wisdom in devoting increasing at- 
tention to their problems. Since most 
of them are badly lacking in organiza- 
tional techniques and the know-how of 
trade unionism, it can be readily seen 
that American labor, with its strength, 
its vast experience of day-to-day trade 
union action, organization, collective 
bargaining, and so forth, -is ideally 
equipped to provide useful help. 

That this has been recognized by the 
ICFTU is apparent from the inclusion 
of Americans in the three ICFTU dele- 
gations that have visited the underde- 
veloped areas of the world during the 
past year. Two American trade union- 
ists—Gordon Chapman, AFL, and John 
Brophy, ClO—were members of the 
five-man mission that toured Asia and 
the Far East in 1950. Oldenbroek, in 
reviewing the work of this mission, 
stated that, as a direct result of it, the 
Malayan, Pakistani, and Thai trade un- 
ions had affiliated with the ICFTU and 
that further affiliation was expected in 
1951—from Burma, Singapore, and the 
Philippines. Included in the three-man 
ICFTU delegation that recently made 
an investigation of the trade union 


‘situation in North Africa was Irving 


Brown, the AFL European representa- 
tive. Harold Snell, from the CIO’s 
United Transport Service Employees 


7 International Free Trade 
January, 1951. 


Union News, 
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‘Union, was a member of the ICFTU 
West Africa delegation. ; 
As part of its program to strengthen 
these young unions the ICFTU has set 
up an Information and Advisory Cen- 
ter in Singapore under the direction of 
Dhyan Mungat, acting president of the 
All-India Seafarers’ Federation, and the 
ITF’s representative in India. Also, an 
Asian labor college, the very first of its 
kind, is to be established in Ceylon. 


OTHER CHANNELS OF AMERICAN’ 
INFLUENCE 


American labor’s contacts with the 
trade unions of other countries are not 
confined to relations with the ICFTU. 
Both the AFL and the CIO continue to 
have direct relations with other trade 
union groups and maintain full-time 
staff representatives on a regional basis 
for this purpose. The CIO has sent 
a three-man team to Europe to study 
how it can further aid in strengthening 
the free democratic trade union move- 
ment in western Europe, particularly in 
France, Italy, and Germany. The AFL 
Free Trade Union Committee, which 
has provided material aid to trade un- 
ions in Europe and Asia, also continues 
in operation. 


The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion 

Of the other channels through which 
American labor is making an impres- 
sion in foreign affairs, the ECA pro- 
gram, because of the proportion of its 
scope and of American labor’s contribu- 
tion to its implementation, is of major 
importance. From its onset, American 
labor has been vigorous in affirming sup- 
port of the Marshall plan. This sup- 
port, moreover, went further than mere 
words and took the form of direct par- 
ticipation in ECA. The record is clear 
in showing the importance of labor’s 
contribution to ECA’s success. 
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However, in recent months both the 
AFL and the CIO have been increas- 
ingly critical about ECA’s operation, 
arguing that the benefits of ECA have 
not trickled down to the worker. The 
CIO Convention’s resolution, while re- 
affirming support for ECA, called for 
new policies to improve distribution of 
national income. ‘This resolution de- 
clared: 


It is imperative that the workers of France, 
Italy, and Western Germany be given a 
way of life that is worth defending if they 
are to be counted upon as forces partici- 
pating in the resistance to the threat of 
Communist aggression. ECA must, there- 
fore, be prepared to insist that governments 
of the co-operating nations adopt and carry 
out policies calculated to insure a fairer 
distribution of the fruits oz recovery among 
all the segments of society. 


Similar sentiments appear in the AFL 
Convention’s Resolution on ECA. 


Government foreign policy administra- 
tion 

Certain changes made in the gcvern- 
ment’s foreign policy apparatus during 
recent years sharply reflect the new em- 
phasis which is being given to labor and 
its viewpoints in formulating and car- 
rying out American foreign policy. The 
Labor Department, for example, is now 
represented on the Board of the For- 
eign Service, and an extensive labor 
attaché program has been developed 
with many of the new recruits coming 
directly from the trade union move- 
ment. Each of the important bureaus ~ 
in the State Department now has a 
labor adviser. The expanded United 
States Information Program is drawing 
into its ranks a number of American 
trade unionists. In both Japan and 
Germany full-scale labor missions are 
part of our government’s administrative 
setup. 2 

In the Labor Department, in recog- 
nition of labor’s importance in interna- 
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tional affairs, there is an assistant secre- 
tary who is exclusively concerned with 
foreign policy questions. Under his 
guidance there is an Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs. A Trade Union 
Advisory Committee presided over by 
the Secretary of Labor meets periodi- 
cally with top representatives of Ameri- 
can labor to discuss international ques- 
tions. 

American labor, however, although in 
general in support of the main aims 
of American foreign policy, has been 
frankly critical of the government’s 
policies with regard to Spain and the 
Argentine, thus clearly demonstrating 
its independence of thought and action. 

Within the short space allotted to 
this paper, it has not been possible to 
do much more-than skirt the periphery 
of American labor’s participation in in- 
ternational affairs. A longer discus- 
sion would certainly have included de- 
tails on American labor’s participation 
in the International Labor Organization, 
a participation that is helping to bring 
about a gradual but steady improvement 
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in working conditions throughout the’ 
world. The extensive work of American 
labor in hemispheric labor relations; 
the work of the International Trade 
Secretariats and the role of the rail- 
way brotherhoods in the International 
Transport Workers Federation; the 
AFL’s activities at the. United Na- 
tions; its dramatic work on slave labor 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics; and Walter Reuther’s dynamic 
proposal for a total peace offensive— 
these, to mention but a few, are sub- 
jects that could not be discussed. 

What has been said, however, should 
serve to indicate the degree to which 
American labor is now participating in 
foreign affairs. There are no indica- 
tions that this participation will wane. 
In the world in which we live, where 
worker-to-worker, person-to-person re- 
lationships take on such’ significance, it 
is a matter of considerable comfort that 
American labor, as never before, has 
the channels, the imagination, and the 
purpose to develop and strengthen these 
relationships. 
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Private Investment in a Laboristic Economy 


By Frank C. PIERSON 


NLY a few generations ago our so- 
ciety was centered on the inter- 
ests of employers. Today, about three 
out of four of the gainfully employed 
are wage earners, many of whom are 
members of strong trade union organi- 
zations. According to Sumner Slichter, 
employees rather than businessmen are 
now the strongest single influence in our 
society. “The trade unions,” he adds, 
“are the most powerful economic or- 
ganizations in the community—in fact, 
they are the most powerful economic 
organization which the community has 
ever seen.” ? This may be an overstate- 
ment, but few will deny that the rise of 
the labor movement has led to a shift in 
power relationships of great significance 
for many aspects of modern life. One 
of the critical issues is how these devel- 
opments will affect private investment 
in new capital plant and equipment, and 
attention in the present discussion is 
focused on this problem. 


Major DETERMINANTS 


Whether private capital growth in a 
labor-oriented society will slacken is a 
question which cannot be approached 
in terms of any inevitable sequence of 
events. A society with a high propor- 
tion of its population in the employee 
class and a relatively strong trade union 
movement need not for this reason alone 
experience either more or les§ rapid ex- 
pansion of private capital than a society 
in which opposite conditions obtain. 
The outcome will depend on surround- 
ing circumstances as well as on the par- 
ticular policies which are adopted. Not 

1 Sumner H. Slichter, The Challenge of In- 


dustrial Relations (Ithaca, N. Y : Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), p. 4. 


possessing prophetic powers, one can 
only suggest how different circumstances 
and policies may affect the outcome. 

The situation at the two extremes can 
be dealt with at the outset. In the one 
case, sales in most lines are falling so 
rapidly and profit prospects are so un- 
favorable that the cost-increasing ef- 
fects of a general rise in wage rates 
would be almost certain to outweigh its 
demand-increasing effects. In fact, if 
prices are falling, even a policy of hold- 
ing money wage rates unchanged could 
well have adverse results, since profit 
positions would be worsening. This ac- 
cords with the view that the stronger 
the forces working in the economy to 
depress the general level of spending, 
the weaker are the demand-increasing 
effects, and the stronger the cost-in- 
creasing effects, which would result from 
a rise in money or real wage rates. If 
it is assumed further that the unions are 
determined to impose this high-wage 
policy and that unemployment does not 
force them to abandon it, expansion in 
capital equipment by private investors 
will definitely be deterred. 

On the other hand, if sales are ex- 
panding rapidly, if “easy” mioney con- 
ditions prevail, if no serious barriers to 
further expansion of physical output 
exist, and if profit prospects are favor- 
able, a rise in wage rates would doubt- 
less increase investment in the capital 
goods industries. This follows because 
the rise in wages would improve seles 
prospects still more, and risk takers 
would be prompted to assume even 
heavier commitments. Under these con- 
ditions, moreover, costs per unit of out- 
put would rise little if at all, since em- 
ployers would be securing the advan- 
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tages of fuller utilization of capacity. 
Output of consumer goods would of 
course rise substantially under these cir- 
cumstances, as would output per man 
hour, but the increase in wage rates 
would help to keep consumer demand in 
line with the gains in production. If it 
is assumed further that the unions either 
are unable or unwilling to push wage 
rates beyond the limits set by these con- 
ditions, and instead, actively seek ways 
to promote greater productivity, capital 
growth would be stimulated further. 
Rather than lessening private capital 
formation, the existence of a laboristic 
society, under these assumptions, would 
increase it. 


SHORT-TERM INFLUENCES 


Unreal as these two polar cases may 
appear to be, they have a direct bearing 
on the mixed situations which exist at 
any moment. They are especially perti- 
nent to the early phase of cyclical re- 
vivals, when the rate of profit on addi- 
tions to capital is still likely to be low, 
but the general level of spending, either 
because of “natural” forces or because 
of some outside cause, has begun to rise. 
A moderate increase in wage rates un- 
der these conditions is hardly likely to 
block capital expansion, because other 
forces are already at work raising the 
flow of expenditures. A wage increase 
may even facilitate capital formation by 
broadening the market for goods. But 
at this stage of the cycle the recovery 
can easily die a-borning, a sharp rise in 
wage rates, through its effects on costs, 
providing the coup de grace. Whether 
the trade unions aid or hinder capital 
expansion under these circumstances 
will therefore depend on how far they 
go (or, more accurately, do not go!) in 
pushing up wage rates. 

At a later stage of the expansion 
phase, after the recovery is well under 
way, the rate of profit on additions to 
capital is likely to become more favor- 
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able, no physical barriers to a further 
expansion’ in output may have yet 
arisen, but certain important industries 
may already be experiencing difficulties. 
Under these circumstances, since capital 
plant is expanding and the value of la- 
bor’s hourly product is increasing, a rise 
in wage rates will presumably promote 
capital expansion still further. But 
again, if the trade unions are able to 
impose a uniform increase on all fields, 
including those industries in which 
losses have begun to occur, the effects 
of the wage adjustment on new invest- 
ment may be more harmful than helpful. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE TWENTIES 


These considerations become more 
meaningful when applied to different 
periods, or types, of business expansion. 
From 1922 to 1929, the economy ex- 
hibited many of the characteristics de- 
scribed immediately above. Profit rates 
on new capital were favorable, physical 
output was generally rising, capital 


j plant and equipment were expanding, 


and productivity was increasing. Ac- 
cordingly, a substantial increase in wage 
rates was called for at that time in or- 
der to open up new markets for the 
mounting volume of goods. This was 
made all the more necessary by the fact 
that prices of consumer goods, instead 
of declining with the drop in unit costs, 
rose slightly over the period. 

A glance at the record of that pe- 
riod reveals the importance of these 
considerations. According to Professor 
Mills’s intensive study, average hourly 
earnings of factory labor increased at 
an annual rate of 1.9 per cent from 
1922 to 1929, the rise in cost of living 
being only fractionally less. Union 
wage rates, covering a relatively small 
part of the economy, rose at an average 
rate of 4.3 per cent per annum. Physi- 
cal output per worker increased mark- 
edly over the period, the gain in manu- 
facturing from 1923 to 1929 averaging 
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3.3 per cent per year. While output of 
all finished goods rose sharply, additions 
to and replacements of capital equip- 
.ment mounted still more rapidly—at an 
-annual rate of 6.4 per cent, as against 
a rate of 4.1 per cent for finished goods 
as a whole. Profits as a percentage of 
this enlarged volume of capital not ónly 
held to the high level attained at the be- 
ginning of the period, but even showed 
some further increase. For manufactur- 
ing, the rate of profit stood at 9.7 per 
«cent in 1922, and exceeded 11 per cent 
in most of the years following. Corpo- 
rate dividend payments to individuals 
from 1922 to 1929 increased at a rate of 
10.8 per cent per annum.? 

Given the forces and circumstances 
reflected in these data, it is clear that 
the general rise in both money and real 
wage rates helped to sustain the expan- 
sion, and that a more rapid increase in 
wages was called for. By itself, this 
would not have prevented the crash. 
Other measures to prevent price and 
financial distortions were obviously 
needed. Moreover, a number of impor- 
tant industries, particularly in the raw- 
material-producing category, were en- 
countering severe economic difficulties 
by the mid-twenties. A powerful labor 
movement determined to impose sub- 
stantial wage rate increases on all em- 
ployers would have depressed these 
fields still further. At least with re- 
spect to the unionized section of the in- 
dustry, this is precisely what happened 
in bituminous coal. In most sections of 
the economy, however, a marked rise in 
wage levels was fully justified. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE, THIRTIES 


This conclusion is underscored when 
we examine these same relationships 
from 1933 to 1939, the period of lim- 


2 Frederick C. Mills, Economic Tendencies 
in the United States (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1932), 
Chs. 6 and 9, 
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ited expansion preceding the defense- 
war boom. Backed by a friendly gov- 
ernment, the spectacular rise in trade 


“union membership which occurred at 


that time drastically altered the envi- 
ronment sutrounding both wage and pri- 
vate investment decisions. Hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing, for example, in- 
creased on an average of about 7 per 
cent per annum from 1933 to 193%. In 
real terms the gain was only slightly 
less, since prices affecting the cost of 
living rose but little. Physical produc- 
tion’ of goods increased substantially 
from the low point of 1933, but output 
in 1939 was still somewhat under the 
total reached ten years before. Simi- 
larly, employment rose about 18 per 
cent, but at the end of the period there 
were still about 914 million unemployed. 
Output per worker or per hour con- 
tinued to rise, although at a less rapid 
rate than in the, twenties. As a conse- 
quence, at least with respect to manu- 
facturing, hourly earnings rose more 
steeply than productivity, directly op- 
posite to the relationship which had ex- 
isted in the seven-year period ending in 
1929.3 

What gave the limited expansion of 
the thirties its special character was the 
failure of investment, notably in indus- 
trial and residential construction, to re- 
spond vigorously to the rise in the gen- 
eral level of spending. Gross private 
investment, including farm equipment 
and construction, averaged about $3 bil- 
lion per year from 1935 to, 1939. This, 
of course, was well above the low point 
reached at the bottom of the depression, 
but it was hardly more than half of the 
total achieved in 1929. Expressed in 
real dollars per capita, the 1935-39 av- 
erage came to about three-fifths of the 
1929 level. With an enlarged labor 
force and greater output per man hour, 

2 The Economic Report of the President, 


January 1950 (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950), Appendix C. 
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it is clear that this rate of private capi-- 


tal formation was not sufficient to ab- 
sorb all of the nation’s resources. 


Whatever the reasons for the low ` 


level of private investment during that 
period, it is abundantly clear that the 
sharp increase in wage rates did nothing 
to improve matters. Since the economic 
and political environment was inimical 
to private capital expansion at the time, 
the principal effect of the higher wage 
rates was felt in increased costs, not in- 
creased sales. Conséquently, the ex- 
pansion of the thirties called for a much 
more moderate policy of wage increases 
than the corresponding period of the 
twenties. From this viewpoint it would 
appear that the powerful union organiz- 
ing drives of the early thirties came 
about ten years too late. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE FORTIES 


Finally, the expansion of the forties, 
with its severe labor scarcities and 
_ Strong inflationary pressures, presents 
still another picture. With public and 
private spending both surging upward, 
there clearly was no danger that higher 
wage rates would block capital expan- 
sion. Since there was a guaranteed 
market for all of industry’s output, wage 
increases were passed on to customers 
in higher prices, the rise in costs merely 
adding fuel to the inflation. With food 
and other elements of living costs 
mounting, some rise in the general wage 
level was needed in order to stimulate 
production and to avoid putting too 
much of the burden of the war program 
on a single group. Nonetheless, a policy 
of compensating labor fully for the rise 
in prices would have greatly accelerated 
the inflationary process. Somewhere, a 
line had to be drawn and checks im-, 
posed on both wages and investment, if 
runaway inflation was to be avoided. 

The contrast between this situation 
and the conditions existing in the previ- 
ous decade needs no underscoring. Ina 
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period of wartime inflation any impor- 
tant producer group, whether employ- 
ers, workers, or farmers, can hold out 
for a higher price with every prospect of 
success. What deserves emphasis is that 
this is not something which results from 
the machinations of the trade unions or 
of any other organized minority. Even 
if there were no trade unions the infla- 
tionary pressures would be enormous, 
and with highly decentralized employer- 
employee dealings, as under nonunion- 
ism, the question of curbing these pres- - 
sures would still bristle with difficulties 
Indeed, in a period of unlimited de- 
mand, any inflationary effects attribut- 
able to unionism as such are of little 
importance. In peacetime, on the other 
hand, some observers argue that the 
unions are likely to become a major 
source of inflation; but this contention, 
which is examined below, refers to con- 
ditions which are essentially different 
from those existing in a war-dominated 
period like the forties. 


Lonc-TEerm INFLUENCES 


When attention is turned to long-term 
trends and to structural changes in the 
American economy likely to follow in 
the wake of an increasingly powerful la- 
bor movement, a still wider range of 
possibilities must be considered. The 
pessimists argue that the unions will ap- 
propriate a larger and larger share of 
the national product, which can only 
lead to a stifling of private investment. 
The introduction of new products and 
new processes, which is the lifeblood of 
a growing economy, will be blocked as 
union restrictive practices spread fur- 
ther and collusive arrangements with 
established employers become more nu- 
merous. Government will be induced to 
embrace policies which are increasingly 
hostile to private capital growth as 
unions gain in political power and mal- 
adjustments in the existing system 
multiply. If unemployment is some- 
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how postponed, it can be done only by 
increasing the money supply as wage 
rates rise. This will lead to mounting 
prices and cumulative inflation. On 
either assumption, according to this 
school, the private enterprise system 
will be rendered unworkable, and pri- 
vate investment will become impossible.* 

This dire view of the future, a kind 
of businessman’s nightmare, cannot be 
tested scientifically, one’s conclusion de- 
pending on where the burden of proof 
is made to lie. Authoritative studies of 
past trends in national output and in in- 
come distribution support neither som- 
` ber prophecy nor unqualified optimism. 
Perhaps the most striking conclusion of 
these studies is that labor’s income has 
remained very close to two-thirds of the 
national total over the past eighty years, 
despite the fact that real hourly earn- 
ings have risen nearly sevenfold during 
this same period. The rate of profit on 
new additions to capital, similarly, has 
evidenced no clear trend either up or 
down, and, save for the farming group, 
the income share going to property 
owners has shown no long-term trend 
in either direction.” The pessimists’ 
case, then, clearly does not rest on facts, 
but on certain concepts or assumptions 
which underlie their position. 

One assumption worth examining is 
that all the major unions are irrevocably 
committed to a policy of rule or ruin, 
this despite the fact thatean early victim 
of such a policy could well be the or- 

#The most vigorous and unqualified state- 
ment of this point of view is to be found in 
Henry Simons, Economic Policy for a Free 
Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947), pp. 131-32, 145-48. 

5From 1899 to 1938, wages and salaries 
varied between 60 and 65 per cent of aggre- 
gate payments; prior to 1899, the share of 
wages and salaries was something under 60 
per cent. Simon Kuznets, National Income: 
A Summary of Findings (New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1946), 


pp. 49-52. During the forties the percentage 
increased somewhat. 
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ganized labor movement itself. If labor 
history shows anything, it demcnstrates 
that union organizations and their mem- 
bers, especially in matters of broad so- 
cial philosophy, are committed to no 
Single program of action (see the 1950 
elections!). It therefore seems doc- 
trinaire in the extreme to argue that or- 
ganizations which have always shawn a 
strong pluralistic bent will be incapable 
of adapting their policies to a changing 
environment. : 

Another assumption is that the vol- 
ume of private investment largely de- 
pends on variations in labor costs and 
other circumstances subject to union 
control. Important as these conditions 
undoubtedly are, few economists today 
accept this simple view of long-term in- 
vestment trends. No less important are 
such influences as the behavior of non- 
labor costs, the prevalence of monopo- 
listic selling practices, and the ade- 
quacy of consumer demand. There is 
little basis for arguing that all these in- 
fluences will be controlled by organized 
labor, much less that they will generally 
be adverse. to private investment. It 
would almost appear that those who at 
one time were most vocal in attacking 
the notion of economic stagnation are 
now embracing a variant of this same 
point of view themselves. 

The argument that unions, by their 
own actions, will be able to fcrce the 
government to embrace strongly infla- 
tionary policies is hardly more convinc- 
ing, for it assumes that government will 
act solely at the bidding of organized 
labor. If business and other economic 
groups: retain a voice in legislative af-- 
fairs, which is certainly very likely, the 
danger of inflation from this source is 
much reduced. After all, to cause an 
inflation of significant proportions in 
peacetime (for example, a rise in the 
cost of living of more than 5 per cent 
per annum), the level of government 
spending must be far above any amount 
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reached in the thirties. In fact, it 
would probably have to approach war- 
time totals, since in peace, unlike in 
‘war, the nation’s output is available for 
domestic consumption. Thus, while seri- 
ous peacetime inflation from this source 
cannot be ruled out, it seems on the 
whole a rather remote possibility. 


CONCLUSION 
The foregoing discussion has shown 
some of the ways in which private in- 
vestment may be affected by the growth 
of a powerful labor movement. It is 
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clear that the ascendancy of organized 
labor will radically alter the environ- 
ment in which private investment de- 
cisions will be made. The review of the 
three expansion periods since the First 
World War, as well as of long-term 
prospects, reveals a wide range of possi- 
bilities, the actual outcome depending 
largely on surrounding circumstances. 
While a categorical answer is therefore 
out of the question, it hardly seems 
likely that the existence of a strong 
trade union movement will seriously im- 
pede the growth of private capital. 
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Labor in Industrial Society 


By PETER F. DRUCKER 


EVER before, it seems, has organ- 

ized labor been as strong, as 
powerful, and as accepted, in this coun- 
try, as today. Yet the American labor 
movement faces its most serious crisis. 
It is a crisis of success, not of failure— 
but that may make it all the more se- 
vere. 
days when they had to fight for recog- 
nition if not for existence.! But the 
problems they really face are those of 
labor’s power and responsibility as a 
ruling group in industrial society. 

True to the traditions of this. coun- 
try—and they are good traditions, in 
this case at least—the problems will not 
be solved on the theoretical or abstract 
level, but pragmatically and case by 
case. But it is quite clear what the 
areas are in which the decisions will 
have to be found. They are: (1) wage 
policy, (2) the “right to strike,” (3) 
union control over the citizen’s access 
to a livelihood, and (4) internal union 
organization. 


A “RATIONAL” WAGE Poticy? 


It is no exaggeration to say that today 
practically the entire wage and salary 
structure of the United States is deter- 
mined by union-negotiated wages. Even 
those companies which are not union- 
ized set their wages on the basis of the 
contract signed by their unionized neigh- 
bors. And even those industries which 
are not unionized—for instance the 
white collar employers—set their wage 
and salary rates largely in accordance 
with the wages obtained by the strong 
unions in the community. An inquiry 

1See C. Wright Mills, The New Men of 
Power, New York, 1948. 


Our union leaders still live in the. 


conducted by the author among insur- 
ance companies, for example, showed 
that all of them base their salary rates 
on the union contracts in the industry, 
even though only a few are unionized. 

At Thompson Products in Cleveland 
—the largest nonunionized company in 
the automotive industry—the workers 
themselves clearly realize what is going 
on. “As long as we manage to defeat 
the CIO’s attempt to unionize this place 
—but not by too lavish a margin”— 
an old Thompson Products worker once 
told me, “we can be sure of getting 
better than union rates without having 
to pay dues to the union.” 

In fact, this total dependence of the 
wage and salary structure on union 
wage rates may be one of the greatest 
obstacles to thé expansion of unionism. 
In the textile industry, for instance, 
where only one-third of the workers are 
organized in the Textile Workers Union 
(CIO), the other two-thirds can be 
fairly certain of receiving union wage 
rates or better; and I have heard re- 
peatedly from workers in the industry 
that under these conditions they see no 
reason for joining a union. 

At the same time, wages and salaries 
take two-thirds of the total national in- 
come—that is about as much as they 
can possibly take. Of the remaining 33 
per cent or so, 10 per cent goes to the 
farmers; the rest is split between the 
small businessmen and professionals, the 
payments on interest and bank and 
funded debts, the host of transfer pay- 
ments, and profits, with each category 
probably as low as it can go. And this 
is the distribution during a boom. Dur- 
ing a depression, the shares of the non- 
wage recipients would drop very sharply, 
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and wages and salaries would rise to 80 
or 85 per cent of the national income. 

As far as union wage policy is con- 
cerned, this means concretely: 

1. It is no longer possible for one 
group of workers to increase their wages 
at the expense of another group—usu- 
ally an unorganized group—of workers. 
This method—certainly the one by 
which the early American Federation of 
Labor obtained its gains—becomes to- 
tally unusable when there is one wage 
pattern throughout the whole national 
economy, as there is today. 

2. An increase in labor’s real wage is 
no longer possible—certainly not to any 
appreciable extent—through an increase 
in labor’s share in the national income. 
In other words, increases in wage rates 
will be purely inflationary unless ac- 
companied by a corresponding expan- 
sion in total national production. 


Toward a new wage policy 


How complete a change in basic 
policy this involves can be easily seen 
if we spell out concretely the resulting 
requirements for union wage policy. 
They include an acceptance of the ex- 
isting distribution of the national in- 
come as fair and equitable—or at least 
as given. Secondly—and more impor: 
tant, perhaps—they imply the accept- 
ance of “rational” wage criteria; that is, 
of factors outside and beyond the exist- 
ing power situation as the factors which 
actually decide the wage rate. 

The General Motors contract of the 
spring of 1950 was based on these new 


_concepts. The fact that the United 


Automobile Workers Union did not in- 
tend to set a precedent and that it cer- 
tainly will not consider itself committed 
to new concepts or to a new philosophy 
of wage determination does not alter the 
fact that such a contract could not have 
been written even five years ago. The 
salient provisions of the contract were: 


¢ 
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- (1) a five-year contract during which 


there can be no reopening and during 
which the union undertakes not to strike 
for wages or for benefits; (2) an auto- 
matic wage increase, though correspond- 
ing to the estimated annual increase in 
productivity; (3) a cost-of-living clause 
for increases—and to a limited extent 
for decreases—in the basic wage rate 
parallel with the cost-of-living index. 

In a prolonged period of national 
emergency we shall move rapidly to- 
ward such a new wage policy. During 
such a period, wages have to be stabi- 
lized; but if the emergency takes more 
than a few years, as it is likely to do, 
wages cannot be “frozen.” In other. 
words, it is necessary to take the dis- 
tribution of the national income as it 
exists at the beginning of the period as 
normal and proper. At the same time, 
it is necessary to develop objective and 
rational, that is, selftexecuting wage cri- 
teria, especially for increases in wage 
costs, 

What concerns us here is only the 
impact of the changed foundations of 
wage policy on the union. Neither the 
acceptance of the present distribution 
of the national income’ as “normal” and 
“given” nor the acceptance of “rational” 
wage criteria—that is, of factors be- , 
yond the power relationship between 
union and management—as binding on 
the union, will come easy to union 
leadership. Both run counter to the 


. basic philosophy of all union move- 


ments, including the American. There 
are signs that union leadership is as 
aware as any economist that its tradi- 
tional concepts and policies are no 
longer adequate. But it will certainly 
be extremely difficult for any union 
leadership to accept the new concepts, 
whatever they may be, and even more 
difficult to obtain their acceptance and 
understanding on the part of the mem- 
bership. 


LABOR IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


Tue RIGHT TO STRIKE 


Union cohesion and union power rest 
primarily on the right to strike. With- 
out the ability to call a strike and bar 
the employer’s access to the means of 
production, no union could discharge its 
functions, let alone remain strong.? But 
at the same time, the right to strike 
is the right to paralyze the national 
economy; and no society can give such 
a right to a private group without abdi- 
cating. ; 

In this country, we have curtailed the 
right to strike—and this during a pe- 
riod of very great union power inside 
and outside the government. It has al- 
ways been considered unlawful in this 
country to strike against the federal 
government. During the last few years 
it has been made unlawful in a great 
many states, notably in New York, to 
strike against any governmental body. 
With the steady increase in the scope of 
government operations and the number 
of government employees—a tendency 
which is unlikely to be reversed by a 
long defense emergency—this uniquely 
American restriction imposes a very 
real limitation on union power. Above 
all, it makes it possible for the govern- 
ment to break any strike by seizing the 
strikebound industries or companies and 
operating them under nominal govern- 
ment ownership or control. 

But actually we have gone far be- 
yond this. In a good many states 
Strikes against “essential” industries 
. have become forbidden. The federal 
government so far has no similar law on 
its statute books; but it has become in- 
creasingly clear that it will not tolerate 
strikes against such industries as the 
railroads or the power companies—in 
short, strikes that are at all likely to 
have a marked adverse effect on the na- 


2 On this, see my book The New Society 
(New York, 1950), especially Chap. 12. 
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tional economy or on national prepared- 
ness, And finally, it is practically cer- 
tain that in any prolonged defense 
emergency, strikes will be altogether 
banned “for the duration” either by 
government decree or by a half volun- 
tary, half compulsory no-strike pledge 
on the part of organized labor. 

The important thing is not that the 
area in which strikes are permitted has 
been narrowed, and that a long state of 
international crisis is bound to narrow 
it even more. The important thing is 
that we have come increasingly to re- 
gard the strike as an extraordinary and 
abnormal phenomenon which can be al- 
lowed only under definitely prescribed 
conditions: (1) if it does not interfere 
with national preparedness; (2) if it 
does not interfere with the rational 
economy, the welfare, the health, or 
even the comfort, of the citizens; (3) 
if it is not directed against a govern- 
mental body. In other words, we Aave 
begun to question the right to strike. 


UNION CONTROL OVER THE CITIZEN 


A great deal has been written and 
said about union wage policy and the 
problem of the strike, but we are only 
now becoming aware of what may well 
be the most difficult of all the immedi- 
ate problems of unionism—the union’s 
control over the citizen. 

Three-quarters or more of all our la- 
bor contracts in force today contain 
some provision for “union security,” 
which, in one way or another, makes 
union membership a condition of em- 
ployment. The Taft-Hartley Act has 
hardly had any impact on the trend to- 
ward greater union security. It was 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, for in- 
stance, that General Motors Corpora- 
tion in the spring of 1950 accepted the 
union shop for its 350,000 employees; 
and the steel industry—our largest basic 
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industry—followed suit only a few 
months later. In a prolonged defense 
‘ economy the union shop is certain to 
become practically universal as the 
minimum -price for union consent to 
wage stabilization and to the suspension 
of the right to strike. 

From the union point of view, union 
security is a necessity. Without it, the 
union can never be certain of its position 
in the enterprise. Above all, it can 
never be certain that it can actually call 
out the men on strike, or that it can 
enforce observance of an agreement it 
has signed. But union security is also 
in the social interest. Without it, no 
union can be expected to accept the re- 
sponsibility for labor relations and for 
contract observance which our society 
must demand -of a successful union 
movement. 

But union security also means that 
the union acquires control over the cit- 
izen’s access to work. Union member- 
ship becomes a condition of employ- 
ment. The man not allowed to join the 
union, or the man expelled from it, is 
deprived of the opportunity to earn his 
living. In effect, expulsion from a union 


today in a great majority of cases is a. 


threat of starvation. It does not help 
a skilled man—a musician, a toolmaker, 
or a steamfitter—for instance, that he 
can still look for work elsewhere after 
he has been expelled by his own union; 
many such men are unable to make a 
living except in the craft and in the skill 
they have taken years to acquire. 


Union security also gives the union’ 


power over the individual’s civic rights 
—over his political convictions, his po- 
litical activity, even his political opinion. 
Already, union members have been ex- 
pelled for political opinions or activity. 
And finally, union security, unless con- 
trolled by society, makes it possible for 
union leadership to perpetuate itself in 
power indefinitely; there are today quite 
a number of unions in which “agitation” 
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against the incumbent union leadership, 
or even the voicing of criticism, is con- 
sidered an offense that may be punished 
with expulsion from the union. 

There is another aspect of union con- 
trol. Through its craft restrictions, its 
jurisdictional rules, its apprenticeship 
provisions, etc., the unions can—and do 
—in effect set up closed guilds, access 
to which is impossible for the outsider. 
They can change the basic character of 
our society from one in which the in- 
dividual has great economic mobility to 
one in which trades and skills become, 
in effect, hereditary; indeed, in some 
skilled crafts this has already occurred. 

Hitherto we have considered all these 
problems to be private problems of the 
union, on the legal assumption of the 
union as a purely voluntary and private 
association. But it is becoming obvious 
that this assumption is no longer ten- 
able. No society can give to a purely 
private and voluntary association the 
powers over the civic and political rights 
and the economic opportunities of the 
‘individual citizen which the unions en- 
joy today. Certainly we cannot allow 
the unions to abrogate through “purely 
private” actions the very rights which 
the Bill of Rights guarantees to the in- 
dividual. Yet union security is an ac- 
complished fact; and it is both necessary 
and desirable. 


INTERNAL UNION STRUCTURE 


It is unrealistic to expect that union 
leaders can solve these problems. Few 
groups in history have been able to 
make voluntarily and through their own 
leadership the adjustments to the needs 
of society which their own power and 
success demand. The record of Amer- 
ican business management in the last 


8 On this whole question see the admirable 
article by Frank Tannenbaum, “Contract 
Versus Status,” Political Science Quarterly, 
June 1950. 
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seventy - years is only one illustration. 
Yet these problems will have to be 
tackled—and very soon. Without the 
co-operation of union leadership, they 
will be very difficult to solve; and it is 
almost certain that they will not be 
solved very successfully, and that we 
will again, as so often in our history, 
confuse regulation with restrictive and 
punitive measures. 

But even if union leadership totally 
refuses to face the realities created by 
„its own power and success, the coming 
decades will make tremendous demands 
on it. The requirements for successful 
union leadership will become increas- 
ingly higher and ‘increasingly harder 
to meet. 
society need a union leadership of ex- 
ceptional intellectual ability, of excep- 
tional emotional maturity, of exceptional 
experience, and of exceptional intergrity. 

But at this very time we face a major 
turnover in labor leadership. With few 
exceptions, the men who are the heads 
of our big unions today are old men. 
And they have no successors. This 
shows strikingly in unions such as the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers or some 
of the railroad brotherhoods in which 
the old leaders have already retired or 
died. Their successors have been men 
just as old, men who, too, came up in 
the struggle for recognition, men, on 
the whole, who have spent all their 
lives as lieutenants and who conceive 
their function as the carrying on of the 
traditions and practices of the men 
whom they replaced. The unions that 
are, still young—some in the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations such as the 
Automobile Workers or the Textile 
Workers, for instance—show exactly 
the same pattern. New young men arè 
not coming up, and no successors are 
being developed. 

We have learned in our work in the 
business enterprise and in other institu- 
tions that such a failure to produce suc- 
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cessors is not accidental. Nor is this 
something that can be tackled by spe- 
cial provisions for the selection or train- 
ing of young men for the succession, 
however much such policies may be 
needed. Inability to produce successors 
is always the symptom of a much more 
basic disease: a radical flaw in organiza- 
tion and structure. 


Local and central power 


There are two central problems of 
internal constitution which the labor 
movement will have to solve to be able 
to survive. There is a basic problem of 
the relationship between the local or- 
ganization of the union and its cen- 
tral government—the international pres- 
ident, the policy boards of the union and 
so forth. A union needs both—and both 
have to be strong. Without a strong 
local organization in which the members 
actively participate, a union will at- 
rophy. Without a strong national or- 
ganization, a union will become either 


` a company union or a loose agglomera- 


tion of perpetually feuding petty prin- 
cipalities, incapable of having a sus- 
tained policy or of playing its proper 
part in the economy and the society. 
But today, with very few exceptions, our 
unions have only the one or the other: 
either the strong, if not dictatoriel, cen- 
tral power, or the strong local. 


Functional versus political requirements 


Equally serious is the other problem: 
the conflict between the functional and 
the political requirements of union lead- 
ership. The problem is analogous to that 
faced by every free society in respect to 
the control of foreign affairs. Foreign 
affairs demand continuity, secrecy, long 
experience. In short, they demand a 
permanent body of experts working out 
and following a long-range policy, un- 
controlled, except in the broadest possi- 
ble manner, by the constituents and by 
the passions of the political arena. At 
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the same time, the basic beliefs of a free 
society demand that foreign affairs be 
conducted in the open, that they be 
under the immediate and day-to-day 
control of the electorate, and that they 
be in the hands of people elected by 
the electorate and changing with every 
change in the political climate. 

Functionally, a great deal of the union 
leader’s work is “foreign relations”: the 
relations with management and with so- 
ciety. But the political necessities of 
the union movement demand that the 
union leader be elected and be answer- 
able to the constituents. Today we 
either have a union leadership which is 
in effect removed from any control by 
the electorate and responsible to no one 
but itself, or we have what is mislead- 
ingly called “democratic” unionism in 
which union leaders have to subordinate 
their entire conduct to immediate ex- 
pediency in order to be re-elected, if in- 
deed they are not being thrown out of 
office every year. 

This will be particularly dangerous in 
the period ahead; for the problems 
which the labor movement faces will 
make it only too easy for any demagogue 
in the union, for any factional leader, 
for any aspirant to power, to attack the 
incumbent leadership as “having sold 
out.” In order to stay in office, union 
leadership may increasingly have to 
choose between becoming dictatorial and 
suppressing all potential competitors, 
thus aggravating the shortage of suc- 
cessors, and turning demagogic itself, 
thus aggravating the crisis of the labor 
movement, 

The internal organization of the union 
is thus of major importance to the solu- 
tion of the problems of labor in an in- 
dustrial society. So far, however, only 
a mere handful of union leaders have 
even realized that there is a problem of 
union organization which it is their re- 
sponsibility to tackle. 
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Lazor’s CONFLICTING POSITION 


In the final analysis, the problem of 
labor’s role in our industrial society is 
one of conflict between the position of 
the labor union in the individual en- 
terprise and the position of the labor 
movement in modern society. In the 
individual enterprise, the union is first 
and foremost a permanent opposition, an 
“antibody.” ‘There are many areas with- 
in this relationship where the interests 
of enterprise and union go together; and 
the more co-operation there can be in 
these areas the more effective, and the 
stronger, will both enterprise and union 
be. But the union can never subor- 
dinate itself to the enterprise’s rationale 
of profitable and efficient production as 
the final yardstick of decisions, behavior, 
and policy. Its major function will al- 
ways be to set against the purely eco- 
nomic goals of the enterprise the eco- 
nomic, social, and political goals of the 
employee. i 

Society, however, must demand of the 
union movement that it take. positive 
responsibility for the strength and suc- 
cess of society and economy. It is not 
possible for the union movement to 
claim exemption from this responsibility 
on the ground that the labor union is 
just another pressure group—the atti- 
tude John L. Lewis has taken so con- 
sistently. For the labor movement dif- 
fers fundamentally from all other pres- 
sure groups in that it possesses both 
coercive and exclusive powers. No 
farm organization, however strong, has 
ever been able to prevent its own mem- 
bers from planting, harvesting, or mar- 
keting a crop. No other pressure group, 
in other words, has ever been able to 
control either the citizen or society. 
The labor union, inevitably, can do 
both. And this means that the labor 
union, rather than being a pressure 
group, that is, an economic organization, 
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inevitably has political and social pow- 
ers. 
Of any such group, society must de- 
mand positive responsibility. Society 
must‘ Red that the labor movement 
subordinate its own aims and beliefs 
to the aims and beliefs af society, to the 
productivity of the economy and the 
profitability of the enterprise system. 
But at the same time, society demands 
that the union act as a permanent op- 
position within the individual enterprise. 
This conflict has not been resolved in 
any country. It is widely believed that 
the American labor movement is less 
mature than some of the older European 
labor movements. This belief is a fal- 
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lacy. In fact, the American labor move- 
ment is a great deal more mature than 
any European labor movement, if only 
because it has been wise enough not 
to let itself become the tail to the ideo- 
logical kite of a political party. But the 
best that can be said for the American 
labor movement, and even for its most 
advanced leaders, is that it is slowly 
becoming aware of the existence of a 
problem of labor’s role and position in 
industrial society. On our success in 
solving this problem within the next 
generation may depend not only the 
survival of an independent and strong 
unionism, but the survival of our pro- 
ductive economy and our free society. 
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Organized Labor and Management Control 


By New W. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE charge that the effect of labor 

unions and their program of collec- 
tive bargaining is to usurp managerial 
authority is an old one. It is virtually 
coincident with the rise of unions them- 
selves. The accusation has been made 
with more heat and frequency in our 
day probably because of the greater 
prevalence of collective bargaining, pos- 
sibly also because of the rising fear that 
new forms of economic control are 
threatening the kind of institutions the 
managers have known. 


THE PROBLEM DEFINED 


How should we define this problem? - 


As it is frequently phrased, it-poses the 
question of the boundaries of manage- 
ment’s discretionary authority: Within 
what limits shall management be free to 
make its decisions on purely business 
lines, unhampered by group or political 
pressures to modify those decisions for 
nonbusiness reasons? As union power 
has grown, management’s discretionary 
authority has been to that extent lim- 
ited. The issue has thus often been 
posed in terms of the scope of collective 
bargaining. It has been said that when 
unions pass from negotiations on mat- 
ters of wages and hours and working 
conditions, and insist on bargaining on 
rates of operation and quality standards 
and social security schemes and even 
price and output policy, they are un- 
warrantedly constricting management’s 
freedom to make those decisions which 
-it believes are required by business op- 
erations. 

The problem can, however, be defined 
in another way, permitting more useful 
analysis. More realistically, it involves 
the placement of authority; it has been 


raised by the unions’ attempt to convert 
unilateral decisions on certain matters 
into bilateral decisions. It is thus not 
so much a question of narrowing dis- 
cretionary authority as it is a question 
of who shall exercise that authority. 
From this approach, the scope of collec- 
tive bargaining, while interesting and 
significant, is by no means the heart of 
the problem. The challenge to man- 
agerial authority comes equally on a 
simple wage and hours matter, where 
the union is seeking an outcome differ- 
ent from that which management would 
adopt, and where resolution of the dif- 
ference must come through a process of 
accommodation. That is to say, the de- 
cision becomes a joint product. The 
important aspect of the relationship is 
not that the union has narrowed some- 
one else’s range of choice, but that it 
has itself entered into the making of the 
decision, which now involves the ac- 
quiescence of two’parties. The focus of 
interest moves from management to the 
decision, and it is asked by whose au- 
thority the decision was made, and by 
what process. - 

These two ways of phrasing the issue 
are likely to lead to different results. It 
is worth emphasizing the distinction be- 
tween them right at the start in order to 
clarify later comment. 

What we may term the traditional 
point of view, which embodies the first 
approach suggested above, starts from 
the position that authority in business 
institutions inheres solely in manage- 
ment. When the union enters, its de- 
mands and tactics become new data 
which the managers must take into ac- 
count when making certain decisions. 
But the decision, whatever it ultimately 
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is, can be made only on the managers’ 
authority. Unions and collective bar- 
gaining demands thus become some- 
thing like public opinion and consumer 
preferences and government regulations 
—matters of fact which must be con- 
sidered when decisions are made, and 
which pragmatically narrow the range 
of practical decisions. Many such things 
may affect business decisions, but busi- 
ness decisions of necessity can be made 
by no one other than management. 
The newer approach to the problem 
of the unions’ impact on management 
authority does not deny the validity of 
this traditional view in certain limited 
spheres. It argues, however, that the 
general nature of the issue is strikingly 
different. Collective bargaining has al- 
tered the decision-making process itself. 
It has raised a new—in some respects 
nonlegal—authority alongside of man- 
agement authority, which shares in the 
making of certain decisions. Matters 
like wages and hours can now often 
be settled only by the collective bargain- 
ing method of business decision-making. 
That management’s legal authority is 
requisite to authenticate the decision is 
no more significant than that the union’s 
authority (nonlegal if one likes) is like- 
wise required to confirm it. That union 
officials cannot force the continuation of 
the business against management’s will 
is not pertinent where one is dealing 


with organizations whose elemental pur- ~ 


pose is continuity. The fact remains 
that collective bargaining has created a 


new method of decision-making in busi- ' 


ness. The union’s bid is to skare busi- 
ness authority on certain matters. An 
issue is raised whenever management re- 


sists. Thus it is the placement of busi- ` 


ness authority that is at stake. 


THE BALANCE oF POWER 


If one follows the traditional ap- 
proach, the problem looms as one of 
simple power politics, requiring an an- 
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swer to the central question: What 
strength shall be allowed the unions in 
their efforts to restrict management dis- 
cretion? As the power of labor or- 
ganizations shifts over the years, or as 
public sentiment with respect to the 
“proper” role of the unions varies, the 
answer to this question also changes. 
Historically, this approach has given 
rise to the parade of judicial doctrines 
and more recent legislation which col- 
lectively go by the name of labor law. 
Once the existence of unions was ac- 
cepted, the legality of the means which 
they adopted and the ends which they 
pursued turned on the courts’ views as 
to whether the union was employing fair 
tactics in a kind of trade competition 
with the employer. The yardstick of 
what was fair was an elastic one, so 
effective control over union strength 
could be maintained through the courts. 
It was the courts that became arbiters 
of the appropriate balance of power be- 
tween unions and employers. 

In our own day such seesaw control 
has been exercised through Congress. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act 
and the Wagner Act strengthened the 
unions’ position, on the theory that 
there was an imbalance of power in the 
employers’ favor. The subsequent ex- 
pansion of union power and the post- 
war demonstration of that power in the 
great strikes of 1946 led almost inevi- 
tably to the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 
which sought to right the scales then 
presumed to be tipped on the side of 
labor. 

Traditionally, then, our principal re- 
liance has been in a balance of power 
which just permits the unions to limit 
managerial discretion as much as is 
wanted at the time. Co-operation be- 
tween the two forces comes in those 
special situations where the contending 
powers are nicely balanced, each cor- 
rectly appraising the strength of the 
other and wisely deciding to strike a 
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bargain rather than fight. But in the 
vast number of bargaining relationships, 
where the balance of power shifts over 
time, industrial peace is less certain, and 
the unions’ narrowing of management’s 
discretionary range occurs as the unions 
feel their strength, and is resisted as 
management recovers the initiative. 

Like all applications of the balance- 
of-power doctrine, however, the weak- 
ness here has been a lack of direction. 
No satisfactory objective is held out as 
a goal toward which unions and man- 
agements might move. The power ap- 
proach has suggested a static equilib- 
rium—a kind of peace through stale- 
mate. The conditions of the equilibrium 
may change from time to time, but at 
any one moment the unions should be 
in a position to limit management au- 
thority “appropriately,” and manage- 
ment should no less be left with its 
“appropriate” sphere of discretionary 
power. 


Jot DECISION-MAKING AS 
A GOAL 


Traditionally, our solution to the prob- 
lem of the union’s threat to management 
authority has tħus been a legal one of 
seeking to balance one force against the 
other. The newer approach to the prob- 
lem finds this solution less than satisfac- 
tory. Admittedly, legislative restraints 
and supports are needed, but these are 
far from providing an adequate answer 
to the chief question of the placement 
of business authority. That answer will 
come not through legal channels, but by 
experimentation and evolution within 
the business institutions themselves. 
What is called for under this approach 
is improved methods of decision-making 
which will satisfactorily incorporate the 
union as part of the process. 

This objective, which on frst state- 
ment sounds most radical, has already 
been partially met by the collective bar- 
gaining techniques of today. But what 
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is needed is a more intensive investiga- 
tion of bipartisan, multigroup methods 
of decision-making, which will be taught 
and discussed in colleges and schools of 
business as normally and matter-of- 
factly as they now offer courses in mar- 
keting or salesmanship. Here is the ob- 
jective or goal which holds out to the 
parties promise of an improved relation- 
ship. Some measure of power balance 
between them is of course needed, but 
along with it there is no less a need for 
a positive program. The acceptance of 
the simple fact that in our day unions 
share in making business decisions, and 
that the problems raised by that fact 
can best be answered by modifying and 
adapting former business procedures, 
provides the basis for such a program. 
The solution rests, however, where it 
properly belongs—with the parties them- 
selves. This approach simply supplies 
a sense of direction, and leaves the par- 
ties to find their own way. 


MULTI-EMPLOYER DECISION-MAKING 


The significance of this newer ap- 
proach to the problem of managerial 
authority is increased by the seeming 
trend toward multi-employer bargaining 
units. As one examines the record there 
appears to be an undeniable tendency 
for independent company units to merge 
into market-wide units—city-wide, re- 
gional, or national in scope. This is not 
the place to discuss the influences be- 
hind the expanding bargaining unit, but 


‘its significance for our immediate inter- 


est is that it constitutes no less of a 
“challenge” to management control, even 
when management-initiated as it some- 
times is, than does union-induced collec- 
tive bargaining in smaller units. Even 
where employers have ganged together 
the better to support their position vis- 
a-vis the union, the fact of centralized 
employer initiative requires common de- 
cisions: the employers’ counteroffer must 
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be jointly agreed upon before bargain- 
ing with the union can proceed. 

Such multi-employer decision-making, 
however, involves management in some 
of the same problems as does collec- 
tive bargaining. The position which an 
individual management would prefer to 
adopt must be modified to make it ac- 
ceptable to other managements. A kind 
of bargaining process among employers 
takes place—another instance of joint 
decision-making. That labor forces are 
not involved in this instance, the agree- 
ment being purely a multi-employer 
matter, does not alter the fact that each 
management is forced to adopt a de- 
cision which is likely to be somewhat 
at variance with what it would have 
adopted independently. 

No doubt it would be possible here, 
too, to maintain the traditional view, 


“ saying that since each management sub- 


f 


scribes to the common decision, each 
has in fact independently made up its 
mind; the common problems of other 
employers are simply data which lead 
to the solution adopted. But the soph- 
istry here begins to show. The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that in fact there 
has been a joint, multigroup decision- 
making process at work, as numbers of 
employers seek to reach a common po- 
sition as a preliminary to or concomitant 
of another joint, multigroup decision- 
making process which we call collective 
bargaining. And in the first instance 
no less than in the second, the individual 
managerial prerogative has been waived. 
There has been a new placement of the 
authority to make certain kinds of de- 
cisions. Again the need for examining 
intergroup decision-making and the re- 
quirements for its success is indicated. 


A Continuous Process 


This approach which treats collective 
bargaining as a method of making busi- 
ness decisions does not seek to gloss 
over the obvious struggle between the 
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labor and owner-manager parties to_ the 
process. One of the peculiar features of 
this method is that it brings together 
in common agreement two (or more) 
groups which are vital to each other but 
between which antagonisms lie. The 
core of this decision-making process is 
the reaching of agreements on the basis 
of which the interacting parties effect 
the co-operation without which each 
would be useless. Emphasis on under- . 
standing and improving collective bar- 
gaining as a method of formulating busi- 
ness policies is not premised, ther, on 
any naive belief that these two opposing 
forces can somehow be brought together 
in a brotherly love and mutual affection. 
The antagonisms between them are rec- 
ognized for what they are—barriers to 
effective business operation which must 
continuously be resolved by the making 
of decisions that each severally and both 
jointly find acceptable. 

The need for such decision-making is 
not simply at annual intervals when 
basic agreements are up for renewal, 
for the opposing interests of the co-op- 
erating groups persist from day to day, 
and the degree of success of their co- 
operation—the extent to which they 
fuse to make an effective business opera- 
tion—depends upon how well opposing 
interests are continuously reconciled in, 
decisions which are mutually accepted. 
That is to say, the need is to make col- 
lective bargaining an efficient instrument 
for rendering business decisions, under 
the peculiar circumstances of multigrou 
business operation. f 


PARTICIPATION BY THOSE AFFECTED 
BY A DECISION 


It is worth examining the rationale 
behind this newer ‘approach, obvious 
though it may be. In the past the 
union’s claim to have its say about 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
has generally been based on the demo- 
cratic notion that all those importantly 
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affected by a decision should have a 
part in its making. It was the same 
philosophy, in the industrial sphere, 
that in the political arena had prompted 
such ringing slogans as “No taxation 
without representation,” and had led to 
pressure for extending the suffrage. As 
the size of business units grew and the 
large corporation came into existence, 
the effect of such a philosophy was to 
challenge centralized decisions by “steel 
barons” and “coal kings” and like in- 
dustrial royalty. Laborers in the shops 
and mines contended for influence over 
the policies of the great corporate giants. 

The challenge to management control 
was thus dramatized. Moreover, work- 
ers became more conscious of the range 
of decisions affecting their lives and 
livelihoods, so that the contest branched 
out from simple wage and hour matters 
and took in promotion and layoff poli- 
cies, discipline, speed of operations, pen- 
sion plans, and so on. But the philo- 
sophical support to the union effort re- 
mained firmly rooted in the premise— 
congenial enough to our political beliefs 
—that those significantly affected by 
centralized decisions should havea voice 
in their making. This is a justification 
for union action which has immense ap- 
peal, and there is no reason to suppose 
. that its effectiveness has been spent. It 
remains true, however, that it is essen- 
tially a revolutionary philosophy. It 
may safely be assumed that few indi- 
viduals—including those in union ranks 
—voluntarily dilute their authority. The 
traditional rationale for union penetra- 
tion of the sphere of managerial au- 
thority has thus been a fighting phi- 
losophy. 


PaRTICIPATION BY THOSE AFFECTING 
A DECISION 


Without in the least denying the 
power and virtue of this ethical under- 
pinning to union action, it should be 
pointed out that the newer approach 
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to the problem of management discre- 
tion makes its further contribution—the 
more important because it is couched 
in pragmatic terms which may have 
their effect more by appeal to self-in- 
terest than by threat of struggle. Be- 
cause the intent has been to shift at- 
tention from some select group called 
management to the decision-making 
process itself, the newer rationale be- 
hind union participation in business de- 
cisions takes its roots in a conception 
of that process. While this is a subject 
on which there have been many virtuoso 
performances, it is perhaps not much of 
an exaggeration to say that interest is 
currently tending to center on the de- 
cision not as “a mind made up” but 
rather as the common purpose and un- 
derstanding which tie together all the 
individuals relevant to a particular 
action. A 

This conception appears rather nebu- 
lous on first encounter, but becomes 
more and more meaningful as one works 
with it. It looks upon decision-making 
as a continuing process which includes 
not only those who initiate and verbal- 
ize the course of action but also all 
those who effectuate it. For if those 
charged with carrying out a specified 
action fail to understand the intent 
or inadequately conform to the plan- 
ning (less by insubordination than by 
inattention, unconcern, and “short-cut- 
ting”), they have in fact modified the 
decision as effectively as if they had 
been influential at the conference table 
or in the supervisor’s office where the 
action was planned. For decisions are 
actually made at all levels in a com- 
pany, with varying ‘degrees of discre- 
tion, and with respect to a particular 
outcome or result it makes sense to 
treat the decision-making process as the 
chain of steps which link together all _ 
those in a position to affect that out- 
come. On this conception, it is clear 
that some decisions are never completed, 
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but are being continuously made and 
remade, 

If this point of view is adopted, then 
the workers in the shops no less than 
managers in private offices are integral 
parts of decision-making. And effective 
decision-making requires that all. those 
who are parts of the process have a com- 
mon conception of what is to be done 
and a common willingness or desire to 
see it done. 

This commonalty of purpose and un- 
derstanding is nothing that can be im- 
posed. It can be gained only by the 
voluntary action of all who are involved 
in making each particular decision. It 
requires the acquiescence of all who 
are links in any chain of action. Where 
large numbers are brought together in 
common enterprise as in the modern 
corporation; this acquiescence must nec- 
essarily cease to be an individual matter 
and can only be assured by a repre- 
sentative process. The grievance pro- 
cedure and collective bargaining con- 
ference constitute examples of methods 
of securing common understanding and 
purpose. There is no reason to believe, 
however, that these methods are either 
exclusive or sufficient. Certainly the 
foreman is an important link in the 
chain of decision-making who has been 
accorded far too little attention, and 
for whom specific procedures of partici- 
pation should perhaps be devised. 

Without expanding further on the de- 
cision-making process, its relation to the 
problem of the union’s effect on mana- 
gerial authority should be apparent. 
Union participation in the making of 
certain decisions appears to be indis- 
pensable to securing common purpose 
and understanding, which are essentials 
of good decision-making. The result 
may be, of course, that the planning 


\ wil have to be modified if execution- 


is to accord with it, but this is the 
very purpose of the joint participation. 
Without it, the related parts of a single 
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decisional process are likely to fail of 
integration 


JUSTIFICATION OF UNION 
PARTICIPATION 


The rationale of union participation 
in management authority can be sum- 
marized as follows: In the past it has 
relied almost exclusively on the prin- 
ciple that all those significantly affected 
by a decision should have a part in its 
making. To this fighting philosophy we 
have more recently added a principle 
of organization: to secure the effective 
conduct of an organization, all those 
who can affect a decision should have a 
part in its making. Here lies the ra- 
tionale for a continuing expansion of 
union authority as business operations 
dictate, and a rationale, moreover, which 
should have some support among those 
incumbent managers genuinely inter- 
ested in improving business efficiency. 
For unless those who affect a decision 
—that is, make it what it actually is— 
are in agreement, the decision in prac- 
tice will not resemble the intent of its 
framers, however great on paper their 
managerial authority. 

It should be understood that this 
line of analysis is not intended as a plea 
for opening the door to all manner of 
union participation in managerial dis- 
cretion. It is not designedly a unicn 
argument at all, but simply indicates in 
what respect the unions may be on solid 
footing in seeking to enlarge their own 
sphere of authority. In any instance 
the union may be called on to justify 
the share in control which it seeks, and 
unless one is prepared to argue that 
rationale is unimportant and economic 
strength the only consideration, the 
justification which it makes is likely to 
affect the resolution of the given issue. 
A convincing argument that the union’s 
role will lead to more effective decision- 
making in business is likely to be the 
most favorable approach which labor 
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can make to management. At the same ` 


time, the argument can be made con- 
vincing only by repeated demonstrations 
of its validity. The rationale which is 
most likely to prove effective on the 
union’s behalf is thus likely to be one 
which leads to a result the benefits of 
which are demonstrable to management. 
Of course there is no reason to be- 
lieve that management in general will be 
led by this or any other argument to 
share voluntarily with the union powers 
which if believes it now exercises uni- 
laterally. But at least some few leaders 
among management are likely to discern 
before much longer that in fact the 
decision-making authority is already— 
now—shared by all those who are in a 
position to affect the decision, and that 
recognition of this fact of organizational 
life and a more conscious incorporation 
of the significant decision-making ele- 
ments into an acceptable process will 
constitute an immense step forward in 
the field of scientific management. 
With such recognition will come a 
proliferation of “bargaining units”— 
not in the formal, legal sense in which 
we now use that term, but in an identifi- 
cation of the various decision-making 
streams which characterize the going 
concern—and the devising of methods 
of joint consultation and participation 
(probably on a representative basis) of 
all those involved in each identified 
process. Thus there may well be multi- 
employer collective bargaining on cer- 
tain issues where the actions of each 
individual company affect the particular 
decision so significantly as to make in- 
dependent action undesirable. But on 
other issues the unit of decision-making 
may be the single company, or the con- 
stituent departments or shops. For 
some purposes top management and top 
union may be all that is necessary; for 
other purposes the decision-making con- 
ferees may consist, let us say, of depart- 
ment superintendent, general foremen, 
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shop foremen, general union committee- 
men, and shop stewards. Some decisions 
may involve only the foreman and the 
steward. The “units” of decision—the 
composition of the group which seeks to 
reach a common understanding and pur- 
pose—can be kept flexible, each working 
within specified limits of discretion. 

This conception of the decision-mak- 
ing process and of the union’s role in it 
is not likely to meet the acceptance of 
either union or management. Union 
leaders have a habit of demanding, but 
with a simultaneous denial of any re- 
sponsibility for the results of their de- 
mands. As participants in business de- 
cisions, however, they cannot forever 
escape the burden of facing the conse- 
quences of their own actions. Our 
needling of union leaders to defend 
their collective bargaining positions is 
entirely warranted, and should be more 
indulged in—not from antagonism but 
as a prod to force their earnest and 
sincere rationalization of the lines which 
they follow. The level of some union 
efforts at public persuasion has come 
close to public insult, and the unions 
should be made more aware of that fact. 
They cannot effectively join in business 
decision-making until they are willing 
to subject their arguments to rational 
analysis. 


DIVISION oF AUTHORITY 


But the real objection to this newer 
approach to the union’s part in decision- 
making will stem from management— 
and not solely because of the under- 
standable and human motive of defend- 
ing one’s prestige and authority against 
the intrusions of others. Equally ob- 
structive is that invidious notion which 
has permeated the literature of manage- 
ment and business organization special- 
ists—that management must be central- ~ 
ized, that authority is not subject to 
division. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


The argument that final authority 
must be vested somewhere has been 
made, by a non-sequitur, the basis for 
championing an exclusive kind of con- 
trol from which union participation is 
barred. Efforts by the unions to secure 
a voice in matters which they deem of 
particular concern to them have been 
met by an almost monotonous intoning 
of the slogan that authority cannot be 
divided. The important distinction has 
not been made between the trustee’s or 
agent’s role, which justifiably invokes 
the proposition of single interest, and 
the decision-making process, which may 
involve several sets of trustees. Man- 
agements have spoken as though to ad- 
mit the union to the decision-making 
role violates their trusteeship to the 
stockholder-owner 

The fact is that with the advent of 
effective unions, the ownership interest 
(though not management’s trusteeship) 
is necessarily diluted. The business is 
run in the interest not only of those who 
have title but also of those who carry on 
' the operations. This is, of course, far 
less true of small-scale enterprises ‘than 
it is of our larger corporations, but the 
latter are of paramount importance in 
both influence and extent. Whether we 
like to admit it or not, legislation such 
as the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935 (unmodified in this respect by the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947), providing 
for certified exclusive elected employee 
representation, is establishing a new cor- 
porate trusteeship relationship—not of 
present management to the workers, but 
of union agents to employees. Exist- 
ing management’s trusteeship relation 
thus remains tndiluted—existing man- 
agement is still constituted as solely 
responsible to the stockholder-owners; 
but its decision-making role must now 
‘be shared with the union agents. We 
might with perfect justification say that 
a new set of managers has been created 
—not duplicating the pre-existing man- 
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agement but sharing in certain of its 
decision-making functions. 

To argue that such a system is un- 
workable because it divides authority is 
to argue against representative political 
institutions in general. The new double- 
headed decision-making machinery may 
indeed be more exacting of its partici- 
pants, less certain and sure, more time- 
and energy-consuming. But the claim 
is seldom made that democratic pro- 
cedures are simpler and swifter. Legis- 
latures are not incapable of decision be- 
cause bipartisan. 


POSSIBLE IMPLICATIONS 


New and difficult problems are raised 
when the unions participate in the de- 
cision-making of business organizations. 
Those problems may prove even more 
difficult of solution than we now expect. 
The ramifications may be greater than 
we currently foresee. But before we 
can say, it would seem desirable to ap- 
proach the problem from an organiza- 
tional viewpoint. Here would appear 
to be a natural and absorbing field of 
inquiry for those business schools which 
are willing to approach it objectively, 
without feeling a need to provide aca- 
demic justification for every position 
that business management assumes. We 
may find that with greater understand- 
ing of the decision-making process, col- 
lective bargaining or some modified ver- 
sion of it will prove superior to former 
systems of business conduct. 

If this proves to be the case, then we 
shall face a pressing need for improving 
our educational processes. The most 
fundamental training will be for indi- 
vidual participation in intergroup proc- 
esses, where interests diverge but are 
nonetheless interdependent, where some 
decision must be reached but cannot be 
imposed. Youngsters from kindergarten 
upwards should then be brought through _ 
the kind of training which simultane- 
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ously fosters the feelings of independ- 
ence and interdependence—which de- 
velops initiative and differing points of 
view, yet teaches rationale and methods 
for reaching agreement with others. 

It is possible that we are only begin- 
ning to appreciate the full significance 
of the collective bargaining movement. 
It is possible that it represents the next 
and more difficult stage of the whole 
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democratic revolution of the last two 
centuries—the merging of the political 
and industrial revolutions in a manner 
which preserves the benefits of both. If 
this proves to be actually the case, the 
impact on the whole of our society will 
be immense, even though gradual, and 
will assuredly call for the most thought- 
ful study and action on the part of all 
those capable of affecting the outcome. 


Neil W. Chamberlain, Ph D., New Haven, Connecticut, is associate professor of eco- 
nomics and assistant director of the Labor and Management Center at Yale University. 
He served four years in the United States Naval Reserve. He has engaged in occasional 
arbitration of labor problems. He is co-author of Cases on Labor Relations (1949) and 
author of Collective Bargaining Procedures (1944), The Union Challenge to Management 
Control (1948), Management in Motion (1950), and a forthcoming general study on col- 
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A Management. View of Collective Bargaining 


By Danm P. Loomis 


HE processes of collective bargain- 

ing have been developing for many 
years in the United States, but only 
within the past twenty years has col- 
lective bargaining between management 
and labor become a national process in 
this country, a matter of general inter- 
est and concern to vast numbers of con- 
sumers, workers, and employers. 

Prior to the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
great surge of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, collective bargain- 
ing and labor-management contracts as 
we know them today were largely con- 
fined to the skilled crafts in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the coal 
miners, and the railway unions. 

The railroad industry has one of the 
longest records of labor-management re- 
lations, the first written contract of rec- 
ord having been made on the New York 
Central in 1875. It also has the longest 
record of attempts to deal with the 
problems of labor-management relations 
through legislation, the first act dealing 
with railroad labor relations having been 
passed by the Congress in 1888, just 
one year after the passage of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

The problems of-collective bargaining 
necessarily differ from industry to in- 
dustry, and particularly’ as between un- 
regulated industries operating in a free 
market and highly regulated industries 
such as public utilities. 


In UNREGULATED INDUSTRIES 


In unregulated industries dealing in 
general commodities and sales, both 
\anagement and labor are free to make 
‘ir own calculations as to the future 
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volume of production and sales of the 
industry and the wage rates and price 
structure which it can stand, and the 
industry is free to govern itself accord- 
ingly in fixing its labor contracts. 

If those calculations prove to be 
wrong, production can be reduced or 
plants can be shut down completely, 
and the industry can trim its sails to 
fit the situation confronting it. While 
management cannot always avoid losses 
in times of depressed business, it can at 
least minimize those Josses. It can pro- 
pose adjustments in wage rates to meet 
such conditions, and can, if necessary, 
close down until adjustments are made. 

In theory, management and labor ne- 
gotiators sitting at the collective bar- 
gaining table should take all these and 
many other factors into consideration. 
Most labor unions of any size have 
competent economists, statisticians, and 
analysts, and men capable of marshal- 
ing and presenting facts and arguments 
on all sides of any question. The ideal 
situation would be for both management 
and labor to analyze all the facts avail- 
able and strive to come up with an an- 
swer which would be fair to the worker, 
the employer, and the consumer—the 
general public who pays the bills. 

One factor which receives a good deal 
of attention is ability to pay, and the 
consideration it receives shows wide 
variation. When a company or an in- 
dustry is exceedingly prosperous the la- 
bor negotiators are quite likely to argue 
long and loudly the question of ability 
to pay, as, for example, in the General 
Motors negotiations in 1946. Con- 
versely, when a company or an industry 
is not in a particularly prosperous con- 
dition, it is argued that ability to pay is 
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not a proper factor, that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” that the industry 
should pay as high wage rates and grant <- 
as much in the way of wage increases 
as more prosperous industries. 

It is probably also true that manage- 
ment takes the opposite position, and 
that a prosperous industry which is al- 
ready paying the going rate or above 
will argue that its ability to pay should 
not require it to grant more, while a 
less prosperous industry will strongly 
argue inability to pay. 


A NATIONAL PATTERN 


The practice has grown up in recent 
years to look at wage adjustments as 
more or less of a national pattern, with- 
out taking into account differences be- 
tween industries or between different 
companies in the same industry. A 
union secures an increase from one com- 
pany in an industry and then sets out to 
secure the same or a greater increase 
from all other companies engaged in 
that industry, regardless of their size or 
condition. Then other unions in other 
-industries argue that a pattern has been 
set, and they must have at least as 
much as the first industry. 

The practice of pattern increases has 
probably not created too much difficulty 
during these recent years, because of the 
generally high level of production and 
consumption which has obtained. With 
that level, industry in general has been 
able to raise prices accordingly and still 
sell its products. What difficulties the 
practice of pattern increases may face 
in a period when the national economy 
is not at such a high level of expansion 
is problematical, but it seems certain 
that adjustments will not be so easy a 
matter as they have been in recent 
years. 

The pattern increase may lead to an- 
other problem, that of monopoly. By 
this is not meant monopoly by labor 
unions, but the problem of competition 
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which is sure to arise if the present high 
level of consumption falls off. Then 
will come the question as to whether 
smaller companies and little business 
can continue to meet the same increased 
costs as the big corporations and stay in 
business, or whether they will fail and 
be absorbed by larger companies, with 
the inevitable result that big business 
will only grow bigger. 


WAGE-PRICE RELATIONS 


The unions naturally would like to 
secure wage increases without corre- 
sponding price increases. In that way 
the general standard of living would be 
improved. But when wage increases are 
negotiated in the size and with the ra- 
pidity which have obtained in recent 
years, price increases are bound to fol- 
low. Industry has had no opportunity 
to absorb one increase before it is faced 
with another. The result has been an 
increase in the whole general level of 
the economy; the worker has taken 
home more dollars, the companies have 
taken in more dollars, but the dollar 
buys much less. 

Mere dollar figures do not tell the 
story of improvement in living stand- 
ards, purchasing power, or real earnings 
for either workers or industry. 

From 1923 to 1929, average straight- 
time hourly earnings of workers in all 
manufacturing industries as reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor in- 
creased by only 47 cents. During the 
same period the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex, also as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, rose only six-tenths of 
a point. Average straight-time hourly 
earnings increased 9.7 per cent, while 
the Consumers’ Price Index increased 
only 4% of 1 per cent. Thus there was 


_an improvement in purchasing power of 


9 per cent. 
From 1945 to October 1950, averag 
straight-time hourly earnings of work- 
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ers in all manufacturing industries rose 
by 47.6 cents. During the same period 
the Consumers’ Price Index rose by 46.4 
points. Average straight-time hourly 
earnings increased 49.4 per cent, while 
the Consumers’ Price Index increased 
36.1 per cent. During this period there 
was an improvement’ in purchasing 
power of 9.7 per cent. 

That is a graphic example of the fal- 
lacy that large wage increases neces- 
sarily improve the standard of living. 
During the period from 1923 to 1929, 
an increase in earnings of only 4.7 cents 
_produced an increase in purchasing 
power of 9 per cent. During the pe- 
riod from 1945 to October 1950, an in- 
crease in earnings of 47.6 cents pro- 
ducéd an increase in purchasing power 
of only 9:7 per cent. 


THE DOLLAR DEVALUED 


One result of the large wage and 
price increases of recent years has been 
merely to devalue the dollar, and it is 
at least questionable whether the large 
and rapid wage increases have produced 
the resulting betterment in living stand- 
ards which the union leaders hoped for. 
The statistics certainly suggest that both 
management and labor might well have 
taken a closer look at the whole eco- 
nomics of wage and price increases and 
given serious consideration as to whether 
the economy of the country was really 
being benefited. 

These increases have undoubtedly 
borne more heavily on people with more 
or less fixed incomes, such as school 
teachers, policemen and firemen and 
other civil servants, widows, and pen- 
sioners. As the cost of government 
services increases, taxes of all kinds are 
likewise bound to increase, and.a fur- 
ther bite is taken out of the worker’s 
pay envelope. 

The union leaders are prone to point 
to large corporate profits and claim that 
industry could afford to pay wage in- 
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creases out of profits without increasing 
prices. But again this theory fails to 
take into account that a statement of 
profits is merely a statement of dollars, 
and that if the value of the dollar is re- 
duced, the value of the profits is like- 
wise reduced. If an industry is plow- 
ing back profits into the business and 
improving and expanding the plant and 
tools of the business, the value of the 
dollar determines what profits are 
needed for that purpose. 

With the increasing adoption of re- 
tirement and pension plans, the value 
of the dollar also assumes major im- 
portance, since the pensioner can hardly 
hope to keep even in a period of rising 
wages and prices and resulting devalua- 
tion of the dollar. With the greeter in- 
terest being shown by unions and work- 
ers in retirement plans, union and man- 
agement leaders will both have to give 
major attention to the soundness of such 
plans and the effect on them of changes 
in the economy and the general wage- 
price structure. 

The same consideration goes to the 
normal ways in which workers invest 
their savings—life insurance policies, 
savings bank accounts, government sav- 
ings bonds, and similar forms of sound 
but low-interest-bearing forms of in- 
vestment. Devaluation of the dollar re- 
duces the actual value of savings, and it . 
may well be that a permanent benefit is 
sometimes sacrificed for a temporary 
gain. 


THE Easy Way 


The present attitude of labor and 
management at the bargaining table is 
easily understood. The country is on 
an extremely high level of production 
and consumption, employment is high, 
most goods will sell no matter at what 
price. Labor feels that it is in a po- 
sition to secure substantial wage in- 
creases; that with the prospect of good 
business, management will pay nearly 
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anything to avoid a strike, Manage- 
ment in general has shared this view, 
and has felt that it could afford to grant 
wage increases and recoup the increased 
cost by raising prices. 

This has been the easy way for both 
management and labor. Whether it will 
turn out to be for the benefit of the na- 
tional economy and even of the worker 
~ himself in the long run is a question 
which can be answered only in the fu- 
ture. It is at least arguable that more 
moderate increases at less frequent in- 
tervals, giving the economy more time 
for adjustment and absorption, would 
produce more lasting benefits. 


ARBITRATION NOT UTILIZED 


Neither management nor labor has 
shown any great disposition to resort to 
voluntary arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes over wages. This seems sur- 
prising in view of the expressed desire 
of both for an improvement in their 
mutual relations, for the maintenance 
of production and earnings opportuni- 
ties, and for a more stable economy. 

The major strikes which have oc- 
curred do not appear to have benefited 
either side to any great- extent. In 
many instances the unions have gained 
little or nothing in rates of pay or other 
benefits that they could not have se- 
_ cured without a strike. In other in- 
stances the managements have gained 
nothing. In all instances the workers 
have lost, since it takes months and 
years to make up the wages lost during 
a strike even if the strike results in 
greater wage increases than would other- 
wise have been secured. 

To illustrate the point, suppose a 
worker getting $60 a week goes on strike 
for two weeks and loses $120. Suppose 
as a result of the strike a wage increase 
results which is 5 cents an hour larger 
than could have been obtained without 
a strike. The worker would have to put 
in 2,400 hours at the increased rate to 
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make up the money lost during the two 
weeks he was on strike. 

Management has likewise lost in pro- 
duction and sales. 

It would seem, therefore, that both 
sides should give more sober and serious 
consideration to adoption of the proc- 
esses of voluntary arbitration when their 
differences appear to have become ir- 
reconcilable. 


THE Pusric UTILITIES 


The situation with respect to collec- 
tive bargaining in public utilities is, if 
anything, more difficult. The unions 
naturally want at least as large increases 
as may have been granted in other in- 
dustries, and are prone to feel that their 
existence as unions depends on some 
such settlement. The managements are 
not so free to decide price policy as in 
unregulated industry, since they must 
secure the approval of regulatory bodies 
before rate increases to cover the cost 
of wage increases can be made effective. 
The managements must pretty well go 
by guess and by hope-as to what in- 
creases will be approved. 

Strikes in public utilities cannot be 
and generally are not tolerated for any 
considerable period of time. It is this 
situation that has led several states to 
adopt statutes providing for compulsory 
arbitration, outlawing strikes or seizure 
by the state, and similarly has forced 
the federal government to seize the rail- 
roads to prevent a railroad strike. 

Public utilities offer a special field for 
the use of the voluntary arbitration 
process, and, indeed, it seems that the 
greater use of voluntary arbitration is 
the only sure way to forestall the con- 


‘tinued extension of compulsory proc- 


esses. Certainly questions of wages and 
hours are susceptible of settlement by 
voluntary arbitration, and, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, can be settled by that 
method, when the parties are unable to 
reconcile their differences, with greater 
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satisfaction and more lasting benefits to 
all concerned than the present method 
of “jungle law.” 


ATTITUDES NEED CHANGING 


As long as power, strength, and fear 
are the basic elements in the settlement 
of labor disputes, so long will labor re- 
lations continue to be in a muddled and 
‘uncertain state, and the race between 
wages and prices and the devaluation of 
the dollar will continue. 

The parties must show a willingness 
truly to negotiate, to consider all the 
facts and figures as well as the human 
element, to analyze calmly and dispas- 
sionately the effect of wage increases of 
whatever amount and also the effect of 
price increases and the resulting status 
of the employer, the worker, and the 
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consumer. Each must try to see the 
other’s point of view and sincerely strive 
to reconcile differences, to compromise, 
and to reach a fair agreement. 

Failing to reach agreement, the par- 
ties should seriously consider the possi- 
bilities of arbitration before resorting 
to open warfare. Only in this way can 
relations between management and la- 
bor reach the adult stage and achieve a 
civilized status which the great Ameri- 
can public sooner or later is sure to 
demand. 

Some of the problems raised in this 
discussion may not have to be faced for 
some time, but they are sure to arise, 
and they must be met, not with emo- 
tions or delusions of grandeur, but with 
courage, resourcefulness, and good hard 
common sense. 
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Constructive Policies of Labor Relations 


By ALEXANDER R. HERON 


ONSTRUCTIVE policies in labor 
relations are not the statements of 

a carefully prepared document, adopted 
by a board of directors and circulated 
to all employees and to the public. 
They may be expressed in such a docu- 
ment, or they may not. They cannot 
be created by such a document, or given 
the permanent status of the Ten Com- 
mandments. They are the current 
measure of a process of evolution, grow- 
ing out of the experiences of the years. 
The evolution is not complete, but will 
continue forever. The policies of today 
must not only have their roots in the 
experiences of the past, but they must 
be able to grow with the experiences of 
the future. 
A discussion of these policies may 
properly assume that certain standards 
of conduct are fully in effect. Many 
of these standards may be classified as 
policies. They may be policies:of ex- 
pediency or of ethics or of tradition, 
but they are not necessarily construc- 
tive. These would include the con- 
ventional policies involving reasonable 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
union recognition and collective bar- 
gaining in good faith, and basic fairness. 
The first approach to constructive 
policies in labor relations is the accept- 
ance of a concept which goes beyond the 
field of collective bargaining. Both the 
concept of policies and the concept of 
labor relations reach beyond the field of 
dealing with unions as such. They re- 
quire perspective which reduces the rel- 
ative importance of collective bargain- 
ing techniques. Constructive policies of 
labor relations differ from the techniques 
of collective bargaining, contract ad- 
ministration, and grievance procedures; 
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they differ as widely as the concept of 
physical health differs from the technical 
rules of the prize-fight ring. The neces- 
sary concept of labor relations is one 
which comprehends the whole field, and 
minimizes the emphasis on conflicts or 
contracts. 

The second step toward constructive 
results is the appraisal of any policy in 
terms of content, not in terms of the 
group or agency which conceived or 
proposed it. To be truly constructive, 
policies must be accepted in some meas- 
ure by all parties who exercise power in - 
the field of labor relations. The policies 
of an enlightened employer cannot be 
effectively constructive if they are op- 
posed or thwarted by lack of vision and 
understanding on the part of union 
officials or government officials. The 
policies of many local and national un- 
ions are essentially constructive but are 
denied expression by the resistance of 
short-sighted employers, legislators, or 
government agencies. Constructive pol- 
icies set forth in laws and government 
regulations have been smothered in the 
emotional resistance of employers or 
leaders of labor unions. 

A third fundamental need in achiev- 
ing truly constructive policies is the ac- 
ceptance by all parties of the fact that 
labor relations are relations between 
people, not between organizations. The 
recognition of the identity and import- 
ance of each human being is as essential 
here as in the operations of democracy 
or religion. This means that the em- 
ployer cannot consider himself primarily 
as a member of the employer class or of 
some association. He cannot look upon 
those who receive wages through him 
as “labor” or “the work force” or “the 
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union.” The union leader must aban- 
don such lazy concepts as “the employer 
class,” “big business,” “the company,” 
or even “the management.” He needs 
to see the reality of each individual from 
the president to the straw boss. He 
must see himself as a person represent- 
ing other persons, not as agent of a 
union possessing power and character in 
its own right. There can be no con- 
structive policies based on such concepts 
as “the working class,” “the employer 
class,” “the union,” “the corporation,” 
or “big business.” . 

There are other factors in constructive 
labor relations which are equally im- 
portant, perhaps equally fundamental. 
‘The-three which have been described 
provide a platform for a practical pro- 
gram. 


NEED FOR LEADERSHIP BY 
MANAGEMENT 


These three essentials are alike in that 
they are essential to all parties involved 
in labor relations. But they are also 
alike in another requirement. The 
movement toward acceptance of each 
of the three proposed fundamentals re- 
quires initiative and leadership on the 
part of one of the parties. Because of 
its position of responsibility, because 
of the generally wider experience and 
training of its members, the group.com- 
monly known as management must ac- 
cept this task. 


LABOR RELATIONS More THAN 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Unless the people engaged in the 
function of management accept the 
broad concept of labor relations, all 
their policies will fall short of being 
constructive. Too many employers or 
managers have been obsessed with the 
problems of union organization and col- 
lective bargaining. Too many have 
looked upon the unionization of em- 
ployees as an event which hampered the 
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adoption of sound policies and practices 
in the broad field of employee relations. 
Sometimes this has taken, the form of 
unwillingness to perform or cortinue the 
simple day-by-day tasks which make for 
harmonious relationships between peo- 
ple who work together. Sometimes it 
has taken the form of a decision to be 
fair -but firm in collective bargaining, 
then to perform meticulously the com- 
mitments of the union contract—and 
nothing more. 

People in management have some- 
times abandoned training programs, be- 
lieving that union seniority requirements 
made useless the training of employees 
for future promotion. The opportunity 
to improve his skills is an important 
element in the satisfaction of a worker 
with his job. It stands high in all the 
recorded polls ‘which list the factors of 
interest to wage earners. ‘The strictest 
of seniority agreements creates an in- 
centive for the management to provide 
adequate training for the senior man. 
If he is adequately trained for the next 
promotion, the seniority provision will 
create no problem of efficient operation. 
If management shirks the obligation to 
provide training for him, it accepts and 
emphasizes the unfortunate concept that 
seniority can be the sole requirement for 
promotion—certainly not the root of a 
constructive policy. 

Too many managers have abandoned 
the effort required for proper selection 
of new employees on the ground that 
union relationships have tied their 
hands. Even more have given up the 
hope of eliminating unfit members of 
the working team rather than justify 
their decisions to a militant union com- 
mittee. Thousands of employers have 
failed to supply simple facts about the 
enterprise, on the ground that the union 
would oppose such sharing of informa- 
tion with the employees. There are 
actual cases of employers who have 
failed to make necessary technological 
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improvements because of their fear of 
union opposition. Such employers have 
consciously jnvited the obsolescence of 
the enterprise, and the destruction of all 
the jobs in it; yet they have never tried 
to demonstrate that risk to the em- 
ployees or their spokesmen. 


Collective bargaining and the broad 
concept of labor relations 


Collective bargaining frequently 
touches on such subjects as selection 
and hiring, seniority and promotions, 
training, new equipment. But the re- 
sulting union contracts never accomplish 
the functions involved. Union con- 
tracts frequently include a mutual com- 
mitment to safety of operations, but 
such commitments can never insure a 
reduction in accident frequency. - Such 
references in union contracts are tes- 
timony that the union has recognized 
these subjects as factors in labor rela- 
tions. The actual clauses may be harm- 
ful to good labor relations, as is often 
the case with narrow seniority clauses or 
with those clauses which practically pro- 
-hibit technological progress. But the 
recognition of the subjects themselves, 
as matters of interest to the workers or 
the union, is constructive. 

The final results can be entirely con- 
structive if the employer is the first to 
include these subjects in his concept of 
labor relations. Willingly or not, he will 
ultimately find that the scope of labor 
relations extends from hiring to retiring. 
If he does not willingly broaden his own 
horizon, he will eventually be required 
to respond to union pressures, to bargain 
collectively, on problems which cannot 
be well solved by collective bargaining. 
He will be forced to perform, under 
terms of union agreements, acts which 
should have been performed as functions 
of enlightened management. 

Unsafe mechanical and physical con- 
ditions can be cured by competent 
safety engineering. This-can be re- 
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quired by union contracts. But it can 
affect less than ten per cent of industrial 
accidents. More than ninety per cent of 
industrial accidents can be affected only 
by human effort: education, training, 
practice, inspiration, all involving em- 
ployee participation. Union contracts 
cannot produce this effort. The em- 
ployer can, if he includes safe work 
in his definition of labor relations, and 
offers the leadership toward its achieve- 
ment. 

Some of the union demands of recent 
years, most resented by employers, have 
been in the fields excluded from em- 
ployer concepts of labor relations. “One 
outstanding instance is the pension con- 
troversy and the related subject of 
social insurance. Most employers who 
were directly involved vigorously op- 
posed the inclusion of these subjects 
within the scope of collective bargain- 
ing; that is, within the statutory sub- 
jects of wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. Their opposition was futile, and 
these are now subjects on which the em- 
ployer must bargain under the law. 
Much more important is the fact that 
most—but not all—of these employers 
had also excluded these subjects from 
their concept of labor relations. If 
employers generally bad been the first 
to recognize pensions as a factor in labor 
relations, their leadership could surely 
have brought to American industry a 
better pension structure than it now has. 

Employers still have the opportunity 
to lead toward the comprehensive con- 
cept of labor relations. They have the 
opportunity to include a vast number 
of factors which have not yet been 
frozen into the narrow channels of col- 
lective bargaining. It is not too late to 
recognize the right of workers to have in- 
formation about the operations’ results, 
profits, working capital, competition, 
many related facts, which bear directly 
on job prospects and security. If em- 
ployers do not take the lead in accepting. 


CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES OF LABOR RELATIONS 


- the rightness of this concept, “Let’s look 
at the books” will become a standard 
and lawful technique of collective bar- 
gaining. The determination of prices 
and profits by collective bargaining 
seems to be an intolerable prospect. It 
cannot be avoided by resistance, but it 
can be made unnecessary by frankness, 
by the concept that labor relations in- 
clude a vast and growing area, and by 
the logical mutual understanding that 
most of this area can and should be left 


outside the narrow coverage of collective 


bargaining. 

Employees are directly affected by the 
proper selection and training of super- 
visors; by decisions as to plant expan- 
sion, changes of location, changes of 
product or process; by a thousand other 
decisions which must be made by man- 
agement. If employers would recognize 
that these are factors of labor relations, 
they could make and explain their de- 
cisions accordingly. If they attempt to 
exclude such decisions from their con- 
cept of labor relations, they are more 
than likely to find such questions drawn 
into the inappropriate machinery of col- 
lective bargaining. 


MUTUAL ACCEPTANCE OF POLICIES 


In relation to the second essential 
proposed above, employers usually must 
take the initiative in obtaining mutual 
acceptance of constructive policies. This 
type of leadership presupposes the will- 
ingness of employers and their repre- 
sentatives to accept any constructive 
policy which may be proposed by any 
other party to the relationship. With- 
out this évidence of objective judgment 
and sincere interest in constructive 
policies, an employer must expect that 
his own proposals and policies will be 
viewed with distrust. By consistently 
demonstrating this readiness to consider 
any policy proposal on its merits, he can 
expect to gain like considerations for 
his own policy proposals. 
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In spite of the fact that the objective 
is mutual acceptance of constructive 
policies, the initiative still rests upon 
the employer. This does not mean that 
he must be the first to suggest construc- 
tive policies. It does mean that he 
must be the first to accept those which 
are apparently constructive. He may 
sometimes be faced with a proposal 
which is constructive in itself, even 
though it may have come from a union 
spokesman whom the employer consid- 
ers a militant demagogue. The accept- 
ance of such a proposal on its merits 
puts the employer in a position of lead- 


° ership toward the mutual acceptance of 


all constructive policies. 


LABOR RELATIONS ARE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN PEOPLE 


In relation to the third essential, em- 
ployers face a real handicap. _The 
growth of mass production industries 
and large enterprises has led to the con- 
sideration of people as “labor.” Both 
radical and constructive labor organ- 
izers have capitalized on this mass con- 
cept. They have sold themselves as the 
defenders of the individual worker. 
They have made more progress than is 
generally recognized toward the crea- 
tion, in America, of the Old World con- 
cept of class and caste. 

Other employers have emphasized 
their recognition of each worker as an | 
individual person and have used that 
recognition as an argument against his 
membership in the union. They have 
argued that collective bargaining is not 
a democratic process and that each 
worker should retain for himself the 
right to bargain individually with his 
employer. This argument has also pro- 
vided a ready tool for exploitation by 
labor organizers. The exploitation has 
seldom been handicapped by the his- 
tory of the results where the individual 
worker has tried to bargain individually 
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with his million-dollar corporation em- 
ployer. 

The fact that labor relations are re- 
lations between people does not deny 
the function of organizations in those 
relations. It includes the realization 
that people, as people, have a right to 
form or join a union. It includes the 
fact that such a union is entitled to re- 
spect as the chosen representative of 
the people concerned. The acceptance 
of this fact, in theory and in practice, is 
one of the most important steps toward 
constructive labor relations. The rec- 

- ognition of a labor union as the repre- 


sentative of employees for collective® 


bargaining is a step, often a reluctant 
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one, required by law. The acceptance’ 
of the labor union as the representative 
of employees in the whole field of labor 
relations is a more difficult but infinitely 
more constructive step. It is one which 
must first be taken by the employer. It 
will lead him to discussions and con- 
sultations with union representatives on 
subjects which are obviously beyond 
the field of collective bargaining. This 
will involve dangers, but it will also 
carry a great hope. That is the hope of 
keeping out of the conflict area of col- 
lective bargaining hundreds of subjects 
which are inappropriate for that area 
but which are unquestionably factors in 
the broad concept of labor relations. 
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Management-Labor Relations in a Changing Economy 


By CLINTON S. GOLDEN 


HROUGH use of the device of as- 

sociation or organization American 
labor has largely acquired the status of 
legitimacy and recognition for which 
workers have struggled for generations. 
The legitimacy of the self-governing la- 
bor organizations is attested by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935. Al- 
though subsequently amended in several 
respects, the present act declares that 
“employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist la- 
bor organizations; to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in other con- 
certed activities. .. .”7 

The wide degree of recognition ac- 
corded labor unions as important and 
influential institutions in American so- 
ciety is symbolized by an estimated one 
hundred thousand or more jointly-nego- 
tiated-with-management collective agree- 
ments currently in effect. 

The generations of struggle to achieve 
the current status have left many scars. 
There is increasing evidence, however, 
that many men in positions of leader- 
ship in the ranks of both management 
and labor who have faced each other on 
the industrial battlefield in the past are 
today interested in working together co- 
operatively as creative participants in 
- modern industry. 

Generally speaking, the Marxian doc- 
trine of the class struggle has had little 
acceptance by, or effect upon, the ide- 
ology of American workers. They, on 


the contrary, have been profoundly in- 


fluenced by the traditions and practices 

of political equality which characterize 

our democratic society. The “rights” 

of individuals include, in the estimation 

of workers, the right to join with their 
1 Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 


fellows in an effort to improve their 
Status as an important social group. 
When employers have seen fit to chal- 
lenge the exercise of this right the or- 
ganized workers have been prepared to 
give battle in defense of it. Eventually 
in a free society that right would have 
to be conceded, or the society could not 
remain free. 


EVOLUTION OF THE LABOR UNION 


Thus labor organizations have evolved 
from “conspiracies” and “unlawiul com- 
binations” into legitimate, self-governing 
societies which have profoundly altered 
long established concepts of industrial 
relationships and management-labor re- 
sponsibility. f 

This evolution can be traced in a se- 
ries- of clearly indicated stages. The 
first is indicatéd by the effort of work- 
ers in a craft or industry to get together 
and function as a cohesive group or 
formal organization and to create and 
build new institutional (organizational) 
loyalties. The second is the demand of 
the union organization upon manage- 
ment for its recognition as the author- 
ized representative of the individual 
workers who comprise its membership 
or constituency. The third stage is 
reached when the union organization is 
accepted by management ‘as a legitimate 
institution and a constructive partici- 
pant in the enterprise. : 

Analysis and evaluation of the cumu- 
lative experience of management and 
labor which has developed in the course 
of this evolutionary process should 
prove useful in efforts to formulate a 
philosophy of co-operative management- 
labor relations. 

For the most part, labor-management 
relations in the United States are now 
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in the second stage of this evolutionary 
development. The unions have ac- 
quired wide recognition of their role as 
organizations representative of the em- 
ployee-worker interest. The relation- 
ship of the individual employee is widely 


influenced by the negotiated rules mu-- 


tually agreed upon and incorporated in 
the collective agreement. 

While the collective agreement usu- 
ally contains the rules governing the re- 
lationship mutually agreed to by man- 
agement and union representatives of 
the employees, it does not automatically 
establish either the conditions or cli- 
mate necessary for genuinely creative 
and constructive co-operation. The 
agreement may be thought of as insur- 
ing industrial peace for a stated period 
of time, but the nature and quality of 
that peace are largely determined by the 
personalities, practices, and policies of 
management representatives and unjon 
leaders. 

The extent of these influences is well 
illustrated in the case studies of indus- 
trial peace ? conducted by the National 
Planning Association. These clearly 
indicate that it is possible for two or- 
ganizations representing interests di- 
verse at least in part, such as manage- 
ment and labor unions, to co-exist with- 
out competing with each other for the 
loyalties of the employees and, in some 
instances, to co-exist over a long period 
of years without becoming involved in 
strikes or lockouts. 

This is naturally a development of 
great importance from a general eco- 
nomic viewpoint because production 
continues uninterrupted. This armi- 
stice form or type of relationship by 
itself, however, does not as a rule pro- 
vide either management or employees 


_ 2Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collec- 
tive Bargaining, a current series of case studies 
of industrial relations under auspices of the 
National Planning Association, Washington, 
D. C. 
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with the long-range sense of security or 
the spiritual and other personal satis- ` 
factions that normal human beings seek 
from their work and associations. 

On the other hand, if corporate man- 
agement and union leaders look upon 
the initial establishment of this type of 
relationship as merely the beginning of 
an evolutionary development and con- 
sciously endeavor to work toward goals 
more meaningful and creative, it as- 
sumes a far greater significance. 


NEGATIVE EMPHASES OF PRESENT 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


In any effort to assess the possibilities 
of management-union co-operation con- 
sideration must be given to the psycho- 
logical effect of federal legislation de- 
signed to regulate such relationships. _ 
As at present constituted, the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 ap- 
pears to be predicated upon the assump- 
tion of basic and inherent conflict rather 
than of a potential mutuality of inter- 
ests. The emphasis which sections of 
the act place on the “rights” of the 
parties, “bargaining” as between the 
parties, and the “duties imposed upon 
employers, employees, and labor or- 
ganizations” tends to perpetuate old 
concepts of mutually antagonistic in- 
terests dramatized by the class struggle 
dogmas of the Marxists and in the not 
too distant past by the “master and 
servant” concept of relationship. 

In effect, the rules embodied in the 
agreement dramatize the elevation of 
the individual employee from the status 
of a “hand” to one of citizenship in 
the industrial or workplace community. 


-They define his rights and outline pro- 


cedures through the use of which re- 
dress of any violation of his rights may 
be had. 

In a sense the collective agreement be- 
comes the “constitution” which governs 
the workplace community. As a result 
of its adoption, what has previously 
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been a totalitarian form of community 
governed exclusively by managerial 
policy and decision is transformed into 
a democratic community wherein the 
employees, through their self-governing 
organization and selected representa- 
tives, have a voice and, frequently, a 
vote in the formulation of policies and 
decisions which affect their job secirity 
and other conditions of employment. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO NEw TYPE 
or RELATIONSHIPS 


To the workers particularly, this rep- 
resents the extension of democratic prin- 
ciples and procedures to a new area 
of human relationships and endeavor. 
Many adjustments are required on the 
part of mahagement and union repre- 
sentatives in order to accommodate 
themselves to these changes in forms of 
types of relationship. Despite consid- 


erable confusion and conflict, there are ` 


indications that such adjustments are 
being made extensively. To illustrate: 

Scarcely more than a decade .ago 
union proposals that unsettled disputes 
or grievances be submitted to impartial 
arbitration for final and binding settle- 
ment were firmly rejected by corporate 
management in many important, but 
previously unorganized, industries. To- 
day, in contrast, voluntary arbitration 
of such disputes is generally accepted 
as a civilized method of preventing in- 
dustrial conflict and strife. Costs inci- 
dental to the use of arbitrative ma- 
chinery are usually shared equally by 
industry and labor organizations under 
the terms of written and signed collec- 
tive agreements. 

Many other areas previously pre- 
empted by management for its exclusive 
control and decision are today areas of 
joint interest, concern, and decision. 
All these serve to dramatize the pro- 
found and extensive adjustments that 
have taken place as recognition has 
been accorded to union organizations as 
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the representatives of the workers in the 
labor-management relationships. 

Among both management and union 
representatives are many who believe 
that the simple granting of recognition 
constitutes co-operation and that the 
end of, rather than another step in, 
an evolutionary development has been 
reached. This seems to imply that 
when two power-centered groups with 
differing interests are brought into an 
uneasy equilibrium, the task of adjust- 
ment and accommodation is largely 
completed. 

There are others—and their number 
seems to be currently increasing—who 
do not accept this view. These pioneers 
or innovators in the uncharted areas of 
human relationships are not satisfied 
with achieving an uneasy equilibrium 
of two allegedly hostile social or .occu- 
pational groups. They agree that when 
two organized groups, upon whose ex- 
istence the functioning of modern in- 
dustry depends but whose interests are 
not completely mutual, manage to co- ` 
exist in a reasonably peaceful relation- 
ship, it represents an achievement but, 
by no means, a completely desirable and 
ultimate end. 

These adventurous persons want to 
push forward in an effort to establish 
a harmonious and creative relationship 
wherein the human personality can grow 
and find creative expression in industry. 
They believe, and experience has sup- 
ported their convictions, that each em- 
ployee is a potentially valuable human 
resource capable of making -a contribu- 
tion not only to the success of the enter- 
prise in which he is employed but to the 
happiness and well-being of his fellow 
workmen and management associates as 
well, 


New Functions or UNION 


In such instances the union ozganiza- 
tion is accepted as a necessary and use- 
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ful social institution and instrumentality 
of democracy rather than simply as an 
organized pressure group. The union 
institution operating on democratic prin- 
ciples enables the individual employee 
members to assume each his own share 
of the responsibility for the self-govern- 
ment of the union. The union, in 
effect, becomes a training center for 
participants in institutional or organiza- 
tional administration. It provides an 
employee forum for the expression of 
views and opinion regarding the func- 
tioning and operation of the workplace, 
rather than of the political cr geograph- 
ical community. 

A new self-confidence develops in the 
participants as they are able to discuss 
freely problems arising out of their work 
and associations in the enterprise. The 
union. organization through meetings 
and conferences thus becomes, an in- 
strumentality for both individual ex- 
pression and communication between, the 
employees and management. 


Communication 


The usefulness of the union organiza- 
tion in this respect is well illustrated by 
the experiences of a midwestern food 
processing company employing several 
thousand workers The president of the 
company, genuinely concerned with the 
impact upon employees of highly sea- 
sonal and irregular operations, sought 
means of assuring regular income to 
the employees inasmuch as he expected 
them to be readily available for work 
when needed. After much study and 
` effort he drafted a plan for guaranteeing 
fifty-two weekly pay checks to the max- 
imum number of employees who could 
be productively but not continuously 
employed full time. The plan, in effect, 
contemplated a guaranteed annual wage. 

The employees at the time were 
completely unorganized. The company 
president realized the importance of 
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having not only employee reaction and 
criticism of his proposals but, in the 
last analysis, ready acceptance of them 
as a fairer and more just method of pay- 
ment for their availability and services. 
He, therefore, engaged an auditorium in 
which they could meet and excused them 
from work so that they could assemble. 
Then he outlined his plan in detail. 
Having done so, he left the gathering 
saying that they were perfectly free not 
only to discuss his-plan but to criticize 
and suggest revisions, all of which 
would be given careful and earnest con- 
sideration. He received nothing what- 
ever in the form of reaction or response 
other than a discernible air of distrust, 
suspicion, and sullenness. 

He, nevertheless, installed the plan 
and was faced with a strike threat from 
his unorganized—not unionized—em- 
ployees. It was not until after they had 
become members of a national union, 
had created their own self-governing 
institution, and had selected fellow em- 
ployees to represent them that he was 
able to have benefit of their criticisms 
and advice. These pointed out the 
weaknesses and impracticality of the 
plan as initially conceived and showed 
a need for revision. Subsequently, tak- 
ing these into account, the plan was 
revised and has now been in successful 
operation for more than a decade. 

There have developed between the 
management of the company and the 
union of employees harmonious rela- 
tionships that not-only insure peaceful 
relations but also contribute to the secu- 
rity and prosperity of the enterprise and 
of the employees as well as to the wel- 
fare of the community in which they 
work and live. 

This enterprise has become a labora- 
tory where not only is the extension of 
democratic principles to industrial oper- 
ations being tested but where, perhaps 
more importantly, a sense of common 
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purpose has been created on the part of 
management and employees. 


Effecting company survival 


There are other recorded instances 
where the economic survival of the en- 
terprise provided the motivation for in- 
stituting co-operative management-un- 
ion relationships. 2 

A basic steel producing company 
found that because of high production 
costs and the inferior quality of its prod- 
ucts, its existence was seriously threat- 
ened. The granting of union demands 
for wage increases comparable to those 
obtained from more efficient producers 
at first seemed finally to be forcing the 
company out of business. In this case 
the local union of employees of the 
company took the initial steps to save 
the enterprise upon which their jobs 
depended. 
help of their international union officers 
and technicians, they were advised to 
join with management in enlisting the 
interest and advice of each individual 
employee in eliminating waste, propos- 
ing new and improved work and pro- 
duction practices and methods that 
might be reflected in lower costs, and 
improving quality of product and in- 
creased volume of production. 

Although this suggested approach 
would, according to customary concepts 
of managerial responsibility and author- 
ity, be rejected by management, the sit- 
uation was so critical that management 
agreed to co-operate. In each of the 
departments a series of meetings was 
held that enabled each individual em- 
ployee to meet with management and 
union representatives jointly and get 
from them the facts as to the seriousness 
of the situation. 

The fact that management was ac- 
tually seeking the help and advice of 
the employees individually and collec- 
tively through their own organization 


Seeking the counsel and’ 
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- produced a profound and favorable psy- 


chological impression. For the first 
time, the employees became important 
in relation to the continued and success- 
ful operation of the company. As 
pointed out in an important national 
publication,’ they were no longer “ex- 
cluded from the process of enterprising” 
but instead actually became participants 
therein. 

The first net résult of this changed 
climate of relations was scores of prac- 
tical proposals designed to bring about 
more efficient, lower-cost, improved- 
quality production. These reflected the 
experience and skills of the workers ac- 
quired on the job. When applied, the 
sum total of their value represented the 
difference or margin between operating 
at a loss and consequent liquidation of 
the company, and continuing in business 
profitably, thereby increasing both job 
security and employee remuneration. 
Fourteen years have elapsed, and the 
company is still operating successfully. 

A by-product of this 
in management-union co-operation has 
been the discovery of previously un- 
known and unsuspected skills and tal- 
ents among the employees which, added 
to those of the professional managers 
and their technical assistants, have mul- 
tiplied the creative resources of the com- 
pany. 

Increasing productivity 

A New Enland textile company estab- 
lished in 1845 was faced with the al- 
ternatives of liquidation, modernization, 
or moving operations to the south where 
labor and other costs were lower. The 
difficulties of the company were greatly 
increased by a sixteen-month shutdown 
as a result of a strike. Until that time, 
neither management nor employees had 
anticipated the need for change in man- 


3 Russell Davenport, “Enterprise for Every 
Man,” Fortune, January 1950. 


adventure - 
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ufacturing methods and practices or in 
traditional attitudes toward each other. 

The president of the company stated 
the problem in these words: 


We had to increase productive efficiency 
or bust. That meant weavers accustomed 
to operating two looms had to operate four 
looms. It meant that management had to 
install new mechanical aids to help them 
do the so-called “impossible.” It meant 
that wages had to be adjusted upward. 
But all these things were not enough in 
themselves for the type of results we 
needed. After establishing union wage 
levels and benefits PLUS CONFIDENCE 
IN EACH OTHER, something still newer 
was added. It grew out of mutual trust, 
frank and constructive criticism of each 
other and—most important of all—HON- 
ESTY WITH OURSELVES.‘ 


A new climate of relationships having 
been established, a profit-sharing plan 
was next devised. Instead of being im- 
posed upon the employees by unilateral 
decision and action of management, 
, employee understanding and accept- 
ance was first secured through consulta- 
tion and agreement with their union 
representatives. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly i 


profit sharing was adopted AFTER regional 
wage levels and fringe benefits had been 
established with (by agreement) the Un- 
-ion.ë : 


These cases are cited from among a 
growing number as evidence that it is 
possible for the organization commonly 
referred to as management and that of 
employees—the union—not only to co- 
exist and maintain their separate institu- 
tional structures and integrity but ac- 
tually to work together harmoniously 
and creatively. Paternalism, no matter 


4C. A. Wimpfheimer, president American 
Velvet Co., in The Textile Engineer, Summer 
1950. 

5 Wimpfheimer, loc. cit. 
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how genuine or benevolent, and person- 
nel or labor relations policies developed 
exclusively by management, no matter 
how well administered, will not by them- 
selves automatically insure harmonious 
and co-operative relations of an endur- 
ing character. 

The natural desire of individuals for 
personal recognition and expression, the 
desire to work as co-participants rather 
than as superiors and subordinates, must 
be sympathetically understood. Man- 
agement’s failure to understand this in 
part explains why workers have formed 
their own organizations and sought to 
express themselves through them. To 
be certain, the great growth in the size 
of units of industry and enterprise and 
the numbers of people employed therein 
has introduced a growing degree of im- 
personality in relations between the in- . 
‘dividual employees and between them 
and the managerial force. 


CREATING THE CLIMATE FOR 
CO-OPERATION | 


The initial responsibility for creating 
the climate in which the idea and prac- 
tice of co-operation can thrive and grow 
rests primarily upon management. A 
widely known and respected consulting 
management engineer observed some 
years ago that management usually got 
about the type of labor leadership to 
deal with that it deserved. Observation 
of management attempts at accommoda- 
tion and adjustment necessitated by the 
growth and expanded influence of labor 
organizations in recent years tends to 
support that conclusion. 

If management is prepared to accept 
the labor organization as a consultative 
co-partner without reservation, to share 
with it relevant information concerning 
the operation of the enterprise and also 
to share with the employees the fruits 
of increased productivity made possible 


by their co-operation, it may confidently 
expect a friendly response. If the man- 
agement takes the attitude that the em- 
ployee organization is an unwanted in- 
truder, it can be certain that co-opera- 
tion will not be forthcoming. 

Beginning with the second or recogni- 
tion stage of the evolution of relation- 
ships ‘there is evident need for labor 
organizations. to re-examine their role. 
If full recognition has been accorded by 
management, and the security of the 
union organization is assured, it is evi- 
dent that the struggle for the right to 
organize and represent the employees is 
at end, at least for the period defined in 
the collective agreement. 


UNION RESPONSIBILITY AFTER 
RECOGNITION 


Under these circumstances the union 
has a definite responsibility to see that 
contract provisions are scrupulously ob- 
served and that the administration or 
management of the union is constantly 
improved. It is not always easy for 
union leaders, trained on the industrial 

_ battlefield rather than around the con- 
ference table, to make these adjust- 
ments. Here again the extent to which 
management can demonstrate its own 
good faith and sincerity will be an im- 
portant factor. 

When the relationship enters the third 
or acceptance stage in the evolution, 
further re-examination and adjustment 
are necessary. The need for militancy 
—the old fighting spirit engendered by 
the struggle to assure organizational 
existence and survival—is no longer a 
necessity. The union organization has 
become, in a sense, a co-partner in the 
enterprise. The employee members nat- 
urally Jook forward to greater regularity 
of employment and the satisfactions 
that may be derived from their new 
status. 
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The experience of some unions that 
have achieved this position indicates 
that there is a greater increase in in- 
terest on the part of the members in 
the work and activities of their union. 
There is larger attendance at meetings, 
and more members actively participate 
in the manifold activities of the union 
aside from those directly involved in the 
relationship with management. New 
interest is manifest as employees are 
enabled more readily to identify their 
work with the character, quality, and 
volume of the end product. New satis- 
factions are derived from the workplace 
as the atmosphere changes from one 
permeated with fear, unwantedness, 
distrust, and apprehension to one of 
confidence, self-respect, and welcome 
and recognized participation. 

In a recent series of. Labor Board 
elections to determine whether or not a 
majority of the employees of certain 
companies favored incorporation of 
union shop provisions in the collective 
agreement, a majority in each case voted 
in favor of the union shop. The per- 
centage of votes in favor varied con- 
siderably as between the companies in- 
volved, all of which dealt with local 
unions affliated with a single interna- 
tional union. 

A preliminary examination of the 
vote, based on knowledge of the char- 
acter of the relations between the local 
union and each of the companies in- 
volved, indicates that where the union- 
management relations were most unsat- 
isfactory to both management and union 
members, the percentage of the vote 
favoring the union shop was lowest. 
Where the relations were generally 
thought to be either good or improving, 
the percentage favoring the union shop 
was greater. Careful examination of 
balloting returns by union and manage- 
ment officials, although perhaps on a 
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broader scale, should alert them to the 
need of taking the necessary steps to 
improve the relationship. 

It is evident that developments not 
widely recognized, but of great social 
and economic as well as political signif- 


icance, are growing out of management- . 


labor relations in a growing number of 
specific instances. They are not the 
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result’ of the application of a purely 


speculative theory of co-operation; but 
from the practical experience of manage- 
ment and labor people, who have dis- 
covered how to work together co-opera- 
tively and creatively, it may be possible 
for careful students and observers to 
formulate a philosophy that will gain 
wide acceptance. ’ 
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sion for Aid to Greece in 1947—48, and as labor adviser to the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration from 1948 to 1950. He ts co-author of The Dynamics of Industrial Democ- 
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Some Instruments of Industrial Peace 


By Cyrus S. CHING 


S this article is being written, plans 

are being formulated for methods 
of promoting the settlement of labor- 
management ‘disputes during a period 
of production for national defense or 
war. Those engaged in this planning 
share the hope that any procedure 
agreed upon will be temporary in char- 
acter and will not outlast the urgent 
circumstances which may call them 
into being. The problem is how to de- 
vise procedures that will be well adapted 
to cope with defense or wartime needs, 
but will be not too inconsistent with the 
principles on which the American in- 
dustrial system is based and under 
which it has made such extraordinary 
progress in the last five decades. This 
article will not, of course, deal with such 
extraordinary machinery, but rather 
with the peacetime methods of promot- 
ing industrial peace in vogue and use 
prior to the invasion of Southern Korea. 


COMPULSORY INSTRUMENTS 


The methods employed by govern- 
ment to promote and maintain indus- 
trial accord may be roughly classified 
as compulsory (law-enforced) and vol- 
untary. The compulsory instruments 
of industrial peace are relatively well 
known and understood. They include 
state and local laws making it a crime 
to disturb the peace in the course of a 
labor dispute or any other controversy. 
Laws dealing with violence in general 
are applicable to labor disputes. In 
addition, there are federal statutes such 


1 In view of the limitations of space, no spe- 
cial consideration will be given fo the role of 
the government in the settlemert of disputes 
involving rail and air transpor-ation, which 
are covered by the Railway Labor Act. 


as the federal Anti-Strikebreaking Act 
which punish by fine or imprisonment 
certain modes of conduct regarded as 
inimical to labor-management accord. 
Beyond this there is “protective” leg- 
islation such as federal and state wage 
and hour acts, government contract acts, 
minimum wage and maximum hours of 
work acts, and others. Sometimes the 
sanctions in these statutes are penal in 
character and are enforced by the state 
or federal government; sometimes they 
are remedial and are enforceable by 
private suit. , 
Then there is legislation such as 
the -National Labor- Relations Act as 
amended (Title I of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947), state la- 
bor relations statutes, and fair employ- 
ment practice acts. These statutes pre- 
scribe standards and norms of conduct 
for employers and unions or their mem- 
bers. Agencies of government, through 
the exercise of injunctive powers, are 
given authority to prohibit violations. 
The limitations of space do not per- 
mit an examination or analysis of these 
compulsory instruments. Suffice it to 
say that in such enactments as I have 
mentioned, legislative wisdom has de- 
creed that certain practices and acts of ` 
commission or omission of employers, 
unions, or workers are contrary to the 
public interest and welfare and that 
violations will be punished by govern- 
ment or by means of private suit, in the 


“course of which the plaintiff vindicates 


the public interest. 


MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 


There are other and extremely impor- 
tant methods of action by government ' 
which do not involve the use of sover- 
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eign powers or the mandates of courts. 
The most widely employed voluntary 
procedure is that of mediation and con- 
ciliation.? Occasionally the skills of pri- 
vate individuals are utilized in the 
mediation and conciliation of disputes. 
Most frequently these techniques are 
used by staff members of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, the 
largest agency in the field, or by state 
agencies, 

The outstanding characteristic of me- 


diation (this term will be used to in-~ 


clude conciliation) is that the only pow- 
ers possessed by the mediator are reason 
and persuasion. The mediator is not 
called upon to underwrite or guarantee 
the maintenance of industrial peace; it 
is his duty, however, to assist the par- 
ties in their own efforts to surmount the 
obstacles to a settlement of their differ- 
ences. Under the “free collective bar- 
gaining” system which has been assimi- 
lated into our folkways and written into 
our laws, the responsibility for reaching 
agreement is placed squarely upon the 
parties themselves. 

This system expects, and indeed re- 
quires, that in good faith they explore 
and canvass the character of the issues 
which stand in the way of concluding a 
collective agreement, and, in the spirit 
of reasonable compromise which charac- 
terizes our political and social institu- 
tions, resolve them. It is for the me- 
, diator to assist them in this endeavor 
when there may be economic, psycho- 
logical, political, or other obstacles to 
their own efforts. 


Work of the mediator 


There are widespread misconceptions , 


of the nature of the government media- 


2 The technical differences between these 
terms, if any there be, will be ignored What- 
ever distinctions may be drawn in academic 
circles, experience demonstrates that mediation 
and conciliation are usually practiced in con- 
cert and not singly. Both techniques are con- 
cerned with inducing agreement by persuasion. 
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tor’s work. These may stem largely 
from the fact that any mediator who 
undertakes to recount how he accom- 
plished his objectives will undoubtedly 
destroy his future utility and effective- 
ness, His relationship to the disputants 
is one of special trust. He is the re- 
pository of confidences as to what the 
parties, respectively, may give or take 
as the price of agreement, and he uti- 
lizes this information, with as much 
skill as he can muster, to widen their 
area of agreement and narrow their 
area of conflict. 

Frequently the role of the mediator 
in the negotiations is less dynamic than 
formulating and then proposing and try- 
ing to sell to the parties a reasonable 
plan for settlement. Depending on the 
quality of the relationship between the 
parties, and other circumstances, he may 
set the stage and create conditions un- 
der which settlement of the dispute will 
be promoted and facilitated. Thus, he 
may call upon the parties to meet, un- 
der the auspices of the Service, in joint 
conferences of a formal character, in 
order to conduct a thorough examina- 
tion of the considerations which each 
may put forward as supporting its po- 
sition. From time to time, in the course 
of conducting these conferences, he may 
find it expedient and desirable to sepa- 
rate the parties and to meet with each 
of them in informal discussions. The 
heat of controversy may make it neces- 
sary for him to act as a liaison and 
communicating agent. In such cases 
the formality of the proceedings evapo- 
rates, and the mediator employs such 
tactical techniques-as he may command 
to establish a common base for further 
bargaining between the disputants. 

But mediation certainly is not con- 
fined to conferences, although it is in 
this light that the public most frequently 
understands the process. Mediators use 
whatever means are at hand to persuade 
the parties to understand the realities of 


Led 
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the situation and to act in their own 
best interests. Sometimes this involves 
confidential discussions with representa- 
tives of the parties by telephone, or with 
associates, friends, or other union or 
business interests to whose counsel the 


disputants may give heed. Occasionally, : 


and in exceptional instances, the media- 
tor may be forced to make public his 
recommendations for further procedures 
(arbitration or fact-finding) in order 
that public opinion may perform its 
function in deterring disputants, ab- 
sorbed and intensely preoccupied with 
their own affairs, from inflicting dam- 
age upon the public interest and wel- 
fare. 

In sum, the mediator is the friend, 
counselor, and confidential adviser to 
employers and unions. He utilizes all 
the techniques at his disposal to make 
employers and unions comprehend the 
probable consequences of their actions 
and publicly declared positions upon 
their own interests and upon the public 
welfare. It is his objective to assist 
them in fulfilling their own responsi- 
bilities under a free collective bargain- 
ing system by composing their differ- 
ences—by persuading them to remove 
economic, psychological, and other road 
blocks which bar their progress down 
the highway of agreement and mutual 
self-interest. 


EMERGENCY DISPUTES 


Mediation is customarily the terminal 
procedure employed by the government 
to resolve disputes. If mediation is not 
successful, the free collective bargaining 
system contemplates that the strike or 
lockout shall play its role and perform 
the function of inducing, by the applica- 
tion of nonviolent economic force, a 
composition of differences. There are 
situations, however, wherein public or 
national dependence upon a continua- 
‘tion of operations and services is so 
great that stoppages cannot be counte- 
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nanced by government. Here, govern- 
ment finds it necessary to deny, directly 
or indirectly, the moral and legal right 
to strike. Thus, a number of state laws 
provide for compulsory arbitration of 
disputes involving public utilities which 
cannot be settled by mediation. Some 


of these statutes prohibit strikes and 


also provide for injunctions and for 
seizures of the properties and facilities 
affected and their operation by state 
agencies until a settlement can be 
reached. 

The effectiveness of the procedures 
and the instrumentalities employed by 
the federal government in respect of 
emergency disputes is the subject of 
considerable debate and controversy. 
The national emergency provisions of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947 (Section 206 et seq.) call for the 
appointment of a “board of inouiry” 
which reports, without recommenda- 
tions, as to the issues in dispute, author- 
izes the federal courts, on application 
by the attorney-general, to issue an 
eighty-day injunction, and further pro- 
vides for mediation during the period of 
the injunction and for voting by em- 
ployees as to the “last offer” of the em- 
ployer. If at the end of eighty days the 
issues have not been resolved the union 
is free to strike, and in fact it has done 
so in several cases. In the important 
dispute in 1948 between the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union and West 
Coast stevedoring and ship-operating 
firms, a ninety-day strike followed the 
dissolution of the injunction. 

Space does not permit extensive analy- 
sis of the merits and failures of these 
national emergency dispute procedures. 
Suffice it to say that it is the writer’s 
opinion, based upon a personal and inti- 
mate relationship with each case that 
arose thereunder, that in several situa- 
tions the injunctive procedures were 
useful and effective in promcting an 
early and fair settlement of the dispute; 
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in other situations the mere delineation 
of the procedural steps in the statute 
appeared to contribute to a prolonga- 
tion of the dispute. Labor-management 
controversies involve too many variable 
factors and random elements to permit 
the conclusion that any single procedure 
provides a sovereign remedy and spe- 
cific for the problem. 


Tae Fact-Fovpinc BOARD 


Another instrument occasionally em- 
ployed by the President or the Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service is the ‘fact-finding board.” 
Such a board is usually established in a 
critically important case of national sig- 
nificance, not primarily to find facts, as 
its title suggests, but rather to make 
recommendations to the parties as to a 
fair and equitable basis for resolving a 
dispute. 

The theory here is that the repre- 
sentatives of the parties are so firmly 
committed to declared and established 
positions that mediation on a confiden- 
tial basis is unable to dislodge them; 
that both sides desire a settlement, and 
that neither wishes to visit a critical 
and expensive stoppage of work or op- 
erations upon the public or their prin- 
cipals; that they are willing, on request 


3In disputes of sufficient consequence to 
justify use of fact-finding boards, the basic 
facts are usually well known to interested and 
informed members of the public in these days 
of full-page advertisements, radio broadcasts 
by representatives of both sides, and, particu- 
larly, a vastly improved news coverage, espe- 
cially by newspapers, of the issues and events 
in labor disputes. There has been insufficient 
attention paid to~the contribution made in re- 
cent years to industrial peace by the wire 
services and such newspapers as the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Washington Star, and the Washington 
Post in designating highly skilled reporters to 
be specialists in the coverage of management- 
labor disputes. This corps of experts in their 
highly professional factual reporting of the 
labor news fulfill a great educational respon- 
sibility with distinction. 
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of the government, to continue work 
and production while the board is in 
session, and accordingly no injunction 
(such as is provided in the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947), seizure, 
or other compulsory measure is neces- 


. sary to protect the public interest by a 


continuation of work and production; 
and that a settlement will be promoted 
and facilitated by a recommendation of 
appropriate terms thereof by three im- 
partial well-respected private citizens. 
The public and the press of the nation 
can be expected to place their weight 
and influence behind the acceptance of 
the recommendation as a basis for col- 
lective bargaining that should result in 
an agreement. 

It should be emphasized that, in an 
important sense, the public interest is 
not adequately represented by media- 
tors at the bargaining table; ordinarily, 
they do not feel free to make public the 
terms on which the parties should settle. 
If they should do so, they would un- 
doubtedly impair their future effective- 
ness and acceptability. When three 
citizens on a board, after hearing the 
parties, publish their opinion as to the 
basis of a fair settlement, public opin- 
ion has an opportunity to play a role in 
the resolution of the dispute. This is 
appropriate, because, although the pub- 
lic does not sit at the bargaining table, 
its interest and welfare may be as much 
at stake in the dispute as that of the 

„employer and the union. Indeed, ex- 
perience has shown that many industry 
and labor representatives in certain cir- 
cumstances desire and welcome recom- 
mendations of boards when political or 
economic circumstances make it difficult 
or impossible for them to settle on their 
own initiative and without the helpful 
pressure of public opinion. 


ARBITRATION 


Finally, there is the instrument or in- 
stitution of arbitration. Most frequently 
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arbitration is employed as the terminal 
step in the resolution of grievance dis- 
putes, that is, disputes involving the in- 
terpretation or application of the terms 
of an existing collective bargaining con- 
_ tract. Arbitration is also used, however, 
from time to time, to determine the 
wages and other terms and conditions 
of such contracts, but usually in re- 
spect to public utilities. 

One of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of the American system of indus- 
trial self-government in recent decades 
has been the widespread acceptance of 
voluntary arbitration as a means of set- 
tling grievance disputes. The collective 
bargaining contract today that does not 
contain an arbitration clause is indeed 
a rarity.’ 

This is not to say that the practice of 
arbitrating grievances is nearly as wide- 
spread as is the inclusion of arbitration 
provisions in such contracts. Indeed, 
experience almost justifies the generali- 
zation and formula that resort to arbi- 
tration (as an alternative to settlement 
by direct negotiation) tends to vary in- 
versely with the maturity of the rela- 
tionship enjoyed by the parties. Em- 
ployers and unions who understand each 
other’s prerogatives and responsibilities 
and are skilled in the art and technique 
of negotiation prefer to bargain out 
their differences in the several steps of 
the grievance procedure; those who have 
not reached this stage of development 
tend to ignore their own responsibilities 
and rely too heavily on the judgment of 
the arbitrator. Just as there are thou- 
sands of collective bargaining relation- 
ships which have never experienced a 
strike or lockout, there are thousands of 
agreements which contain arbitration 
clauses to which the parties have never 
had to resort as a method for resolution 
of disputes. But even where arbitra- 
tion may be abused by overuse, it is 
clearly preferable to strike or lockout 
as a means of determining how contract 
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provisions are to be applied or inter- 
preted. ~ 

It is significant that; although some 
states have statutes providing for spe- 
cific enforcement of agreements to arbi- 
trate future as well as current disputes, 
it is only in the most exceptional and 
unusual situations that resort is had to 
the courts. Generally, the parties are 
aware of the importance of the fact that 
they have established their own private 
plan of jurisprudence for determining 
the law of the plant and that theirs is 
the responsibility for making it work. 
Public opinion is a powerful factor 
in forcing them to accept arbitration 
awards that they believe to be wrong 
or onerous. ‘The American ‘system of 
arbitration is a’ free system: it owes 
little to legislatures or. to judicial en- 
forcement. It is a flexible and effective 
instrument for determining the law of 
the plant when there are obstacles to 
the parties’ reaching 4greement between 
themselves. 


MUTUAL ACCOMMODATION 


This brief résumé of the instruments 
of industrial peace leads to the conclu- 
sion that the outstanding feature of the 
free collective bargaining society is the 
fact that legal compulsion is kept at a 
minimum and primary reliance is placed 
upon voluntarism and co-operation. 
This system proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that when employers and unions ` 
pursue their self-interest in a reasonable 
and rational manner, that pursuit will 
carry them down the highway of public 
and national welfare. It also acknowl- 
edges, however, that not all employers 
and all unions can be depended upon 
to exercise that restraint which gives 
promise of attaining long-run objectives. 
Frequently they are caught in the 
meshes of political or economic circum- 
stances, and their representatives are 
not ‘free to exercise enlightened self-in- 
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terest. For these cases, our system lays 
down certain ground rules and pre- 
scribes sanctions and penalties for their 
nonobservance. 

The press gives prominence to all de- 
terminations of violation of these ground 


rules, whether by courts or administra- _ 


tive agencies, and it is not suggested 
that this is improper, because in a real 
sense they constitute “news.” They are 
variations from the norm. Too many, 
however, have the mistaken impression 
that these “hospital cases” are typical 
of industrial relations in the United 
States. The contrary is nearer to the 
truth. 

The terms and conditions of work 
and the administration of tens of thou- 
sands of contracts in this country every 
year are determined by representatives 
of employers and unions who bargain 
skillfully and in good faith. More than 
a contract for one or two years; they 
are aware that it is a relationship that 
must be developed—a relationship that 
will survive transitory differences and 
persist because both parties thereto rec- 
ognize their reliance and dependence 
upon each other. They know that al- 
though they have many short-range ob- 
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jectives that are in conflict, they have 
mutual goals which can be obtained 
only by co-operation, compromise, and 
restraint. 

In the course of accommodating their 
current intérests, desires, and needs to 
what is deemed necessary to attain 
those goals, these parties are, of course, 
performing in the industrial relations 
area of our free society what is recog- 
nized as traditional activity in the po- 
litical area. The strength of our politi- 
cal society is its flexibility which results 
from the fact that groups, interests, and 
factions, in the long run, are usually 
more concerned with mutual survival 
and the preservation of our basic free- 
doms than with the attainment of im- 
mediate advantages which will tend to 
undermine those freedoms. In our po- 
litical life we have learned that a de- 
mocracy and a free society cannot en- 
dure unless its citizens exercise re- 
straint and develop the technique of 
compromise. As our industrial society 
absorbs and assimilates the lesson of 
our political experience, it will gain in 
strength and flexibility and give added 
support and assurance to the survival of 
the political freedoms we all hold dear. 
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National Labor Policy 


By Grorce W. TAYLOR 


UR national labor policy has 

numerous components, including 
minimum wage legislation and social 
security legislation, but the most im- 
portant one concerns the status ac- 
corded to collective bargaining. There- 
fore attention in this article is centered 
upon that institution. This status has 
changed several times during the past 
twenty years. Each change has been 
accompanied by severe stresses and 
strains. Nor have the issues been 
finally resolved by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. On the contrary, this legislation 
moves the national policy in a direction 
that must be reversed if relatively free 
collective bargaining is to be the corner- 
stone of industrial relations. 

The problem about the place of col- 
lective bargaining in the national labor 
policy can quickly be placed in perspec- 
tive by considering three successive at- 
titudes which the government has as- 
sumed in recent years. The policy set 
forth by the Wagner Act was markedly 
different from what had previously pre- 
vailed and also from what is enunciated 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


PrE-WAGNER Acr POLICY 


Prior to passage of the Wagner Act, 
employees had a right to form a union 
and then to call upon their employer to 
engage in collective bargaining. The 
employer was free to oppose such en- 
deavors. He could penalize any worker 
who joined a union and could. also re- 
fuse to engage in collective bargaining 
with any union that was nevertheless 
formed. Some methods of employer op- 
position were outlawed even prior to the 
passage of the Wagner Act, notably the 
so-called “yellow dog contract” and cer- 


tain uses of the labor injunction. Theé 
strike was the sole means available to 
employees to oppose the discharge of, 
or discrimination against, union mem- 
bers or to obtain union recognition de 
nied by an employer. Industrial rela- 
tions issues arising over the attempts of 
employees to organize unions and to 
secure collective bargaining were thus 
determinable, in the last analysis, by a 
test of economic power. 

The basic government attitude during 
this period was official unconcern as to 
whether or not collective bargaining 
would become established. The gov- 
ernment function was theoretically that 
of a referee to see that law and order 
were preserved whenever the test of eco- 
nomic strength was undertaken. There 
were times and places, however, when 
certain actions of the referee served 
effectively to hinder union organization 
or union recognition. It has even been 
suggested that, as a practical matter, 
the attitude of the government and the 
courts evidenced a preference for indi- 
vidual bargaining and an opposition to 
collective bargaining. 

In some industries, employees were 
able to organize and to establish firm 
collective bargaining relationships with 
employers despite the unfavorable con- 
ditions surrounding their endeavors.’ 


1 Unions so established found it unnecessary 
to resort to the Wagner Act when this legisla- 
tion became effective. The leaders of some of 
these unions have recently stated to this writer 
that, in their opinion, organized labor’s de- 
mand for the Wagner Act was a mistake. 
They reason that the Wagner Act brought the 
government into industrial relations and laid 
the groundwork for enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act under which their unions are 
“worse off? than in pre-Wagner Act days. 
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These were the exceptional cases. By 
and large, but especially in the mass 
production industries, employees were 
unable to get unions firmly established. 
To be sure, unions were more numer- 
ously formed during the upswings of 
the business cycle, when strikes were 
costly to employers, but many of them 
disintegrated on the downswing when 
the threat of unemployment made 
strikes an unduly risky proposition for 
employees. 

The government policy of official in- 
difference did not produce satisfactory 
results. Organization strikes? and 
strikes for union recognition were ex- 
tensively undertaken and were often 
violent. Long before the passage of the 
Wagner Act, it became apparent to 
many observers that the government 
policy under discussion would not 
suffice. 


WAGNER Act Poricy 


In passing the Wagner Act, Congress 
approved collective bargaining as pref- 
erable to individual bargaining. It de- 
termined, therefore, to facilitate the or- 
ganization of employees by eliminating 
certain employer countermeasures. -Em- 
ployers would then be required to en- 
gage in collective bargaining; that is, 
they would be compelled to arrive at 
employment terms through agreement 
with representatives of the employees 
as a group rather than by dealing with 
their workers individually. 

No longer was the government atti- 
tude toward collective bargaining one 
of indifference or of opposition. Col- 
lective bargaining was appraised by the 


2 Signing up workers individually was often 
impossible because those joining the union 
could be singled out for disciplinary or dis- 
criminatory action by the employer. If all 
the workers would strike and join the union 
together, however, the employer could not so 
readily resort to such countermeasures. The 
organization strike became a more or less 
standard technique of many unions 
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Wagner Act as a “good thing” for the 
country. This conclusion was, in fo 
small measure, the product of a depres- 
sion. Individual bargaining had con- 
tributed to the speed of a downward 
economic spiral which wrecked wage and 
working standards without overcoming 
widespread unemployment. Unions and 
collective bargaining were supported, to 
some extent, because of the expectation 
that they would bring about “stabilized” 
terms for competing establishments and 
thus protect against such devastating 
downward spirals in the future. In ad- 
dition to the important economic “an- 
gle” to the Wagner Act, there was also 
a widespread conviction that the em- 
ployee’s right to organize should not be 
forestalled by the tactics which employ- 
ers had been using with such powerful 
effect. 

It is not proposed here to discuss the 
most important section of the Wagner 
Act—the one which outlawed certain 
employer countermeasures to employee 
organization. These have been exten- 
sively written about. A consideration 
of basic national policy will be facili- 
tated, however, by noting the four value 
judgments expressed in the Wagner Act 
which fashioned the basic collective bar- 
gaining policy. 


Determination of organization and rec- 
ognition issues 

‘As noted previously, prior to the 
Wagner Act, the securing of organiza- 
tion and-union recognition rights by em- 
ployees was dependent in the last analy- 
sis upon possession of enough economic 
power to win a strike. Under the 
Wagner Act, this was changed. Em- 
ployees were assured those rights as a 
matter of Jaw. In order to minimize 


8 Protection of those rights by the law was 


made dependent upon a balance of political ~~ 


power in the government rather than upon a 
balancing of economic power at the plant or 
in the industry. The assistance to unions pro- 
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organizational strikes, the government 
stood ready to conduct elections at 
which the employees could designate a 
union to represent them. Such a desig- 
nated union would then be “certified” 
by the government, and the employer 
would be required to engage in collec- 
tive bargaining with the certified union. 

Unions were not compelled to seek 
representation rights by this route. Or- 
ganization and recognition strikes were 
not outlawed. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board proceeding was an alter- 
nate choice, but one that was extensively 
used because it proved to be more effec- 
tive and less costly to employees. One 
of the really great achievements in ap- 
plication of the Wagner Act was the 
substitution of the representation elec- 
tion for the organization strike. 

Designed to facilitate the establish- 
ment of collective bargaining, the Wag- 
ner Act was deliberately one-sided. A 
gradual reduction in the amount of gov- 
ernmental assistance to union organiza- 
tion, as workers became more and more 
extensively organized, would have been 
logical. A program for eliminating cer- 
tain union organizing tactics would have 
been similarly logical as a balance to 
the outlawry of unfair labor practices 
formerly used by employers to deter 
organization. Such simple equalizing 
approaches were evidently overlooked 
by the framers of Taft-Hartley Act, who 
chose to go much farther and to regu- 
late collective bargaining itself on the 
mistaken assumption that this would 
eliminate the one-sidedness of the Wag- 
ner Act policy. 


Approval of free unionism 


To the extent that assistance was 
given in the formation of labor organi- 
zations, the government deliberately 
strengthened union power. No serious 
vided by the Wagner Act was to some extent 


reduced, and to some degree turned into a 
hindrance, by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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problems were anticipated either in re- 
spect to the uses that would be made of 
union power or the relationships be- 
tween the individual employee and his 
union. Unions could be let alone to de- 
velop their own policies and to run their 
internal affairs; that is, government as- 
sistance to organization was for the pur- 
pose of developing a free unionism. 

There are, of course, defects and 
shortcomings in union operations, But 
the American labor movement has been 
essentially job-conscious since its incep- 
tion. It has depended upon collective 
bargaining as the principal method for 
attaining the objectives of workers. A 
belief that the labor movement has these 
characteristics is required to support a 
government policy of assisting the de- 
velopment of a free unionism. Such a 
government policy would not be sound 
if, for example, unions generally held to 
a left-wing philosophy in which collec- 
tive bargaining was conceived as some- 
thing to be destroyed. A belief zhat col- 
lective bargaining is conceived by the 
labor movement as an all-sufficient proc- 
ess is not required. Unions have always 
sought legislation that would further the 
attainment of employee objectives It 
is extremely significant, however, that 
a substantial part of organized labor’s 
legislative program has been devised to 
buttress and give support to its collec- 
tive bargaining endeavors. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, for 
example, has had the support of organ- 
ized labor although the direct benefits 
of the act have accrued primarily to un- 
organized workers. Lack of union or- 
ganization, in certain areas and in cer- 
tain industries, sometimes results in 
relatively low standards which jeopard- 
ize higher union standards and the goals 
of organized workers elsewhere. Le- 
gally required minimum wages are 
looked upon as a way “to eliminate 
unfair competition.” Other scmewhat 
similar supports to collective bargain- 
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ing include the prevailing rate deter- 
Mminations under the Davis-Bacon Act 
and the minimum wage determinations 
under the Walsh-Healy Act. 

As respects the relations between the 
union and its individual members, the 
Wagner Act assumption was that labor 
organizations would be democratically 
operated, with the ultimate power of 
decision and control residing in the 
hands of the membership. 

Despite a relatively few exceptions, 
the practice of unionism has proved that 
the theory of free unionism is workable. 
Many problems have to be overcome, 
of course, in developing an industrial 
democracy. Shortcomings are experi- 
enced. Nor should this occasion either 
surprise or disappointment. We have 
worked much longer—and more pa- 
tiently—-in the quest for a perfect po- 
litical democracy. The Wagner Act ex- 
pressed a faith in free unionism. 


Collective bargaining—self-effectuating 


The collective bargaining envisioned 
by the framers of the Wagner Act was 
a sort of a self-effectuating process. It 
was expected that the government could 
and would step entirely out of the in- 
dustrial relations picture after it had 
brought union and management repre- 
sentatives together for negotiations. To 
these parties of direct interest was as- 
signed the full responsibility for ham- 
mering out and agreeing to all their own 
arrangements. The procedures for do- 
ing their business, as well as the actual 
terms of employment, would thus be 
worked out to meet the needs of par- 
ticular situations. 

In short, collective bargaining was 
conceived as a system for industrial 
self-government, in which the terms of 
employment would be fixed in but one 
way—by agreement between a union 
and a management. There would then 
be a sound basis for co-operating to- 
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ward the high production which is es- 
sential to continued economic progress. 
In cases where difficulty was encoun- 
tered in obtaining the “give and take” 
needed for agreement, the ultimate in- 
ducement for compromise was recog- 
nized to be a desire to avoid or to termi- 
nate a work stoppage. 

Under all circumstances the terms of 
employment would be agreed to and 
would not be imposed by an outside 
force. The sound use of collective bar- 
gaining is dependent, however, upon 
the unions’ and the managements’ volun- 
tarily giving at least reasonable weight 
to the broad public interest both as re- 
spects continuous production and actual 
terms of employment. A general “gang- 
ing up on the consumer” would be in- 
compatible with the development of col- 
lective bargaining as a socially desirable 
institution. 

Viewed in these terms, collective bar- 
gaining is an idealistic concept; perhaps 
it is just about as idealistic as the 
broader concept of democracy itself. A 
conclusion—such as is implicit in the 
Taft-Hartley Act—that unions and man- 
agements cannot be entrusted with the 
responsibility for working out their own 
arrangements or that they are unable 
to devise mutually satisfactory rela- 
tionships is an extremely serious mat- 
ter in these days of ideological struggle 
throughout the world. 


Limited area of government regulation 


Long-standing and critical issues were 
dealt with by the Wagner Act. This 
should not be permitted, however, to 
obscure the fact that a relatively lim- 
ited area of industrial relations was 
made subject to government regulation. 
Rules applicable to the organization of 
unions for collective bargaining were 
specified, but no regulations were pro- 
mulgated for application to the collec- 
tive bargaining process itself In other 
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words, only the pre-collective bargain- 
ing aspects of union-management rela- 
tions were legislatively dealt with.‘ 
That is perhaps the most distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the national labor 
policy expressed by the Wagner Act. 

The point just made needs now to be 
emphasized, because it was either over- 
looked or not perceived when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was under consideration. 
As will be noted presently, the Taft- 
Hartley Act extended government regu- 
lation beyond organizing for collective 
bargaining and into the actual conduct 
of negotiations and into the designation 
of employment terms. It is this shift in 
national policy that, more than any 
other aspect of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
threatens the status of free collective 
bargaining. i 


THe TAFT-HARTLEY PoLicy 


The Wagner Act, as already suggested, 
was the product of a depression. The 
Taft-Hartley Act was, in large measure, 
the product of an inflation. Public con- 
cern was not focused in 1947 upon the 
deficiency of the individual worker’s 
bargaining power or upon the threat of 
a downward spiral affecting wage stand- 
ards. Rather, what was commonly con- 


4The one possible exception was Section 8 
(5) of the Wagner Act, which made it an un- 
fair labor practice for employers—and only 
the employers—to refuse to bargain in good 
faith. This clause could have been adminis- 
tered so as to regulate the bargaining process 
itself. It was actually applied primarily, 
though not entirely, to facilitate completion 
of union recognition in initial collective bar- 
gaining That is, written contracts and signed 
contracts were required. This seems to have 
been a proper application of Section 8 (5) as 
interpreted within the context of_the Wagner 
Act, and in line with congressional intent as 
indicated by the legislative history of the act. 
At the same time, there was tendency over the 

~ years for the National Labor Relations Board 
to extend the scope of the regulations issuable 
under Section 8 (5) 
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sidered to be an excessive power of 
unions, especially in an inflationary pe- 
riod, had become of central interest to 
the public. Faith in free unionism and 
in collective bargaining was impaired. 
A strong demand was generated for gov- 
ernment regulation of union affairs and 
of the collective bargaining process, In- 
stead of seeking deliberately to facilitate 
union organization, the government 
policy was evidently deliberately to di- 
minish the power of unions. These ob- 
servations seem to be justifiable from 
even a brief review of three concepts 
implicit in the Taft-Hartley Act and 
singled out here for discussion. 


Equal support for collective ar indi- 
vidual bargaining 

Prior to the Wagner Act, the national 
policy toward employee efforts to achieve 
collective bargaining rights was an offi- 
cial indifference and a willingness to 
permit labor and management to fight 
out their sharp differences about this 
matter. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the national policy becomes even less 
approving of the relative social values 
of collective bargaining. Assistance is 
still available to employees who desire 
self-organization and collective bargain- 
ing, but workers are also assured of “the 
right to refrain from any or all such 
activities. ...”’ The implicit conclu- 
sion is that the right of employees to 
refrain from organization needs as much 
government protection as the right to 
organize. Such a policy is scarcely sup- 
ported by the record. 

In any event, as much government as- 
sistance is available under the Taft- 
Hartley Act for decertifying a union as 
for certifying one. Although the gov- 
ernment will continue to assist—though 
not so heartily as under the Wagner 
Act—in substituting collective bargain- 
ing for individual bargaining, it also of- 
fers the same kind of assistance to break 
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up unions. Collective bargaining is no 
longer approved as preferable to indi- 
vidual bargaining for determining the 
conditions of employment. 

Many union leaders contend that the 
new policy has forestalled employee or- 
ganization in some areas and in some 
industries even in the present inflation- 
ary period. The strength of well-estab- 
lished unions has not been very much 
affected. Any future falling off in busi- 
ness activity, however, would doubtless 
generate strong pressures for a return 
to individual bargaining. Union locals 
would be faced with the challenge: Do 
you want to take a cut in wages, or 
don’t you want to work? The history 
of the labor movement is full of stories 
about the breakup of unions under these 
circumstances. The government now 
stands read to co-operate in such 
breakups by conducting decertification 
elections. It seems fair to say, there- 
fore, that the Taft-Hartley Act has in- 
troduced a program for union insecurity 
as an element of national labor policy. 


The balance-of-power theory 


Various sections of the Taft-Hartley 
Act regulate union activities by seeking 
to protect individual members against 
the union and by limiting the uses to 
which a union may apply its power. A 
comprehensive discussion of these regu- 
lations is not here possible. It should 
be reiterated, however, that they evi- 
dence a weakening of confidence in 
democratic processes and in the inher- 
ent collective bargaining orientation of 
unions. 

Unions can scarcely expect to be free 
of all government regulation now that 
they have accumulated such vast power. 
Creation of critical national emergencies 
through precipitate strike action, for ex- 
ample, has become increasingly inde- 
fensible in the eyes of the public. It is 
here specifically urged, however, that the 
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Taft-Hartley Act regulation of union 
practices and activities for the purpose 
of adjusting opposing economic strengths 
at the bargaining table is unsound. Such 
a policy changes the old referee func- 
tion of the government. There is a dis- 
position`to believe that the government 
can now act to cut down “excessive” 
bargaining power—presumably of either 
side—and thus indirectly to influence 
the terms of agreement. Introduction 
of this balance-of-power concept is a 
cause of deep concern to those who look 
to collective bargaining as the best 
mechanism for fixing employment terms. 

An illustration may make the point 
clearer Outlawry of all secondary boy- 
cotts, for example, was designed par- 
tially to eliminate the use of an eco- 
nomic power -because the results were 
deemed to be improper. Specifically, 
some secondary boycotts were used to 
organize plants whose employees were 
reluctant to “join up” but where the 
establishment of standard conditions in 
all competing plants was sought as a pro- 
tection for those standards.’ Whether 
or not the effective use of the boycott 
for such a purpose constitutes an exces- 
sive economic power depends primarily 
upon one’s attitude toward multi-em- 
ployer bargaining. A conclusion that a 
union’s economic power is excessive 
must rest, by and large, upon a prior 
conclusion that the ends attainable 
through use of that power are not legiti- 
mate. 

Should the national labor policy in- 
clude a government responsibility for 


5Such a policy does not reflect solely a 
union policy Managements whose plants are 
organized frequently insist upon the need for 
extending “standard rates” to their competi- 
tors. They seek the so-called most-favored- 
nations clauses in their labor agreements. 
These clauses obligate the union to extend the 
standard rates to all unionized plants upon. 
penalty of reducing wages In agreements previ- 
ously consummated. 
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continuously adjusting the relative bal- 
ance of power between unions and man- 
agement so that neither can exact what 
are politically determined to be unfair 
conditions of employment? An affirma- 
tive answer must contemplate transfer- 
ence of some of the most important 
questions of industrial relations from 
the economic arena to the political 
arena. ‘It is entirely unlikely that a 
stability of labor relationships can be 
achieved by such a route. Nor can col- 
lective bargaining soundly survive such 
a policy. 


Government-regulated collective bar- 
gaining 

Government-regulated collective bar- 
gaining has been substituted for free 
collective bargaining. The National La- 
bor Relations Board has been given, in 
effect, a prominent seat and a com- 
peling voice at every negotiation con- 
ference. Three aspects of collective 
bargaining now regulated need to be 
specifically referred to. They are: 

The scope of collective bargaining. 
In the context of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the required duty to bargain collectively 
is being applied so as to designate cer- 
tain subjects which are legally encom- 
passed by the collective bargaining proc- 
ess. Some of the subjects already ruled 
upon are pensions, health insurance, and 
merit increases. To be sure, the. law 
does not require agreement respecting 
such subjects. Once a subject is held 
to be legally bargainable, however, man- 
agement is precluded from taking any 
unilateral action with respect to it. If 
such a subject is at issue in a public 
emergency dispute, it would seem that 
it becomes “fact-findable.” In any 
event, a public board will tend to rec- 
ommend as to the substance of the issue. 
So far, this aspect of the act appears to 
be antimanagement. More importantly, 
it is a wide-open door for extensive gov- 
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_ernment regulation of industrial rela- 


tionships. 

To date, the tendency of the National 
Labor Relations Board decisions has 
been to expand the scope of collective 
bargaining as sought in particular cases 
by organized labor. There is always the 
possibility, however, for a change in 
such decisions by a future NLRB, and 
also for subsequent decisions which 
would legally exclude certain subjects 
from the collective bargaining process. 

The procedures of collective bargain- 
ing. Procedures followed in negotia- 
tions can tend either to narrow or to 
widen differences, and they either facili- 
tate or impede agreement-making. If a 
policy of “strike first and negotiate 
later” is followed, there is no oppor- 
tunity at all for relatively uncoerced 
bargaining. The framers of the Taft- 
Hartley Act evidently concluded that a 
specification of certain negotiating pro- 
cedures by law would facilitate the 
peaceful consummation of agreements. 
Reference is to such parts of the act as 
Section 8 (d) requiring a written notice 
of desired changes in a labor agreement 
to be made at least sixty days prior to 
the expiration date thereof. 

Perhaps it is possible to develop gen- 
erally applicable procedural rules that 
will facilitate. agreement-making more 
than they will impede negotiations. 
There is room for some skepticism on 
the point, however, since negotiating ne- 
cessities do vary widely between indus- 
tries and between plants. Lack of a will 
to agree cannot be overcome by pro- 
cedural rules. At the same time, it 
would appear that there is an oppor- 
tunity for further exploration in this 
area. The incomparable advantages of 
general agreements on procedural rules 
between top labor and top management 
people should not be overlooked.* Par- 


8 At the President’s National Labor-Man-~. 
agement Conference of 1945, for example, 
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~ ticularly is there a need for careful con- 
sideration of special negotiating pro- 
cedures to be followed to facilitate 
peaceful resolution of disputes which 
threaten the national health and safety. 
Substantive terms of employment, An 
underlying assumption of collective bar- 
gaining is that unions and managements 
can be entrusted with the right of, and 
the responsibility for, working out be- 
tween themselves the actual terms and 
conditions upon which workers will be 
employed. ‘There are risks involved. 
So are risks involved when the govern- 
ment takes over the responsibility for 
designating the contents of certain 
clauses of labor agreements. 
Substantive terms of the employment 
agreement are directly specified by the 
Taft-Hartley Act as respects the union 
security issue and the terms of bar- 
gained welfare funds. Provisions have 
been made for a subsequent regulation 
of other terms if issues over alleged 
featherbedding or work jurisdictional 
disputes are involved. As respects these 
matters, the scope of bargaining has 
been narrowed, and government specifi- 
cation of actual terms of collective 
agreements has been introduced. 
Experiences under the Taft-Hartley 
Act show that regulation of the substan- 
tive terms of employment constitutes a 
highly questionable policy. To begin 
with, such regulation is not likely to be 
effective. But also, a fundamental prin- 
ciple is involved. Such regulations in- 
volve a repeal of collective bargaining 
as the method for resolving issues‘ which 
by custom and tradition have long been 
conceived of as matters for the parties 





there was unanimous agreement that some 
form of arbitration should constitute the final 
step of the grievance procedure in every labor 
agreement. There is no doubt that such an 
understanding between leading representatives 
of labor and of management gave a greater 
status to grievance arbitration than if the 
same provision had been included in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. +4 
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to work out. As respects each of the 
matters dealt with by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, there were understandable dissatis- 
factions with collective bargaining - re- 
sults. One approach would have been 
to emphasize a need for eliminating 
collective bargaining deficiencies. The 
other approach, taken under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, involves substitution of 
government determination for collective 
bargaining. Should that policy be ex- 
tended as respects additional issues im- 
perfectly resolved in collective bargain- 
ing, complete control over industrial re- 
lations would soon be in the hands of 
the government. The issues would, 
moreover, then be no nearer to a per- 
fect solution. 


Future NATIONAL LABOR Poricy 


Experiences in operating under the 
Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act 
should provide useful guides for work- 
ing out a sounder national labor policy 
than was expressed by either law. The 
central choice to be made, however, is 
between relatively free collective bar- 
gaining as envisioned by the Wagner 
Act and governmentally regulated bar- 
gaining as introduced by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The importance of this 
question transcends the industrial rela- 
tions field. Its determination will sig- 
nificantly affect the extent of power to 
direct the day-by-day lives of individu- 
als and groups that will be in the hands 
of the government. 

Using past experiences as a guide, it 
seems possible to suggest that a future 
national Jabor policy as respects collec- 
tive bargaining can best be created by 
separate and individual attention to 
each of a number of components. They 
are: . 


Policies dealing with the organization of 
unions for collective bargaining 


Since the overwhelming majority of 
workers evidently approve collective 
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bargaining, it is unsound for the govern- 
ment to lend assistance to endeavors 
seeking the substitution of individual 
bargaining for collective bargaining. 
Under the same circumstances, how- 
ever, it is sound for the government to 
develop peaceful means for resolving 
the union organization question, for ex- 
ample, by continuing to use the indus- 
trial election as an alternative to the 
organization strike. If collective bar- 
gaining is approved as being socially 
preferable to individual bargaining, 
there is reason for assisting the organi- 
zation process. The degree and the 
kind of assistance called for may prop- 
erly be reappraised and revised from 
time to time. 


Control over union practices and policies 


At a critical time in history, when we 
are committed to supporting our kind of 
democracy in a fierce world-wide ideo- 
logical struggle, it is anomalous to as- 
sume that union members are unable to 
learn how to develop their own organi- 
zations on a democratic basis. Despite 
some exceptions, the evidence shows 
a tremendous progress and notable 
achievements in this very area. 

Great power has accrued to unions. 
Decision-making by union leaders is of 
major social importance. A failure to 
meet the concomitant responsibilities of 
power could result in an insistent de- 
mand for extreme regulation of union 
power. Yet, free unionism as an essen- 
tial element of our democracy is so im- 
portant that any precipitate move to- 
ward governmentally regulated union- 
ism must be avoided. Certainly on the 
record no such move is necessary. No 
sound national policy can be developed, 
moreever, by using observations of these 
kinds as a springboard for indirectly 
regulating the results of collective bar- 
gaining by adjusting the economic power 
of one side and then the other side as 
shifts in political power occur. The 
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balance-of-power notion which the Taft- 
Hartley Act introduced is defective. 


Regulation of collective bargaining 


There is need for a reaffirmance of 
faith in the ability and the willingness 
of unions and managements to work out 
their own negotiating arrangements and 
to agree upon the terms of employment. 
Strikes have to be looked upon as a 
cost of such a system. This cost should 
be evaluated against the costs of other 
systems for arriving at employment 
terms, 

The regulation of collective bargain- 
ing should be limited to such negotiat- 
ing procedures as will clearly narrow dif- 
ferences and facilitate agreement-mak- 
ing. Effective procedural rules should 
preferably be worked out in conferences 
between union and management leaders 
and later embodied into laws if that is 
seen to be helpful. The necessity for 
such procedures in so-called public 
emergency disputes is urgent. If the 
leaders of organized labor and of man- 
agement -could agree upon an effective 
agreement-making procedure applicable 
in such cases, where the strike cannot 
be used as in other cases, they would 
contribute the most important founda- 
tion for a sound national labor policy. 


New Lasor Law NEEDED 


It is unfortunate that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act has been given such highly sym- 
bolic significance. This has obscured 
the far-reaching shift made by that law 
in national labor policy—the tntroduc- 
tion of government-regulated collective 
bargaining. In this regard, the legisla- 
tion should cause as deep a concern to 
management as to organized labor. Per- 
haps there will some day soon be a new 
labor law dealing directly with the prob- 
lems of developing a sounder labor- 
management relationship. Such a law 
should not be punitive. It should have 
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a title that is not a symbol of dissen- achieving a national labor policy based 
sion between unions and managements. on a desire to strengthen and develop 
Then we will be on the road toward industrial self-government. 
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The Taft-Hartley Act: A Favorable View 


By ROBERT A. TAFT 


HE Taft-Hartley Act was passed 
for purposes which may be simply 
stated: to restore justice and equality in 
labor relations, to correct the abuses of 
discretion and procedure of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and to eliminate 
special privileges conferred on labor un- 
ion officials by law and administrative 
regulation. It was not passed because 
of any hysteria or because of any prej- 
udice against unions on the part of Con- 
gress. It is still vilified by the leaders 
of many of the labor unions, but their 
campaign has been one of distortions, 
half-truths, and fanciful speculations. 
During the three and one-half years 
since the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act I have talked to many labor audi- 
ences and discussed their problems with 
hundreds of union members. I have yet 
to find anyone who can point to a spe- 
cific case in which the law has resulted 
in any unfair treatment of a labor un- 
ion. In spite of the difficulties which 
any comprehensive statute of this kind 
develops in practice, I think it can be 
said that it has worked well and in- 
troduced a new tone of justice and fair 
dealing which did not previously exist. 
One of the motivating causes for 
amending the Wagner Act was to re- 
store some balance of power at the bar- 
gaining table. The scales had been 
weighted by eleven years of experience 
under an act which placed duties and 
obligations upon employers but none 
whatsoever upon labor organizations. 
The sections which made the duty to 
bargain mutual and made unions as well 
as employers suable for breach of a 
collective bargaining contract have been 
of some assistance to industry in their 
dealings with unions. I believe those 
very same provisions, while directed to 


unions, have resulted in benefits for un- 
ions. A new incentive for good-faith 
collective bargaining by the employer is 
created by the knowledge that the peo- 
ple on the other side of the bargaining 
table will also be responsible for the 
terms of the contract. 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS AND PUBLIC 


Many provisions of the law, aowever, 
have nothing to do with redressing dis- 
crimination against management. For 
the first time, protections have been ex- 
tended to the public and to individual 
workers against abuses of power by la- 
bor organizations. These are the re- 
forms which have drawn the heaviest 
fire of the union officials. Provisions in 
this category include the prohibitions 
against violence and coercion by union 
agents, the restrictions on the union 
shop, the limitations on excessive union 
fees, the requirement that the individual 
employee must give his consent to the 
checkoff, the safeguards with respect to - 
the administration of union welfare 
funds, the right of individual members 
to receive financial reports from their 
unions, the restraints on levying political 
assessments against workers, the dis- 
couragement of Communist control of 
labor organizations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act expressly rec- 


, ognizes not merely the right of employ- 


ees to join labor unions and participate 
in group activities, but also a corre- 
sponding right to refrain from doing so 
if they choose. To protect this right 
the ław forbids a labor organization to 
coerce individual employees into signing 
up with a union or joining a strike being 
conducted by a union. Such ccercion 
frequently takes the form of mass pick- 
eting by large numbers of union mem- 
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bers who, by abusive language, threats, 
and frequently actual violence, compel 
employees to stay out of a plant, al- 
though by trying to continue work they 
have indicated their desire to have no 
part in the strike. If our national labor 
laws are to assure genuine freedom of 
employees to choose whether they will 
join an organization and what form they 
will join, then laws obviously should 
prohibit all coercion, and not merely 
coercion from one source—employers. 

The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits the 
closed shop contract and permits only a 
limited type of union shop contract. If 
the majority of the employees to be af- 
fected voice their desire for a union shop 
contract in an election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the employer agrees, such a contract 
may be entered into. It may require all 
existing employees to join the union 
within thirty days, and all new employ- 
ees to join within a like period following 
the date of their employment. The un- 
ion remains free to deny membership 
to new employees or expel its members 
for any reason it pleases, but if member- 
ship is denied or terminated for any rea- 
son other than nonpayment of dues or 
initiation fees, the employer may not be 
required to discharge. If the union 
wishes to have the compulsory member- 
ship feature of the contract enforced as 
to any given employee, it must offer him 
membership on the same terms and 
conditions generally applicable to other 
members. i 

This limited type of compulsory mem- 
bership contract is a complete answer to 
the “free rider” argument so often ad- 
vanced to support the need for a closed 
shop. I have never heard any other 
legitimate argument for a closed shop. 
When employers were free to coerce and 
discriminatę against union members, 
there was need for the “union security” 
provided by the closed shop. In 1935 
the Wagner Act gave federal govern- 
ment protection to the right to organize, 
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and required employers to bargain with 
the union which became the majority 
choice of his employees. These pro- 
tections were continued in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The right of an individual American 
citizen to work at a job of his own 
choosing without interference by a labor 
union-is fundamental. The record of 
House and Senate hearings for those 
years prior to passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is replete with specific 
cases showing how closed shop contracts 
tend to breed closed unions, completely 
destroying a free labor market and set- 
ting the stage for the sort of purely 
monopolistic practices illustrated by the 
conduct of Local 3, IBEW, in the Allen- 
Bradley case in New York City.“ The 
argument is frequently advanced that 
the ban on the closed shop must be re- 
moved because there have been numer- 
ous violations of that section, the build- 
ing trades and the maritime employment 
being cited as evidence of wholesale vio- 
lations. It should be remembered that 
we are here dealing with a new restric- 
tion not as yet fully tested in the courts. 
On the credit side it should be stated 
that the law has stopped the trend to 
closed shop conditions in America. 


STATUS OF FOREMEN 


At the time the Wagner Act was en- 
acted, everyone regarded foremen as 
employers, or the responsible agents 
thereof, rather than employees, as the 
terms were used for the purposes of that 
statute. In 1945 the National Labor 
Relations Board reversed its previous 
position, and by a divided vote in the 
Packard Motor Car case held that super- 
visory employees were covered by the 
act. The effect of treating foremen as 
employees under the act was to require 
management to bargain with itself, and 
at the same time deprive management 
of a representative with undivided loy- 


1 Allen-Bradley Co. v. Local Union No. 3, 
325 U. S. 797 (1945). 
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alty in the day-to-day interpretations of 
collective bargaining agreements at the 
shop level. 

The Packard decision plus the freeze 
of wages and salaries during the war 
provided great impetus for the organiza- 
tion of foremen: The result as spread 
before the Senate and House Labor 

- Committees was not good. Where fore- 
men were organized, the accident rate 
doubled and discipline vanished. By 
defining the term “employee” to exclude 
any individual employed as a supervisor, 
and defining the term “supervisor” to 
include only employees who actually 
supervise work of other employees, the 
Taft-Hartley Act withdrew the govern- 
ment’s encouragement of organizations 
of supervisory personnel. Such employ- 
ees may still form or join unions, but 
there is no requirement that the em- 
ployer recognize and deal with them. 


SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


The treatment of secondary boycotts 
provided by the Taft-Hartley Act is 
one of the parts of the law which needs 
further study. The present provisions 
accomplish both too much and too little. 
In 1949 the Senate passed amendments 
by which we attempted to correct these 
sections of the law where we believed it 
went too far. Where a “struck” em- 
ployer contracts out his “struck work” 
to another employer, the Senate amend- 
ments provided that it should not be an 
unfair labor practice to induce or en- 
courage the employees of the second 
employer to engage in a strike against 
working on the-transferred work. On 
the other hand, present provisions of 
the law only prohibit the use of second- 
ary boycotts to persuade the employees 
of another employer to strike against 
that employer. They do not prohibit 
picketing of the second employer (in 
no way connected with the struck em- 
ployer except that he is selling him 
goods) where the purpose is to persuade 
his customers not to cross the picket 
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line and do business with him, even 
though such picketing at least discour- 
ages the second employer’s employees. 

A wealth of specific case testimony on 
the need for a strong and effective ban 
on secondary boycotts was presented to 
our Senate Committee in 1946 and again 
in the 1947 hearings. No one appeared 
before the committee to defend the prac- 
tice of secondary boycotts. These pro- 
visions were not enacted solely for the 
benefit of employers. It must be re- 
membered that management is not the 
only victim which suffers from disputes 
of this character. Workers in a plant 
or on a construction project which is 
closed down by reason of a secondary 
boycott are deprived of their earnings 
through power struggles, by rival unions, 
in which they are often only innocent 
bystanders. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCIES 


Perhaps the most publicized section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act is that dealing 
with national emergencies. Here again 
we attempted substantial revision in the 
1949 Senate amendments. These pro- 
visions grew out of the national coal, 
steel, and maritime strikes of recent 
years. Such strikes, if long continued, 
tend to paralyze the whole economy, 
and there is a widespread public de- 
mand that government find some way to 
prevent national paralysis in such situa- 
tions. ‘The emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act have been used by 
the President in atomic energy, in meat 
packing, three times in coal mining, in 
long distance telephones, in the mari- 
time industry on the East Coast, the 
West Coast, and the Great Lakes, and 


‘for a second time in the East Coast 


maritime industry. 

The 1949 Senate amendments pro- 
posed to give the President the remedy 
of seizure of the employer’s business as 
well as injunction, permitted the emer- 
gency board to make recommendations 
for settlement of the dispute, and made 
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it possible for the President. to seek an 
injunction at the outset rather than wait 
until after the emergency board had re- 
“ported to him. 


REFORMS IN NLRB 


The reforms which the Taft-Hartley 
Act brought about in the practices and 
procedures of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, while highly important, 
have received little public discussion. 
Both the members of the first National 
Labor Relations Board and the em- 
ployees they selected to administer the 
Wagner Act had a strong Communist 
tinge, and appear to have believed that 
they had been given a public mission to 
place a union of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations in every plant in 
America. While later members were 
more fairminded, they continued to fol- 
low the precedents and most of the pro- 
cedures established by that first Board. 
I shall refer briefly to a few of those 
practices which have been corrected by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Once a union had been certified by 
the Board following an election, there 
was no way of displacing this union, no 
matter how corrupt and unpopular its 
policies had become, unless some rival 
union came upon the scene and filed a 
petition. Under the Taft-Hartley Law, 
if an employer persists in dealing with 
a union which no longer represents a 
majority of the employees, the em- 
ployees themselves can file a petition 
for an election and thus compel the 
Board to decertify it. 

Before the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, reports of trial examiners were 
reviewed and sometimes changed by 
trial examiners’ supervisors, notwith- 
standing that the supervisors had not 
heard the testimony or, in many cases, 
read the records of the cases. This de- 
nied to litigants and the Board the bene- 
fit of the examiners’ judgment. 


Now 
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only the Board members may review a 
trial examiner’s report. f 
Another highly irregular practice fol- 
lowed by the Board was that of per- 
mitting trial examiners to appear pri- 
vately before the Board and argue in 
favor of their reports after exceptions 
had been filed to their reports. This 
practice is forbidden by the Taft-Hart- 

ley Act: 

Under the Wagner Act the Board had 
a review division. It consisted of law- 
yers who read the records, trial examin- 
ers’ reports, exceptions, and briefs, and 
then prepared drafts of decisions for the 
Board. In the absence of oral argu- 
ment, the Board learned all it knew 
about a case from this group of lawyers. 
As a practical effect, many of the cases 
were decided by this group of employees 
rather than by the Board. The Taft- 
Hartley Act abolished the review di- 


- vision, and each Board member now re- 


ceives advice and assistance from his 
own legal assistants. The independent 
judgment of all five of the Board mem- 
bers is brought to bear on each case. 
Under the Wagner Act the Board 
frequently ordered successive elections 
when the union did not win the former 
election. The Taft-Hartley Act limits 
elections to one per year. i 
Before the passage of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices often were filed months or even 
years after the acts complained of were 
alleged to have taken place, and it fre- 
quently was long after that, when a 
complaint was issued, that the employer 
first learned of the charge. In the 
meantime, liability for back pay was in 
many cases accumulating, witnesses dis- 
appeared, and the facts grew stale. The 
Taft-Hartley Act placed a six-months 
statute of limitations on the filing of 
charges and required that they be served 
upon the opposite party. ~ 
The Board often decided whether a 
particular employer should be prose- 
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cuted, appointed the field examiners to 
investigate and file the case, appointed 
the attorneys to try the case, and finally 
acted as judges in the case. Anyone 
who has decided that the case is a 
proper one to file has almost prejudged 
it, so there was no real justice in the 
early days of the Wagner Act. This 
condition was somewhat improved by 
the Administrative Procedures Act, but 


not entirely cured. The Taft-Hartley 


Act created an independent General 
Counsel to decide whether the com- 
plainant presented a prima facie case, 
and to file complaints. It attempted to 
make the Board a truly judicial body. 
It intended to emphasize the fact that 
the government was not a partisan of 
either side, but concerned only with 
holding the scales of power and justice 
even between labor and management. 


The President’s attitude in frankly- 


consulting only labor unions before 


making appointments to the Board, - 


and the character of those appoint- 
ments, have largely destroyed this ju- 
dicial background. He has done every- 
thing possible under the pressure of la- 
bor leaders to abolish the independence 
of the General Counsel, and he finally 
removed Mr. Denham, who antagonized 
the Board because he did attempt to 
make the decisions on prosecution. The 
law still stands, however, and it will not 
be difficult in the end to see that its 
original purposes are carried out. 


Tue Test or Tre 


The passage of three and one-half 
years having failed to produce any of 
the dire predictions of slave labor made 
by union spokesmen, they have turned 
to prediction of terrible things to come 
at some future date when there may be 
an oversupply of labor. To support this 
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prediction they have relied on a minor 
provision of the law which provides that 
a striker cannot vote in an election when 
he has been replaced by a permanent 
replacement—not a strikebreaker, but a 
local resident accepting the pay rejected 
by the striker and planning to stay in- 
definitely. Of course, this provision was 
to be eliminated by the 1949 Senate- 
passed amendments, and if the adminis- 
tration and its union supporters had 
permitted the Senate bill to come up in 
the House of Representatives, it would 
probably not be in the law today. 

In spite of the violent propaganda cam- 
paign that has been conducted by some 
union leaders, the Taft-Hartley Act 
has had widespread support throughout _ 
the country, among the workingmen 
themselves and the general public. In 
the recent Ohio election the unions soft- 
pedaled the whole issue, and I was the 
one who kept it before the public. It 
has had the approval of both the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Eighty-first Congress 
and the Republican-controlled Eightieth 
Congress. The Eightieth Congress, in 
fact, passed the law by more than a 
two-thirds majority of both houses, in- 
cluding more than half the Democrats. 
The Eighty-first Congress rejected re- 
peated attempts to repeal or weaken the 
law. The administration, of course, has 
bitterly opposed the law at every turn. 

The law is meeting the test of time, 
and it has been repeatedly upheld in the 
courts. Public approval of this law is 
now at its highest point, according to 
impartial public opinion surveys. Un- 
der the law the unions have prospered. 
They have more members than ever be- 
fore. They have obtained better wages, 
working conditions, pensions, and al- 
lowances than employees-have ever be- 


‘ fore enjoyed in the history of the world. 


Hon. Robert A. Taft, LL.D , Washington, D. C. has been United States Senator from 
Ohio since 1939. He was formerly a practicing lawyer in Cincinnati, and was a member 
of the Ohio House of Representatives, 1921-26, and the Ohio Senate, 1931-32. 


The Taft-Hartley Act: A Critical View 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


HERE are three possible alterna- 

tive bases for a national labor 
policy—collective bargaining, individual 
bargaining, and government dictation. 

Collective bargaining means the joint 
negotiation by organized workers and 
management of the rules governing their 
relations. It requires strong and secure 
trade unions and the recognition by 
management of the worker’s right to 
select his own bargaining agent. It 
aims to make the right of freedom of 
contract as effective for workers as it is 
for management, by enabling workers to 
achieve an approximate equality of bar- 
gaining power. A national policy of en- 
couraging collective bargaining also of- 
fers management a maximum of free- 
dom of choice and action, short of 
unilateral dictation. 

Individual bargaining means, in effect, 
employer dictation of the terms of em- 
ployment. As far back as 1898, the Su- 
preme Court observed: “The proprietors 
lay down the rules and the laborers are 
practically constrained to obey them.” 
Economic trends since that time have 
not enhanced the bargaining position of 
the individual worker. The only way to 
achieve “individual bargaining” on any 
basis other than employer dictation to- 
day would be to break corporate enter- 
prises down, into small units, so that 
each employer would control but a few 
jobs and limited resources—a very re- 
mote prospect. 

Government dictation of all the terms 
of employment would convert trade un- 
ions and management groups into politi- 
cal instruments, and would transfer the 
scene of bargaining negotiations to the 
halls of Congress and the administra- 
tive agencies of the government. Since 


wages and working conditions would, in 
all equity, have to meet very high stand- 
ards in order to compensate workers for 
the loss of their individual rights, em- 
ployers themselves would gain nothing, 
while losing their freedom as well. 

Free collective bargaining is the only 
policy suitable to American conditions 
as a basis for labor relations legislation. 
That policy was embodied in the Wag- 
ner Act. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WAGNER ACT 


The Wagner Act recognized the com- 


plexities of industrial life and the dan- 
gers inherent in a perfectionistic or nar- 
rowly moralistic approach to labor-man- 
agement relations. Its basis was that 
fundamental principle of a free society— 
freedom of contract—which holds that, 
given a rough equality of bargaining 
power between the parties, the terms 
of the resulting agreement must be pre- 
sumed to be as just and equitable as 
human capacities permit. 

Many persoris have been misled by 
the term “unfair labor practice” as used 
in the Wagner Act, not recognizing its 
very limited scope and meaning. Hence 
the argument that the Wagner Act was 
“one-sided” in that it penalized the 
unfair practices of employers but not 
those of unions. Actually, of course, 
the Wagner Act did not attempt to 
cover all the possible wrongful practices 
of employers; that would have been 
alien to its purpose. It was aimed only 
at activities of employers which were de- 
signed to obstruct collective bargaining. 

Employee organization and collective 
bargaining were endangered by employ- 
ers, not by unions. A labor law which 


‘promotes collective bargaining by for- 
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bidding employer interference with the 
organizational rights of workers is no 
more “one-sided” than a traffic law 
which protects the safety of pedestrians 
by penalizing hit-and-run drivers. 
There are many employer practices 
which might properly be termed “un- 
fair” in a broader sense, but as long as 
they did not forestall collective bar- 
gaining, the Wagner Act did not inter- 
fere. Except for union activity, em- 


ployers were and are legally free to fire, 


employees for any or no reason at all, 
to overwork, underpay, or otherwise 
mistreat them. The only comeback the 
worker has is a protest by his union, if 
he has a union. 

The Wagner Act did not pretend to 
be a code of ethical conduct in indus- 
trial relations. It sought only to en- 
courage collective bargaining, and there- 
after left the parties free to establish 
their own rules of conduct, according to 
their particular needs and desires. This 
was democratic self-government and free 
enterprise at its best. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TAFT-HaRTLEY 
Act 


In 1947, Congress accomplished a 
complete reversal of national labor 
policy, and embarked upon the most 
far-reaching intrusion into the economic 
sphere, and the most drastic limitation 
of the freedom of labor and manage- 
_ ment, ever undertaken by the govern- 
ment. It is ironical that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act should have derived its main 
support from: businessmen and politi- 
cians who have been loudest in their 
opposition to government “meddling” in 
business affairs. With Taft-Hartley as 
evidence, one might well wonder if these 
gentlemen are not perhaps less inter- 
ested in freedom, as such, than in eco- 
._ nomic and political power. 

While professing to “balance the 
scales” between unions and employers, 
the authors of the act added the weight 
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of the government to the advantage al- 
ready enjoyed by the antiunion em- 
ployer and gave him new power, with- 
out responsibility. While claiming an 
intent to make unions more “respon- 
sible,’ they stripped unions of their 
necessary powers, without which respon- 
sibility is meaningless. Under the guise 
of protecting the rights of the individual 
worker, they exalted the strikebreaker 
into a position of special privilege, and 
deprived union members of their basic 
rights. Under the pretense of correct- 
ing its “abuses,” they frustrated collec- 
tive bargaining, substituted governmen- 
tal fiat, and withheld union recognition 
from millions of workers who suffer for 
the lack of it. 

Such pious hypocrisy is the chief at- 
tribute of the Taft-Hartley Act itself, 
and of the apologetics of its proponents, 
This may be good politics, but no sin- 
cere person could mistake it for good 


` government. 


Basic PHILosopHy oF TAFT- 
HARTLEY Act 


In recent months the argument has 
been advanced that, while certain fea- 
tures of the act need to be made more 
equitable and workable, the “basic phi- 
losophy” of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
sound and should be retained. This 
argument calls for closer examination. 

What is the basic philosophy of the 
Taft-Hartley Act? The major change 
it brought about was the legal proscrip- 
tion of a long list of “unfair labor- prac- 
tices” on the part of unions. But the 
Taft-Hartley Act did not confine its at- 
tentions to union practices which might 
be regarded as interfering with collective 
bargaining, as did the Wagner Act in 
the case of employer unfair practices. 
Instead, the Taft-Hartley Act undertook 
to outlaw other allegedly wrongful prac- 
tices on the part of unions which the 
Wagner Act had left for voluntary ad- 
justment by collective bargaining. All 
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of these have their parallels in practices 
which are common to management. But 
the Taft-Hartley Act did not extend the 
same proscriptions to similar practices 
on the part of management. Indeed, it 
seriously weakened the Wagner Act re- 
strictions on employer interference with 
self-organization by workers, so as to 
enhance the power of employers to block 
collective bargaining. 

The act prohibits “featherbedding,” 
defined as payment for services not 
actually performed, as an unfair labor 
practice by workers. But it says 
nothing about the employer practice of 
compelling additional work for which no 
pay is given, through the “speed-up” or 
“stretch-out.” To correct this inequity 
in the act, while retaining its “basic 
philosophy,” would require the legal 
prohibition of this employer practice. 

As another example, the Taft-Hartley 
Act professed “to protect the rights of 
individual employees in their relations 
with labor organizations.” It did not, 
however, undertake to protect individual 
-workers in their relations with manage- 
ment organizations, even though indi- 
vidual employees are much better able 
to look after their own rights in rela- 
tion to their unions, where they have a 
vote and an appeals procedure, than 
they are in relation to their employers. 

Employers may deprive workers of 
their livelihoods and their “right to 
work” on any grounds other than union 
activity, or on no grounds at all. To 
correct this inequity, while retaining the 
spirit of the Taft-Hartley Act, would 
require drastic new legal restrictions on 
the power of employers to discharge or 
otherwise discipline their employees or 
to refuse to hire workers who apply for 
jobs. 

Many additional examples could be 
_ Cited, but these are sufficient to show 
the true direction of the “basic philoso- 
phy” of the Taft-Hartley Act. If every 
possibility of arbitrary or wrongful ac- 
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tion by unions is to be anticipated and 
precluded by Act of Congress, and if 
this “basic philosophy” is to be retained 
as the basis of national labor policy, 
labor’s only recourse—to “balance the 
scales”’—would be to press for legisla- 
tion against arbitrary or wrongful ac- 
tion by employers in all the different 
phases of labor-management relations. 
An indication of what this might mean 
in specific terms can readily be found in 
the laws and practices of many other 
countries where freedom has been lost . 
in the shuffle. i 

Such a prospect holds no attractions 
for American trade unionists. They 
prefer to defend their own rights in re- 
lation to their employers, as free men, 
through collective bargaining. That is 
why labor advocates the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and a return to the 
principles of the Wagner Act. 


QUESTION OF UNION SURVIVAL 


But this is more than just an abstract 
philosophical issue. It involves matters 
of immediate practical importance for 
trade union survival. Only the high 
level of employment and demand for 
labor of the past few years has stood in 
the way of the early realization of all 
the union-breaking potentialities of the 
act. 

As a concrete case in point, the ex- 
perience of the unions in the building 
and construction trades can be cited. 
The Taft-Hartley Act requires an elec- 
tion before a union can bargain for a 
group of workers, and another election 
before the union can legally ask for 
even the limited and inadequate form of 
union security permitted by the act. 
However, the National Labor Relations 
Board has found it impossible to con- 
duct an election among workers on con- 
struction projects, because of the short- 
term and intermittent nature of the 
employment, and has given it up as im- 
possible. In spite of this, the Board 
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has, in a number of cases, found build- 
ing trades unions guilty of “unfair la- 
bor practices” which would have been 
perfectly legal if, only eléctions could 
have been held and the unions certified 
as collective bargaining agents. 

Thus, no building trades union can 
today legally represent any group of 
building tradesmen ‘in collective bar- 
gaining, and any effort by these unions 
to perform the functions for which they 
exist exposes them to legal attack. To 
survive at all, they are compelled, by 


Act of Congress, to live in statutory sin.“ 


Presumably, the partisans of the act 
would regard this as freeing the indi- 
vidual worker from domination by la- 
bor bosses, by protecting his right not 
to be represented by a trade union. 
This “right” is somewhat similar to the 
right of a lamb to remain outside the 
fold at night—-unobjectionable in theory, 
but small comfort to lambs., Where this 


negative “right” is enforced at the ex-, 


pense of the more positive and essential 
right of lambs to avail themselves of the 
protection of the-fold, the only interest 
which is served is that of the wolves. 

The Taft-Hartley Act proceeds from 
the false assumption—to carry the 
analogy a little farther—that the lambs 
have grown so formidable that the wel- 
fare of the wolves is now in jeopardy. 
It undertakes to remedy this imagined 
disparity by breaching the barriers of 
the fold, and by giving the wolves new 
weapons of aggression. ` 


INEQUITIES OF TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


To the natural advantages already 
enjoyed by the antiunion employer, the 
Taft-Hartley Act has added a new kit 
of ready-made tools for the undoing of 
unions. While no one of the many pro- 
visions of the act is in itself conclusive, 
~-taken together they add up to a sort of 
political “Mohawk Valley formula.” 

_ Employers are empowered to petition 
the National Labor Relations Board 


~ 
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for a representation election whenever 
they suspect an organization movement 
among their employees. Unions, on the 
other hand, must present the signatures 
of at least 30 per cent of the workers 


, before they can demand such an elec- 


tion. By forcing a premature election, 
an employer can forestall the unioniza- 
tion of his plant for another year or 
more. 

A Taft-Hartley provision precludes 
the NLRB from considering employer 
antiunion statements (unless involving 
actual threats) as background evidence 
in case of discriminatory discharges or 
demotions. Another provision forbids 
any action against an employer if he 
fires a man who has been active in the 
union wherever he can show any other 
possible grounds—even though he was 
obviously and admittedly motivated by 
antiunion bias. Anyone who is at all 
familiar with the fine managerial art of 
getting rid of “undesirable” employees 
on trumped-up grounds can readily see 
what a powerful antiunion weapon this 
places in the hands of employers. ~ 

Under the act, the employer can con- 
duct antiunion meetings, require his em~ 
ployees to attend, and force them to 
listen to harangues against the union. 
The tender regard expressed by the au- 
thors of the act for freedom of speech 
for employers would be more convincing 
had they not included in the same act 
drastic restrictions on the freedom of 
speech of labor, as expressed in its 
political activities, picketing, and so 
forth. 

Even if the union overcomes these 
obstacles and secures representation 
rights at a plant, it can never achieve 
security. If it desires the farcical ver- 
sion of the union shop permitted by the 
act, it must win the votes of a majority 
of the workers eligible to vote, and not 
just of those actually voting. Even if 
the election is won in spite of being so 
loaded in favor of the employer, it 
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merely entitles the union to ask the 
employer for the union shop—the em- 
ployer does not have to consent. 
Even if the employer consents, the 
union still has no real security. It can 
request the discharge of an employee 
only for nonpayment of dues. The em- 
ployer can fill the ranks of the union 
with spies and troublemakers, and the 
union cannot defend itself against such 
infiltration. The union cannot police 
its agreement by taking action against 
wildcat strikers, yet it can be held 
legally responsible and sued for damages 
by the employer for the unauthorized 
acts of its members, over which it has 
been denied any control. The em- 
ployer can disrupt and discredit the 
union by planting agents in the union 
to foment internal dissension, or can 
provoke wildcat strikes, sue the union 
for damages, and drain its treasury. 
The act states that individual em- 
ployees must have the right to present 
their grievances to the employer without 
going through union channels. This en- 
ables employers to win workers away 
from the union by according preferential 
treatment to workers who by-pass the 
union and present their grievances in- 
dividually—thus imposing a penalty on 
workers who use normal union channels. 


STRIKEBREAKING 


If the union goes on strike for higher 
wages, the Taft-Hartley Act provides 
the employer with the means of break- 
ing the strike, and even the union itself. 
The employer can secure the assistance 
of other employers to frustrate the 
strike, but the union cannot seek the 
assistance of other unions in order to 
make its strike effective. The act makes 
an injunction against the union man- 
datory if it engages in a secondary boy- 
cott, even where the boycott may be 
the only real weapon at its disposal. 
Picketing may be enjoined, thus depriv- 
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ing the union of freedom of speech in 
placing its case before the public. 

The employer can replace the striking 
workers, and can then petition for a 
collective bargaining election. Under 
the act, only the strikebreakers are 
permitted to vote in such an election. 
If a no-union vote is cast, as it is likely 
to be by professional strikebreakers, 
not only is the strike broken, but the 
union as well. 

If an important basic industry is in- 
volved, the employer has only to sit 
back and wait for the government to 
step in and break the strike for him, 
through an injunction against the union 
under the “national emergency” section . 
of the act. Judging from past examples 
of its use, this injunction need not await 
the imminence of an actual emergency— 
mere temporary inconvenience, or even 
the possibility of future inconvenience, 
will serve just as well to call forth the 
power of the government to compel men 
to work on their employer’s own terms. 


Factors IN InpustriAL HARMONY 


The threat to sound industrial rela- 
tions inherent in the Taft-Hartley Act 
becomes particularly apparent if its 
provisions and their implications are 
viewed in the light of the results of the 
recent research by the National Plan- 
ning Association into the causes of in- 
dustrial peace. ‘In a study of a num- 
ber of companies which had outstanding 
records of labor-management harmony, 
the association found the following fac- 
tors to be present in each case: 

1. Full acceptance by management 
of collective bargaining and of the un- 
ion as an institution; 

2. Recognition by the union that the 
success of the business was indispensable 
to the welfare of its members; 

3. Existence of a strong, responsible, 
and democratic union; 

4. Avoidance by the company of any 
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effort to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the union or to alienate the workers’ 
allegiance to the union; 

5. A “problem-centered” approach to 
negotiations, with both sides spending 
more time on solving concrete problems 
than on arguing about “prerogatives” or 
abstract principles; 

6. Prompt settlement of grievances 
through a flexible procedure; , 

7. Widespread union-management 
consultation and a highly developed sys- 
tem for sharing information, with the 
union used as a two-way channel for 
communications between employer and 
employee. 

There is need today for more or- 
ganization and more collective bargain- 


ing—not less. In many areas of the 
country labor unions still operate in an 
intensely hostile environment. The pro- 
portion of the labor force that belongs 
to trade unions is still smaller in the 
United States than in most other in- 
dustrial countries. Far from being too 
powerful, labor organization in America 
is not yet strong enough to perform the 
task that is required of it. 

The Taft-Hartley Act does violence 
to all of the sound and tested principles 
which have in the past provided the ba- 
sis for harmonious relations between la- 
bor and management. Labor fervently 
hopes that this act will be repealed be- 
fore it can do further injury to the le- 
gitimate interests of either party. 


William Green, Washington, D. C., is president of the American Federation of Labor, 
having been a labor leader since 1900. He served on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, 1935-37; was a member of the original National’ Labor 
Board, of the Advisory Council to the Committee on Economic Security, and of the La- 
bor Advisory Board of NRA; and ts author of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

` He is author of Labor and Democracy, and editor of American Federationsst 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1950 


HE year 1950 was one of continued 

activities and growth for The Acad- 
emy. We now feel quite well settled in 
our new quarters which were acquired 
over two years ago. 


MEETINGS 


On April 14 and 15, 1950 The Acad- 
emy held its Fifty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing. The subject chosen was “Point 
Four: Too Much or Too Little?” As 
usual, the proceedings of the meeting 
appeared later as the July 1950 issue of 
THE ANNALS, with the title “Formulat- 
ing a Point Four Program.” The meet- 
ing itself was one in which the interest 
of the audience was particularly close 
and the quality of the attendance was 
very high. 


PUBLICATIONS 


For several years past we have called 
attention to the growth in costs of pub- 
lication. This has continued, but thus 
far we have been able to maintain the 
size of Tae ANNALS at about the past 
level. With our growth in membership 
we are printing now more copies than 
ever before, which of course adds to our 
aggregate costs. In addition, we have 
been compelled to pay higher charges 
for composition, binding, etc. Several 
volumes issued during the last few years 
are now entirely out of stock, since it 
is quite impossible to forecast with 
precision the number that will be sold. 
We know, of course, how many are to go 
to members, but in addition we fre- 
quently sell several thousand copies to 
miscellaneous purchasers. Quantities 
ranging from a single copy to much 


larger numbers, particularly for use in 
college and university classes, are sold. 
It is interesting to notice that among the 
orders recieved are many for volumes 
which appeared many years ago. 

The issues of THE ANNALS during 
1950 were as follows: 


January Military Government 

March Aiding Underdeveloped Areas 
Abroad 

May Gambling 

July Formulating a Point Four Pro- 
gram 

September Moscow’s European Satellites 

November Toward Family Stability 


MEMBERSHIP 


During 1950 there were enrolled 3,538 
new members, which was almost as 
many as were enrolled in 1949, when 
the number was 3,549. There are, of 
course, each year a number of losses, 
but on December 31, 1950 our member- 
ship was 16,076, which compares with 
15,249 at the end of 1949—a net gain 
of 827. 


FINANCES 


The report of our Treasurer will be 
presented at this meeting. As we ob- 
served last year, we have been able thus 
far to avoid any increase in our dues. 
To this there is one single exception that 
we now charge $10.00 per year instead 
of the former $7.50 per year in case a 
member desires cloth bound copies. In- 
stead of raising the dues for members 
who receive paper bound copies, we have 
maintained our former charge and have 
actually reduced the charge to members 
in other countries than the United 


States. This step was taken because of 
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~- Proceeds from Sale of Securities . 
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the shortage of dollars, the rates being 
now $4.50 for members in Canada and 
$4.00 for members in other countries 
than the United States and Canada. 
These special charges for members out- 
side the United States will, of course, 
be reviewed from time to time in the 
light of changing conditions. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Tue BOARD oF DIRECTORS . 


REPORT OF 
January 18, 1951 


Cuarres J. Ruoaps, Esq., Treasurer, 
American Academy of Political & Social 
Science, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Sir: 


We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of -the American 
Academy of Political and Soctal Science 
for its Fiscal Year ended December 31, 
1950. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, 1950. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fed by a comparison of the entries for 


Ernest Minor Patterson, President 
Carl] Kelsey, Vice President 

J. P. Lichtenberger, Secretary 
Charles J. Rhoads, Treasurer 
Jerome J. Rothschild, Counsel 


F. Cyril James, C. A. Kulp, M. Albert 
Linton, Otto T. Mallery, Thorsten Sel- 
lin, Stephen B. Sweeney, Alfred H. 
Williams. ' 
January 22, 1951 


AUDITORS 


same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
Book with the records of bank deposits and 
were found to be in accord therewizh. 
The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 
As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period under 
review. 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


American ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
STATEMENT oF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Cash Balance January 1, 1950 


Members’ Dues 
Life Membership 
Subscriptions 


Advertising 
Income from Investments 


Special Donations ........... 2.0 ccc cece eee eee 


a i a id 


ee sesers o 


$ 6,825.87 


5,305.14 





96.345 24 
$103,175.11 
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Disbursements 

Office Expense .......... wh sete lee eo Se MO wean” caw, oo B42 2407 
Philadelphia Meetings ... J ble) Anse » oo. . . 5,320 14 
New Membership Expense Res Wore. aioe ; 11,965.82 
Publication of Annals .... Baie Re si ed ... 46,393.87 
Membership Records ...... bea EN Bee te ake «oe eee 12,742 31 
Sale of Annals Expetse ..... GA este Fe Seis . 2,120.00 
Securities Purchased ........... .. ee A ite Wg 3 840.00 
Trust Agency Expense ...... ....... ae ae R 431.19 
Property Improvements ................... g . .. 5,634.88 
Discounts, Collections and Miscellaneous Bags z 31.19 
Office Equipment Purchased ..... oau. 6.06 eare eae : Eee 196.25 99,899.72 
Cask Balance December 31, 1950 ....... aoe ARES a E NARTO $ 3,27539 
Represented by: 

Cash on Deposit in Girard Trust Co .. a.. s cece eee eee enue $ 2,775.39 

Cash at Academy Office ........ cock cece cee eeeeeeee serere 50000 $ 3,275.39 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, History, Law, AND POLITICAL THEORY 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 
SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION . 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SPECIAL TOPICS ABROAD 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
SLAVIC COUNTRIES f 
WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
OTHERS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Gray, Gorpon, and others. Report to the 
President on Foreign Economic Policies. 
Pp. vii, 131. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1950. 40 cents. 


The second week in November, 1950, 
was marked by two events of profound sig- 
nificance for the future course of our 
foreign economic relations. The first was 
the Congressional elections, the second the 
release of a special report to the President 
covering “the whole range of foreign eco- 
nomic problems facing the United States” 
(in Mr. Truman’s words), ‘submitted by 
Gordon Gray, former Secretary of the 
Army. Unfortunately the first event is 
likely to nullify the second; for one does 
not have to be a soothsayer to predict that 
the Eighty-second Congress will pay little 
attention to the philosophy or the recom- 
mendations of the Gray Report. 

Mr. Gray was well aware of the domestic 
aud international difficulties in the way of 
sound foreign economic policies for the 
United States; but his study convinced him 
that in this field “major policy decisions 
must be made” (p 10), and he pulled no 
punches in indicating what, in his opinion, 
should be done. 

“Economically as well as politically West- 
ern Europe is “the most critical area from 
the standpomt of our security” (p. 37). 
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Mr. Gray believes in “the fundamental cor- 
rectness” of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, but he holds that in view of the new 
emphasis on rearmament “June 30, 1952, 
is... no longer a target date” (p. 37) 
and that American economic aid will be 
needed for at least another three or four 
years. 

The Gray Report is particularly con- 
cerned with the problems of underde- 
veloped areas. After an excellent brief 
analysis of the needs and possibilities of a 
program of aid to these areas, and of 
the obstacles in the way, the Repert as- 
sesses the possible role of various types of 
stimuli—private investment, internaticnal 
loans, United States Government loans, and 
grants for development and for technical 
assistance. The limitations of the “Point 
Four” program, in its present form, are 
suggested by the realistic warning that 
“technical assistance can be most produc- 
tive only when used as an adjunct to or 
implemented by programs supplying carital 
funds” (p. 69). In fact, the Report con- 
templates for each of the next few years 
private investment abroad of between $500 
and $800 million, loans of between $600 
and $800 million, about half of which 
would be supplied by the United States, 
and appropriations by the United States 
of about $500 million for grants for de- 
velopment and technical assistance. These 
bold suggestions, if seriously considered, 
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would give new dimensions to “Point 
Four.” 

The many recommendations regarding 
our commercial and financial policies are 
often at odds with the prevailing sentiment 
in the Congress and sometimes with the 
policies of the Administration. The Report 
urges the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act for a period of four years, 
adherence to the International Trade Or- 
ganization, passage of the Customs Simpli- 


fication Act, a study of tariff reclassifica- - 


tion, and repeal of the “Buy American” 
Act of 1933. It is sharply critical of our 
present agricultural and shipping policies. 
While it recognizes that the price support 
program. is dictated largely by domestic 
considerations, it points to the difficulties 
this creates in our foreign economic rela- 
tions and warns that “We should not throw 
a disproportionate part of the burden of 
our agricultural adjustment on the rest of 
the world” (p. 87). The Report does not 
approve of tying cargo preference to our 
foreign economic operations; it insists that 
“cargo preference is a blunt and capricious 
instrument for maintaining a fleet of se- 
curity size” (p. 90). 

The Gray Report will not win votes, and 
it has already been criticized as nebulous 
and impractical; but with all its failings, 
it is a refreshingly frank and impressively 
comprehensive survey of our foreign eco- 
nomic policies. 

Norman D. PALMER 

University of Pennsylvania 


CLARK, GRENVILLE. A Plan for Peace. 
Pp. x, 83. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1950, $1.00. 

The thesis of this concise little volume is 
that the only way to guarantee peace in a 
world threatened by a third terrible war is 
through the creation of universal govern- 
ment with limited powers, followed by total 
disarmament of national states. The pro- 
posed world federation must include all of 
the great powers and should not be regional 
in any sense. It would have a government 
composed of a representative assembly; an 
executive council responsible to the as- 
sembly; and a military staff committee, in 
charge of the peace force, appointed by the 
executive council and confirmed by the as> 
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sembly. There would also be an inter- 
national court to decide justiciable cases 
ard a world equity tribunal to deal with 
international disputes—but having only 
recommendatory functions. f 

The powers of the world state would be 
strictly limited to the maintenance and en- 
forcement of world peace. It would have 
a monopoly of all armed forces except those 
used for local police services. Support of 
the peace force would be furnished by taxes 
levied by the world federation directly upon 
private persons. The world constitution 
would include a bill of rights safeguarding 
personal rights against actions of the world 
authorities and would create a system of 
“binding and enforceable world law,” relat- 
ing to war prevention., Disarmament would 
be accomplished by stages, culminating in a 
monopoly over all manufacture of arms by 
the world state. 

The author believes that his plan will be 
accepted because of (1) the terrible mate- 
rial and psychological costs of a third world 
war; and (2) logical calculations of self- 
interest which should dictate to all nations 
the manifest advantages of a peaceful 
world. Through the determined efforts of 
qualified private persons, rather than dip- 
lomats or academicians, the plan may be 
achieved. Such obstacles as national sov- 
ereignty and religious and political misun- 
derstandings may be overcome through the 
spirit of compromise, and realization of the 
extremely limited scope of the powers of 
the world government. Russia will adhere 
to the plan if properly approached. 

The author correctly assumes that only 
a world government equipped with supreme 
legal and military powers can ensure peace 
on this troubled planet. The diffculty 
arises principally in inducing the great 
powers to agree to create such an organiza- 
tion. Neither the enormous costs of past 
wars, the heavy burden of armaments, nor 
the threat of the atomic bomb has so far 
been sufficient to accomplish this. The 
proposed simple change in techniques of 
negotiation will hardly serve to overcome 
existing major obstacles to reconciliation. 
The will to compromise must exist before 
a successful basis for world union can be 
achieved, and its existence depends in large 
part upon the conviction that more can be 
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gained, in terms of national advantage, 
through compromise than through fighting. 
The present immense military superiority 
of Russia gives little reason for hope that 
such a significant shift of attitude can be 
brought about through mere negotiation. 

Moreover, the terms of agreement em- 
bodied in this plan would give all the major 
advantages to the Western powers. Under 
them the status quo would be guaranteed 
and safeguarded for years to come. Thus 
the communist world revolutionary move- 
ment would be stopped in its tracks. 
Other obvious barriers, such as differences 
in cultures, standards of living, fears of 
member nations that the world organization 
would encroach upon their domestic affairs, 
and probable squabbles over the apportion- 
ment of delegates to the assembly, might 
delay or defeat the proposed plan from the 
start. . . 

Mr. Clark’s Plan for Peace is probably 
not realizable under existing circumstances. 
Nevertheless it opens the way for further 
constructive thinking along lines leading to 
a possible ultimate solution to this knotty 
problem. 

Froyp A. CAVE 

San Francisco State College 


BALDWIN, Hanson W. Power and Politics. 
The Price of Security in the Atomic Age. 
Pp. xv, 117. Claremont, Calif.: Clare- 
mont and Associated Colleges, 1950. 
$2.75. 


This book consists of three lectures de- 
livered shortly before the Korean interlude. 
In the first the author quotes as the initial 
guiding postulate the words of James V. 
Forrestal, late Secretary of Defense: 
“There is no power without politics and no 
politics without power.” According to the 
second postulate power is not itself evil 
—but can be a great force for good. Its 
quality of good or evil depends on the 
purpose for‘ which power is employed and 
the manner in which it is exercised. The 
criterion of judgment at the present time is 
the degree of security or lack of security 
of the western world threatened by the 
ideological and political expansionist aims 
of the Soviet Union. 

The author enumerates some of the fac- 
tors contributory to the growth and inten-- 
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sification of power during the last century 
and a half: Napoleon’s levée en masse as 
the beginning of total war; the decline of 
Christianity and moral restraints; accept- 
ance by Bolshevism and large parts of the 
masses of the doctrine that “the end fus- 
tifles any means”; the rise of the super- 
states; and finally the industrial, scientific, 
and technological revolutions with their 
products, the atom bomb and the hydrogen ~ 
bomb to come. On this background he un- 
folds the sinister implications of the “polit- 
ical problems” to be faced. 

In the second lecture the author shows 
how the atom bomb duplicates on earth 
the tongues of flame licking from the sun 
and their effect upon man, beast, soil, 
vegetation, and atmosphere. He cites other 
weapons such as biological agents, gas, 
guided missiles, the schnorkel submarine, 
and other instrumentalities for potential 


. mass killing of civilians and soldiers alike. 


“The Hard Road—The Middle Way’ is 
the title of the last lecture. The author 
cautions that there never was and there is 
not now absolute security. The best to’ 
be hoped for is relative security. An at- 
tempt to gain the impossible would lead to 
the garrison or bankrupt state or both. He 
rejects preventive war and the extremes of 
isolationism and world government. The 
only’ chance for relative security is found 
in the balance of power: that is, “n the. 
instinctive tendency of free nations to 
combine against that one or group... 
that seems to be expanding so aggressively 
and exerting such domination as to en- 
danger the liberties of all.” 

May this meager review serve to stim- 
ulate the reading of this little but com- 
manding book. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Nevins, ALLAN. The United States in a 
Chaotic World. A Chronicle of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1918-1933. Volume 55 
in “The Chronicles of America Series.” 


Pp. ix, 252. New Haven: The Yale 
University Press, 1950. Subscription 
edition $6.00. 


Nevins, ALLAN. The New Deal and World 
Affairs. A Chronicle of Internetional 
Affairs, 1933-1945. Volume 56 in “The 


* 
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Chronicle of America Series.” Pp. ix, 
332. New Haven: The Yale University 
Press, 1950. Subscription edition $6.00. 


These two volumes, beautiful examples 
of bookmaking craftsmanship, trace Amer- 
ica’s role in the world from 1918 to the 
United Nations Charter. The layman will 
find them an attractive, trustworthy al- 
ternative to the longer, more technical 
diplomatic histories. Professor Nevins 
writes with his usual vigor and authority. 
He rarely allows the reader to wallow help- 
lessly in a mere recitation of events. His 
evaluations of American policy are keenly 
critical and his sound generalizations give 
form_and coherence to this crucial period. 


Despite the revolution in American foreign’ 


policy since 1941, an analysis of this kind 
is quite relevant to our present situation. 
What kinds of errors in national judgment 
were made? Are similar errors still pos- 
sible? 

Through a combined chronological-topical 
approach, the following aspects of Amer- 


ican foreign policy and relations are given 


systematic treatment: the peace settlement 
of 1919, our refusal to join the League of 
Nations and our later relations with it; 
the abortive attempts to disarm the world 
and outlaw war; the development of Hem- 
isphere unity and co-operation under the 
Good Neighbor Policy; problems of eco- 
nomic foreign policy centering around War 
Debts and Reparation, the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff, the London Economic Conference of 
1933, and the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program; the American responses to ag- 
gressive attack by Germany, Italy, and 
Japan on the international status quo after 
1931; and the attempt to legislate the with- 
drawal of the United States from the 
deteriorating international situation by 
means of neutrality acts from 1935 to 1939. 
Very little escapes the comprehensive grip 
of the author. Most of The New Deal and 
World Affairs is devoted to the situation 
after 1938 when events forced a gradual, 
long overdue revision of American policy. 
Three chapters cover the diplomacy of 
World War TI, including detailed discussion 
of Russian-American relations as the fight- 
ing progressed. The final chapter brings 
the account down to the birth of the United 
Nations, and is highlighted by an admirably 
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dispassionate, though not exhaustive, dis- 
cussion of the controversial Yalta Agree- 
ments. At appropriate points, the well- 
paced narrative is buttressed by valuable 
summaries of the world depression, the 
rise of the dictatorships, and the internal 
politics of the democracies. 

Until 1941 the typical American re- 
sponses to the decline of international polit- 
ical and economic security were: faith in 
law, moral exhortation and good will, 
political co-operation without a commit- 
ment to collective security, and nonco- 
operation in economic relations. The pre- 
vailing mood was one of isolation, caution, 
and pacifism intermixed with disillusion- 
ment and cynicism. Long before 1941, 
most of the assumptions upon which Amer- 
ican policy had been based had become 
fallacious. It is perfectly clear from Pro- 
fessor Nevins’ analysis that America failed 
to interpret international reality and its 
own interests correctly, failed to adjust its 
policies to a new world balance of power, 
and failed to appreciate the necessary rela- 
tionship between national objectives and 
national power. “Political immaturity,” 
“profound miscalculations,” “false realism,” 
and “myopic self-interests,” accompanied 
by periodic semiparalysis in the policy-mak- 
ing machinery—all contributed to the ulti- 
mate ineffectiveness of American policy and 
to plunging America into a two-front war 
under something less than optimum condi- 
tions. 

It is also clear that behind these in- 
adequacies of American foreign policy lay 
certain features of the total process by 
which policy is formulated and executed: 
the nature and impact of public opinion; 
the importance of effective and controllable 
presidential leadership; schisms between 
President and Congress; the effect of the 
lack of disciplined, responsible political 
parties; and the efficiency of the agencies 
which report and interpret international 
reality. Professor Nevins concludes that 
“*. . . perhaps the best single element in 
the hopes of mankind for the future lay 
in the realism and sense of responsibility 
with which neatly 150,000,000 Americans 

.. were at last facing their duties as 
citizens... .” As he shows, Americans 
learned quickly and painfully, but does not 
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his optimism depend greatly on the ra- 
tionality and effectiveness of our policy- 
making process? 
RICHARD C. SNYDER 
Princeton University g 


Levr, WERNER. Fundamentals of World 

_ Organization. Pp. ix, 233. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1950. 
$3 00. 


An analysis of the problem of inter- 
national organization that does not lose it- 
self among the minutiae of structural de- 
tails is always a refreshing contribution to 
the literature. In this useful volume, Pro- 
fessor Levi has attempted to generalize 
about some of the human foundations upon 
which any international structure must 
basically rest. Such a project, quite clearly, 
might easily lend itself to a lugubrious 
parade of all the commonly accepted ob- 
stacles to a really effective world organiza- 
tion. Those obstacles—nationalism, dif- 
ferences in living standards, cultural diver- 
sity—are so obvious that their constant 
reiteration serves very little purpose, ex- 
cept perhaps as a brake on the optimism 
which is, in any case, rapidly disappearnig 
among advocates of world government. 
Levi is of course fully aware of the deter- 
rents in the way of genuine international 
co-operation. At the same time he has 
“the good sense to understand the currents, 
feeble as they may seem to some observers, 
running in the other direction. The result 
is a thoroughly competent and temperate 
discussion of the centrifugal and centripetal 
tendencies affecting the design of world 
order at the present time. 

Levi’s technique is to survey the essen- 
tials required for adequate international or- 
ganization and then to examine where we 
stand in terms of those essentials. A first 
chapter on “The Anatomy of Organization” 
includes an analysis of the degree to which 
a genuine atmosphere of “community” is 
to be found among the peoples of the 
world. The data are not encouragaing, 
even though one may agree that the prin- 
ciple of social co-operation has advanced 
sufficiently in recent decades to offer some 
hope for eventual “common-mindedness” 
with respect to the purposes of interna- 
tional organization. Succeeding chapters 
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concern themselves with the international 
organization of politics, economics, welfare, 
and cultural affairs. Here the general 
analysis is tied in closely with an investiga- 
tion of the various components of the 
United Nations and their effectiveness as 
international institutions. A final section 
is devoted to the author’s summary of the 
lessons he draws from his analysis. 

Students of international organization 
will find that this volume repays their at- 
tention. While it contains little that is 
new, it is a compact digest of materials 
from all of the social sciences bearing on 
the crucial question of what is necessary 
for viable international organization. Levi 
is generally convincing in his demonstra- 
tion, based on these materials, that sub- 
stantial progress has been made, and that 
more can be expected, in the humdrum 
economic, social, and cultural areas of in- 
ternational relations. He is equally con- 
vincing in his exegesis of the political dif- 
ficulties that stand in the way of real 
co-operation and mutual aid. Since he is 
a man of good will he realizes that it is 
imperative that those difficulties be over- 
come sooner or later, but as a responsible 
scholar he has no illusions about their 
gravity. This is a thoughtful book and one 
may hope at least that it will be thought- 
provoking as well. 

Henry R. WINKLER 
Rutgers University 


Ketsen, Hans The Law of the United 
Nations. Pp. xvii, 903. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger Inc., Published un- 
der the auspices of The London Institute 
of World Affairs, 1950. $18.75. 

In 1939, Professor Kelsen wrote a textual 
critique of the League of Nations Covenant, 
to serve as an example demonstrating the 
“legal technique” in international law. 
Now he applies the same technique io the 
United Nations Charter. His immediate 
intention is to give a close reading to the 
text, not in order to find the “true,” or the 
“authentic,” meaning, but to set forth all 
the possible interpretations of which the 
verbal terms of the Charter admit. His 
ultimate purpose is a pedagogical one: to` 
impress present and future lawmakers with 
the idea that the legal technique is a 
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most exacting method of Icgic and grammar 
concerning the normative verbal expression 
of such social ends as may have been 
politically chosen. In this sense the book 
is essentially a seminar on legal methodol- 
ogy, conducted by Professor Kelsen for 
the benefit of statesmen and prominent 
‘jurists. Its strict concentration on prob- 
lems of method, however, is deceptive. 
Professor Kelsen’s “legal technique” implies 
a philosophy of law and even a metaphysics 
on which it must be judged no less than 
on its practical merits. 

The latter are undoubtedly great. A 
clear distinction between the contents of 
norms and the method of legislation is 
valid and should become an integral part of 
the mental discipline of lawmakers. Other 
fields of applied social knowledge are sim- 
ilarly becoming aware of the requisites of 
methodology as such. This book demon- 
strates vividly how incisive a consistent 
method can be in uncovering real problems, 
posing important questions, and revealing 
inherent contradictions. It must command 
the greatest respect as an intellectual ex- 
ercise which one feels should be a “required 
course” for all who are responsible for mak- 
ing and applying the law of the United 
Nations. 

The philosophical implications of Pro- 
fessor Kelsen’s method, on the other hand, 
are open to serious objections both because 
they represent an unacceptable view of life 
and because they are not overtly presented 
by the author. The metkod on which he 
insists is that of a logico-grammatical 
interpretation of the text. No legal, moral, 
or political principle, no reflection of con- 
sensus must be taken into account. The 
historical “will of the legislator” as such 
is not ascertainable and is irrelevant. Legal 
obligation therefore springs solely from the 
document itself, as reflecting a political 
intention. This political intention is in 
the nature of a mere preference, a desire or 
will, which for the purposes of legal tech- 
nique is a datum. Interpretation must not 
criticize this will in the light of substantive 
principles, must not attempt to correct, im- 
prove, or develop the political end, but 
should confine itself to logic and grammar 
in order to read its meaning in the chosen 
verbal expression. All else is a matter of 
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political decision. The law is thus but an 
instrument of the ruling will. Moral 
principles have no relevance except as 
“desired social ends.” Neither they nor 
principles of law can serve as guides of 
lawful behavior. Among the many mean- 
ings which a legal text may admit none is 
“true,” and the one which actually prevails, 
the “authentic” meaning, is neither true nor 
correct, but simply the one which happens 
to be enforced. Thus between a “social 
end” representing no transcending principle 
on the one side, and the logico-grammatical 
method of reading the documents on the 
other, there is nothing in the law which be- 
speaks a higher order, and consequently 
nothing which could really bind the hearts 
and minds of men What remains is an 
arbitrary political will, and formal methods 
of exegesis, the, latter instructing not even 
the law-abiding public but solely the rulers 
about how to make their commands more 
effective. It must be hoped that Professor 
Kelsen will soon find imitators who, in 
keeping normative method apart from 
normative contents, will give us a legal 
methodology reflecting a sounder meta- 
physics and truer social philosophy than 
Professor Kelsen has been able to muster. 
GERHART NIEMEYER 
Oglethorpe University 


Banery, Tuomas A, America Faces Rus- 
sia: Russian-American Rélations From 
Early Times to Our Day. Pp. xi, 375. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1950. $4.00. ' z 
During the last forty years a series of 

scholarly dissertations has ventilated var- 

ious and successive chapters of Russian- ` 

American relations, mostly from the ar- 

chives of the United State Department of 

State. The late Professor Frank A. Golder 

actually used the Russian foreign-office 

archives too, in his studies of affairs be- 
tween the two countries at the time of 

Catherine the Great and during the Amer- 

ican Civil War and the purchase of Alaska 

following that conflict. These monographs, 
some of them by Professor Bailey himself, 
have debunked a good many myths and 
legends in the diplomatic history of the 
expanding continental republic of the West 
and the overreaching bicontinental em- 
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pire of the East. The author therefore 
is not telling so much new, when he plays 
up the influence, for better or worse, of 
these misconceptions in this broad and 
rapid survey of Russian-American relations 
as he is stressing their effect on public 
opinion and through public opinion on 
diplomacy. Professor Bailey’s summary 
adds to the contributions of Mr. Foster A. 
Dulles’ analogous “story” of Russian-Amer- 
ican relations, 1781-1943, by exploiting 
long stretches of diplomatic correspondence 
between the Department of State and the 
United States legation in St. Petersburg 
and by studying reflections of American 
public opinion garnered from quotations in 
Niles’ Register, for the earlier period, and 
from the Literary Digest and Public Opin- 
ton Quarterly for the more recent years. 
By way of interpretation and generaliza- 
tion the author focuses his survey on the 
present crisis. He concludes, after his re- 
view of historical relationships, as follows: 
(1) the men in the Kremlin do not want 
our friendship, (2) difficulties between the 
United States and Soviet Russia are “too 
deep and fundamental” to be readily ironed 
out in personal meetings between chiefs of 
state, (3) the Communist party in Russia 
is not a political party in the American 
sense of the term, (4) there is no easy 
formula for the solution of problems com- 
mon to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of Amer- 
ica, (5) pledges of the Russian Communists 
are no more to be trusted than those of the 
German Nazis, (6) force is the only lan- 
guage the Soviets respect, and (7) it is 
still possible that Communist leadership 
may do about-face toward reasonableness 
and co-operation with the Western powers. 
Most Americans had already come to these 
conclusions, except perhaps the last, before 
the appearance of this useful book. 
Professor Bailey’s own recommendations 
for a constructive program for ameliora- 
tion of the existing situation are: (1) in- 
form ourselves as fast as we can (to do 
so, this reviewer suggests reading Bailey’s 
book), (2) get through the light of truth 
to behind the iron curtain, (3) “sell” (hor- 
rid word!) democracy vigorously, (4) don’t 
court disaster by letting our armed forces 
fall provocatively below those of the USSR 
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(Professor Bailey is, alas, too late on this 
point: we have already done itl), and (5) 
have patience. 

What is now needed is a complete study 
of Russian-American relations on a multi- 
archival basis, including further not only 
the influence of public opinion in both 
countries but also all the great societal 
and philosophical factors that impinge on 
each country and its relations with the 
other, after the fashion of Alfred Vagts’s 
monumental work on Germany ard the 
United States as World Powers. Because 
of restrictions on historical research in 
Russia, this will not come to pass in our 
times. -~ 
SAMUEL FLAGG Bemis 
Yale University 


Laserson, Max M. The American Impact 
on Russia 1784-1917. Pp. xii, 441. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950. $5.00. 


This useful book is one of a growing 
number of studies that recognize the in- 
fluence of the United States in world his- 
tory. The author, himself of Russian birth, 
modestly announces that it is a “pioreer 
attempt,” which it is. His chief concern 
is with ideological influences, which perhaps 
explains why he slights or omits entirely 
such subjects as American famine relief in 
1892 and the Russo-American tariff war of 
1901-1905. He nevertheless amasses a 
considerable body of information, largely 
from Russian sources, not otherwise con- 
veniently accessible, and he handles it with 
the detachment of a scholar in a style that 
is always heavy and sometimes ambiguous. 
There are especially suggestive chapters on 
Radishchev, Herzen, Chernyshevski, and 
Henry George. 

The book could have been pruned. con- 
siderably if the author.had been more 
faithful to his title. Much of his account 
is concerned with the impact of Russia on 
America, which is an entirely different 
story. Some of it is merely the twice- 
told tale of diplomatic relations, as is 
notably true of his treatment of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Much of it is concerned 
with the impact of America (and sometimes 
just scattered and unrepresentative Amer- 
icans) on scattered and unrepresentative 
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Russians, some of whom spent a large part 
of their lives as exiles from Russia On 
this phase of the subject the author dupli- 
cates some of the earlier work of David 
Hecht. 

Americans who write of Russian-Amer- 
ican relations inevitably fall into errors 
growing out of their unfamiliarity with the 
Russian milieu, the same is true of Rus- 
sians who write of America. The author 
is less than accurate when he touches on 
such subjects as the American Revolution, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the Homestead 
Act. His knowledge of Anglo-American re- 
lations is most inadequate. England was 
not “compelled” by the United States after 
the war of 1812 to recognize expatriation 
(p. 357). The “last vestiges of tension” 
in Anglo-American relations did not dis- 
appear in the early years of this -century 
(p. 346), as every adult native-born Amer- 
ican knows, especially if he has Hibernian 
antecedents As for Russian-American re- 
lations, one fails to perceive after reading 
W. B. Thorson, whom the author cites, 
any “high tide of Russo-American friend- 
ship” at the time of Portsmouth in 1905 
(p. 349). The American abrogation of the 
Russian commercial treaty in 1911 was not 
“unusually courageous” (p. 370); it was 
primarily an act of blind emotionalism, 
without any real appreciation of the con- 
sequences, 

Looking at Russia today—the ideological 
antipodes of America—one must conclude 
that the American impact has been techno- 
logical rather than ideological, and, except 
for things material, relatively inconsequen- 
tial. Grateful though one is for the au- 
thor’s convenient assembling of interesting 
data, chiefly in the realm of ideas, one 
lays the volume down with the feeling that 
the really significant impact could have 
been described ın much less compass. 

THOMAS A BAILEY 

Stanford University ’ 


CRAVEN, WESLEY FRANK, and James LEA 
Cate (Eds.). The Army Air Forces in 
World War II. Vol. IV: The Pactfic— 
Guadalcanal to Saipan (August 1942 to 
July 1944). Pp. xxi, 625 Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press for the Air 
Historical Groups, USAF, 1950. $6.00. 
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This volume, the third of seven to be 
published on the role of the Air Forces in 
World War II, shows a marked improve- 
ment over volumes I and II both in or- 
ganization and in English style. Beginning 
with the Allies’ desperate struggle to stem 
the Japanese advance in the lower Sol- 
omons and southeastern New Guinea, the 
narrative relates how they seized the in- 
itiative; it follows the drive of MacArthur’s 
forces along the New Guinea coast and the 
simultaneous advance of the Navy through 
the Gilberts, Marshalls, and Marianas, and 
ends with both commands in a position to 
attack the Philippines. 

The war in the Pacific was an entirely 
different type from that fought in Europe. 
There were no large scale land battles - 
involving great masses of infantry, armor, 
and artillery; and until after July 1944 air 
power waged no strategic warfare against 
the Japanese homeland and afforded rela- 
tively little close support of ground forces 
However, great skill was developed in sup- 
port of amphibious forces in landing opera- 
tions. 

The detailed story of each campaign is 
introduced by a lucid account of the pre- 
liminary strategic planning, and is followed 
by a frank evaluation in which no attempt 
is made to gloss over errors of failures. 
These sections reveal “the vast abyss of the 
conflicting views of MacArthur and the 
Navy, reflected in the sharp debates over 
strategy.” As a result, the broad principles 
laid down by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
were elaborated upon by the American 
Joint Chiefs much more fully for the war 
in the Pacific than for the European phase 
of the struggle. Consequently, having com- 
paratively httle to do with strategic plan- 
ning, MacArthur’s staff was primarily con- 
cerned with the more tactical problem of 
making efficient use of the troops and 
equipment at its disposal to capture the 
objectives on the dates specified by Wash- 
ington. - 

Almost lost in the maze of details is an 
account of the air-action that led to one 
of the bitterest controversies over the war 
in the Pacific—the Battle.of Bismarck Sea 
(2-3 March 1943). The official report of 
that important strategic victory, dated 7 
April 1943, claimed the complete destruc- 
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tion of a convoy of twenty-two Japanese 
ships bound for Lae with reinforcements, 
and the loss of approximately 12,000 enemy 
naval and military personnel In spite of 
later intelligence reports that considerably 
reduced the estimated Japanese losses, Gen- 
eral MacArthur has steadfastly maintained 
the accuracy of the official report. The 
true account of the battle appears for the 
first time in print on pages 148-50. It is 
based upon a digest of a detailed report 
written for General Kenney on 24 Septem- 
ber 1945 which contained the results of a 
careful intelligence investigation made in 
Japan in the same month. This showed 
that there were sixteen ships in the Lae 
convoy, and of these eight transports and 
four destroyers were sunk, while four 
destroyers returned to Rabaul. The loss in 
Japanese personnnel amounted to less than 
3,000 men. A footnote to the narrative 
states that “attempts to locate the docu- 
ment have been unsuccessful”; this is not 
surprising, for on the afternoon of 19 
November 1945, General MacArthur’s 
Command ordered that the report to Gen- 
eral Kenney be destroyed. It is understood 
that at the present time the supreme 
commander in Japan has historians still 
trying to establish the.truth of the report 
of 7 April 1943. - 
ArTHUR P. WATTS 
Lt. Col. USAFR 
Philadelphia, Pennslyvania 


Fers, Herpert. The Road to Pearl Harbor. 
Pp. xii, 356. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 


This book is the end product of an 
enormous amount of research. Written in 
a spritely, colorful, and somewhat journal- 
istic style; it is, nevertheless, a careful, 
searching, well-documented account of tol- 
ing diplomats and harried statesmen for the 
most part striving to prevent war or at 
least to postpone it until it could be fought 
under more favorable conditions by their 
respective countries. 

That such a work could be produced five 
years after the conclusion of the most 
bitter and titanic struggle in all history is 
to be attrıbuted partly to the fact that in 
a democratic age in democratic countries 
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the people must be “told all”—at least after 
the event—and statesmen and diplomats 
are under various compulsions to do just 
that. In this instance the author could 
draw upon a number of private diaries and 
memoirs, including those of Stimson, Mor- 
genthau, Grew, Kido, and Harada, as well 
as gain from private conversations with 
officials who in some instances were close 
to the heart of the problem and who could 
tell much. Moreover, victory and the post- 
war tnals of war criminals opened the rec- 
ords of the enemy East and West and 
afforded unique opportunity to write an 
account almost clinical in its probings. 

The author in a few pages provides a 
setting for the conflict, including the basic 
situation of the Japanese with their re- 
dundant population, paucity of resources, 
national pride, and sensitivertess. The 
world wide depression of the early 1930's 
aggravated and made desperate this situa- 
tion. The Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere was brought forward as the answer. 
Its realization, of course, was dependent 
upon the use of force, for it ran afoul of 
British, Dutch, and French vested interests, 
and American Far Eastern policy as well. 

In the diplomatic struggle which ended 
with Pearl Harbor the United States was 
somewhat in the position of a well-fed and 
righteous judge who will not wink at law- 
lessness but who is at the same time power- 
less to remove the conditions which pro- 
mote it. On the other hand we certainly 
tried to avoid offending the sensitive Jap- 
anese. The record as here revealed acquits 
President Roosevelt of any charge of pro- 
voking the Japanese attack in December, 
1941, unless a steady insistence that Japan 
should live up to her treaty obligations and 
refram from acts of violence is regarded 
as provocative. He and his cautious Sec- 
retary of State, Hull, were slow and hes- 
itant about applying economic pressure 
against Japan, and firm in their refusal to 
indicate to the British and Dutch that the 
latter could count on armed: assistance 
should Japan thrust southward against their 
possessions. 

Our major concern all along was with 
the war in the Atlantic, the survival of 
Britain being regarded as intimately related 
to our defense. The chief spokesmen for 
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the Army and Navy, General Marshall and 
Admiral Stark, were in complete agree- 
ment: Britain must be sustained at all 
costs, our policy toward Japan must be 
firm but not provocative. 
prepared to fight in the Pacific as well-as 
the Atlantic, and, short of Japan’s extend- 
ing her conquests, we should go to almost 
any length to avoid war with her. In the 
meantime we were building up our strength 
and, in the calculation of the Tojo govern- 
ment, which had succeeded that of Konoye, 
Japan had to strike while her chances were 
still good. 
Frank M. RUSSELL 
University of California 


Spemer, Hans. Invasion 1944: Rommel 
and the Normandy Campaign. Pp. xii, 
176, Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1950. $2.75. 

This book depicts in a dramatic manner 
the emptiness of the battlefield—the fog 
of war with its terrifying uncertainties, 
subtle deceptions, and the inevitable tense- 
ness which grips the leaders and the led 
alike. The German defenders along the 
Normandy Coast were banking heavily 
upon the effectiveness of reconnaissance 
and espionage measures to provide timely 
and accurate information concerning the 
Allies’ capabilities and, if possible, even 
their intentions. General Speidel has de- 
scribed vividly the suspense and the mental 
strain of responsible commanders awaiting 
the enemy’s blows. 

It is apparent all through the book that 
the mulitary effort of Germany in the last 
year of World War I, at least as observed 
and experienced by the author, was lacking 
in co-ordination and integration. The in- 
terference of politicians and armchair strat- 
egists in the strictly military field militated 
against and frequently prevented sound 
battle technique and tactics. Hitler’s lack 
of confidence in his principal commanders 
was reflected in the attitude and spirit of 
all ranks. Indecision and confusion were 
present throughout the preparation phase 
and actual operations involving Germany’s 
defense of the continent. Instead of loyal 
support and unanimity of purpose, both so 
essential to success in combat, or for that 
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matter in any major undertaking, General 
Speidel protrays the tragic picture of dis- 
unity, suspicion, and fear, as well as of 
divided loyalties within the German Army, 
Air Force, and Navy, and also between 
German military and Nazi officials. 

The author reveals a lack of objectivity 
with reference to his hero—the over-all 
German commanding general in the Nor- 
mandy campaign—Marshal Rommel. The 
reviewer, having had the opportunity to 
observe the military at first hand while a 
student at the Kriegsacademie in Berlin 
before the war, understands the feeling of 
affection and respect German staff officers 
often experienced for their commanders. 
Frequently the American people have been 
told about the arrogant, stubborn, un- 
imaginative, and ruthless heel-clicking Ger- 
man officers. Some do answer that descrip- 
tion; however, in two years’ daily and close 
association with German officers of all 
ranks, the reviewer found them usually to 
be very much in the pattern of American 
officers—devoted to their families and loyal 
to principles. 

It is not generally known that Colonel 
General Ludwig Beck, Chief of the Ger- 
man General Staff just prior to the war, 
and scores of other senior and junior of- 
ficers deplored Nazi racial discrimination, 
the unscrupulous acts of aggression, and 
the rule of tyranny as epitomized by 
Hitler and his henchmen. I knew General 
Beck personally and considered him one of 
the finest men I have met in any country 
—a cultured gentleman, enlightened and 
tolerant. General Beck, General Rommel, 
and thousands of other patriotic Ger- 
mans in the military service were un- 
derstandably in a most difficult position, 
torn between sworn loyalties to those in 
power and their innate loyalties to prin- 
ciples of decency and justice in human 
relationships. 

It is always noteworthy when a senior 
officer in the enemy’s military forces com- 
ments on our own mistakes and weaknesses, 
and also extols our efforts and confirms 
the effectiveness of our equipment. In 
this regard, it is apparent that General ` 
Patton’s élan and aggressiveness strongly 
appealed to the German. General Speidel 
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gives unstinted praise to the Allies in con- 
nection with the intricate plan and courage- 
ous execution of the amphibious operations 
involved in the Normandy landings. He 
was favorably impressed by the Allied 
tactical use of air power in conjunction 
with ground and naval forces. 

I strongly endorse this book as a must 
on the reading list of American military 
men. Itis highly instructive to leam how 
our adversary prepared for the tremendous 
Allied onslaught across the channel in the 
most stupendous military operation in his- 
tory. Fortunately for the lay reader, mil- 
itary technical terms are rarely employed. 
Modern readers, however, know enough 
about major military plans and prepara- 
tions to insure enjoyment of a well-written 
description of the epochal struggle in Nor- 
mandy——the struggle which permitted Al- 
lied forces to overrun Western Europe and 
to crush Nazism. 

A. C. WEDEMEYER 
Lieutenant General, USA 
San Francisco, California 


FRADKIN, Ervira K. A World Airlift: The 
"United Nations Air Police Patrol. Pp. 
viii, 216. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

Company, 1950. $2.85. 

The author of this book is a co-founder 
of the Women’s Action Committee for 
Victory and Lasting Peace and the New 
Jersey Council on International Relations. 
In 1948 she flew into Germany on the 
Berlin Air Lift as a guest of General Lucius 
Clay. She has represented various women’s 
groups at the United Nations since 1947. 
At present, she is a delegate for the Federa- 
tion of Women Shareholders in American 
Industry at the United Nations. 

The author presents a case for a United 
Nations Air Police Patrol (UNAPP) which 
is envisaged as affording the necessary 
security for all nations without considering 
combined forces with respect to sea power 
and land forces. It is asserted that this 
kind of security measure can be taken 
without amending the Charter of the 
United Nations and that the proposed 
UNAPP would also be free from the 
obstacle of the veto. With notable vigor, 
the argument is presented that an “Inter- 
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national Aviation Authority” should be 
established under the auspices of the 
United Nations and “all war aviation of all 
nations, built or building, are to be under 
UNAPP’s control and direction. The prob- 
ability that this war aviation could slip in- 
ternational controls and be commardeered 
for national interests would be counteracted 
by a united condemnation of the conse- 
quences which would resound around the 
world. The concentration of air power 
and air statistics, as well as needed infor- 
mation as to available airports and so 
forth, would be the exclusive property of 
UNAPP” (pp. 81, 82). It is thus seen that 
a thoroughgoing system is contemplated, 
including international inspection of war 
aviation developments in the various coun- 
tries. (In this connection the author points 
out that considerable progress has been 
made towards the values of international 
inspection with respect to discussions of the 
International Atomic Energy Commission 
of the United Nations.) 

The general argument of the author is 
that there would be reasons to expect that 
the Soviet bloc of nations as well as the 
Western democracies would find this plan 
for a UNAPP acceptable, especially for 
reasons of economy. Materials in appen- 
dices give figures on armament expenditures 
and excerpts from debates in the United 
Nations meetings devoted to arms control 
and to the implementation of the Charter 
provisions on combined forces. 

This is a serious and thoughtful book 
which warrants careful study. The re- 
viewer would direct attention to a Report 
of the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, “Part I—Security and World 
Organization” which “suggests that air 
power, which has done so much to prevent 
security through national self-help, makes 
possible effective international policing with 
a minimum of interference with the sov- 
ereignty and independence of ational 
states.” This report elaborates its recom- 
mendations along this line. (See Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
A Ten Year Record [1939-1949], New 
York.) í 

J. EvucENneE HARLEY 

The University of Southern California 
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Pusiic Arrams Instirute, THE. The 
Hoover Report: Half a Loaf. Pp. 47. 
Washington, 1949. 50 cents. 


In the welter of partisan dispute over the 
report of the Hoover Commission, it is re- 
freshing to find a brief, readable, penetrat- 
ing, and objective analysis. This study, in 
addition to summarizing the contents of the 
report, points out that the executive branch 
of the national government is badly in need 
of reorganization and that many of the 
recommendations made would be approved 
by any competent student of public ad- 
ministration, but suggests that the promise 
that these recommendations, if adopted, 
would reduce the budget by three billion 
dollars a year is a gross exaggeration. In 
this connection, it explains, quite appro- 
priately, that the Hoover Commission was 
charged only with studying the structure 
or organization of the national government 
and not its functions or policies, and that 
“the only way to save really large sums 
of money is to eliminate governmental 
functions” (p. 8). 

Attention is called to the fact that some 
of the recommendations would tend to in- 
crease governmental expenditures through 
the payment of better salaries to attract ef- 
ficient administrative personnel, that others 
would increase the number of governmental 
agencies, and that still others would in- 
crease the administrative powers of the 
President rather than diminishing them as 
some proponents of the report would lke. 
By way of summary, it is said that “Many 
good recommendations were made. Some 
were indifferent; some seemed bad. Still, 
half a loaf is better than no bread at all. 
Those citizens who want efficiency now 
have material to work with” (p. 47). In 
conclusion, it is suggested that our concern 
with the purely mechanical arrangements 
of government should now give way to 
concern with the role that government is 
expected to play in our national life, and 


- that a commission of equal eminence should ` 


be established for the purpose of studying 
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the proper functions of the national govern- 
ment. 
Rocer V. SHUMATE 
University of Nebraska 


EMMERICH, HERBERT. Essays on Federal 
Reorganization, Pp. x, 159. University, 
Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 
1950, $2.50. 


Herbert Emmerich, Director of the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, views 
federal reorganization as a process which 
has been tendered continuous by social 
dynamics and man’s innumerable efforts to 
mprove governmental administration. Ma- 
jor efforts at reorganization, from the 
Dockery-Cockrell Commission of 1893 to 
the Hoover Commission, have marked 
every decade of our time. Countless 
other less generalized reforms have re- 
mained inconspicuous. The author con- 
siders that the main accomplishment of 
these efforts is the development of the 
President and his staff as a focus of 
nanagerial control and policy co-ordination. 
The struggle has been continuous, for the 
influences which have obstructed dre endur- 
ing in nature. Chief among these are the 
pressures for Bureau autonomy and free- 
dom from managerial controls and policy 
direction. Although granting that auton- 
omy has advantages, the author seeks ar- 
rangements both to preserve them and 
assure that the general purposes of govern- 
ment will prevail over the particular. A 
rational structural organization is seen as 
one important means to this end. 

Within this framework, Emmerich ex- 
amines the contributions of the two prin- 
cipal reorganization efforts, the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management 
of 1937 and the Hoover Commission. The 
signal contribution of the President’s Com- 
mitttee was its pioneering emphasis upon 
the duty of the President, aided by a well- 
developed staff, to provide management and 
policy direction of the Executive branch. 
The Hoover Commission furthered this 
theme by proposing to strengthen the Pres- 
ident’s staff arms and to solidify the line of 
command of departmental management, all 
toward the end of an energetic and in- 
tegrated chief executive. To be sure, 
countervailing tendencies also appear in 
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the Hoover recommendations. The Com- 
mission favors decentralization in personnel 
administration, in the management of field 
services, and as a guiding principle in 
Federal-State relations. The author finds 
these recommendations vague and unpene- 
trating and, in such form, potential threats 
to strong central management. 

In a final chapter, Emmerich catalogues 
the unfinished business of federal reor- 
ganizations. Among his items are the lack 
of a comprehensive planning staff, means 
for affording an integrated consideration 
of basic national policies on national se- 
curity and full employment, improvement 
of government personnel, and a redefining 
of the place of the independent regulatory 
commission. 

This book is an‘ invaluable response to 
our need of a general analytical essay on 
governmental reorganizations. The insights 
are astute and numerous. There are new 
and illuminating facts offered with as- 
surance by an author who participated in 
the work of the President’s Committee of 
‘1937 and has observed closely and wisely 
the shifting administrative scene in Wash- 
ington. - 

Louis W. KoENIG 

New York University 
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NESOTA. The Welfare State: Menace or 
Millennium? Pp. vii, 58. Minneapolis, 
1950, No price. 

The brochure under review constitutes 
the third in a series of annual public lec- 
tures on problems of current interest in 
the social sciences. The lectures are in- 
tended to be semi-popular treatments of 
social issues, and so presumably they are 
not expected to make contributions to 
scientific knowledge or to systematic anal- 
ysis. Even granted the objective, perhaps 
because of the limitations of space (four 
fifteen-page lectures), the reader is left 

- with a sense of disappointment. 

The first lecture, by Professor of Social 

Work John C. Kindleigh, is entitled “The 
If the inten- 
„tion of those who planned the series was 
to have this lecture define the issues, it 
must be judged something less than success- 
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ful, for each of the subsequent lecturerers 
felt the necessity of presenting his own, 
distinctive, definition of “welfare state.” 
Professor Kindleigh performs the service 
of showing that this country has from the 
very beginning accepted a broad respon- 
sibility for welfare and that the arguments 
used against new ventures in this direc- 
tion in the early and middle years of the 
republic are the same as those we hear 
today. i . 

In what appeals to the reviewer as the 
best of the lectures, the political scientist, 
Professor Asher N. Christensen, discusses 
the political implications of the welfare 
state, making a distinction, unlike his pred- 
ecessor in the series, between the welfare 
state and the American state of the nine- 
teenth century. He believes that the most 
striking political repercussion will be an 
intensification of the movement toward fed- 
eral centralization, and he argues persua- 
sively that this shift need not involve any 
loss of democratic control. 

An economist, Professor Dale Yoder, 
essays to measure the costs of the welfare 
state. He finds that current proposals will 
cost the 1950 wage earner (who earns about 
$50 a week, on the average) anywhere from 
$7.50 to $15.00 per week. If he wants 
the package now of course he must sacrifice 
something else. If he takes it gradually, 
over the next thirty years, it is reasonable 
tc assume that even the de luxe model can 
be paid for entirely out of gains in produc- 
tivity. All plans, however, must be care- 
fully watched for indirect costs. Schemes 
which tend to limit the mobility of labor, 
for example, might well involve far more 
in indirect costs, through interference with 
the optimum combination of the factors of 
production, than they do in direct costs. 
Unfortunately, Professor Yoder makes no 
attempt to analyze pending proposals with 
respect to this important consideration. In- 
stead he concludes his lecture with desul- 
tory comments on present pension pro- 
posals, intended to support his assertion 
that they are “no bargains.” 

The concluding lecture, by Dr. John E. 
Anderson, Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare of the University of Min- 
nesota, discusses the question whether the 
welfare state interferes with self-reliance 
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and creativity. He has both fears and 
hopes, the latter being based upon con- 
fidence in our scientific techniques for 
measuring what is happening to the qual- 
ities referred to and in our educational 
techniques for correcting any adverse 
trends. 
J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
Swarthmore College 


American POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Toward a More Responsible Two-party 
System. A Report of the Committee on 
Political Parties (supplement to Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, September, 
1950). Pp. xi, 99. Washington, 1950, 
and New York: Rinehart & Company, 
1950. $1.00. = 
This report represents the results of four 

years’ study and meditation upon our party 
system by a committee of the American 
Political Science Association. American 
parties, the committee observes, “operate as 
two loose associations of state and local 
organizations, with very little national ma- 
chinery and very little national cohesion.” 
The result, it argues, is a system danger- 
ously inadequate to the requirements of 
responsible national government in the 
twentieth century. The committee’s ob- 
jective is to transform the present sprawl- 
ing and illogical setup into a centralized 
and logical system which will define alterna- 
tive policies with clarity and will guarantee 
their execution through improved means of 
party discipline. 

In detail, the committee’s recommenda- 
tions project a formidable new administra- 
tive apparatus to be imposed upon our 
present system. Prominent among many 
proposals ig a Party Council, made up of 
fifty top national and state leaders, meeting 
at least four times a year to consider issues 
of policy. The National Convention should 
become a genuine organ of party delibera- 
tion, meeting biennially, and drawing up 
national platforms at each meeting. With- 
in Congress, party members should be 
bound by the party caucus and “expect dis- 
approval” when they disregard the caucus 
decision. 

The best way perhaps to bring the rather 
elaborate blueprint down to reality is to 
ask a few specific questions. How could 
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i majority of the Party Council conceivably 
bind President Truman or Senator Taft to 
policy decisions? How is the party or- 
ganization to exhibit its “disapproval” of 
mavericks and dissenters? Indeed, more 
fundamentally, around which issues is the 
party to be organized? If the proposed 
system had gone into effect in 1938, should. 
the criteria have been Roosevelt’s domestic 
policy or his foreign policy? What should 
the criteria be today? Should Dewey be a 
Democrat, and, if not, what should Hoover 
be? 

Across the blueprint there evidently falls 
the shadow of an infatuation with the 
British party system (as it is understood or 
misunderstood in the United States). The 
committee’s proposals could hardly work 
without a reorganization of our parties on 
taut ideological lines. Yet one must ques- 
tion (as the report never does) not only 
whether such a reorganization is feasible, 
but also whether it is desirable. May not 
our existing system be better suited to the 
genius of a country considerably more far- 
flung, diverse and heterogeneous than Brit- 
ain? Is not the fact that each party has a 
liberal and conservative wing a genuine 
source of national strength and cohesion? 
The result is, of course, that no group can 
have the desperate feeling that all options 
are foreclosed, all access to power barred, 
by the victory of the opposition: there will 
always be somebody in a Democratic ad- 
ministration on whose shoulders business 
can weep, and even a Republican adminis- 
tration will have somewhere a refuge for 
labor. If the party division were strictly 
ideological, each presidential election would 
subject national unity to a fearful test. 
We must remember that the one election 
when our parties stood irrevocably on ques- 
tions of principle was the election of 1860. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. ` 

Harvard University 


OGLE, Marpury BLADEN, Jr. Public Opin- 
ton and Political Dynamics. Pp. xvi, 362. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1950. $3.50. 


This text differs in several important re- `- 


spects from others in the field of public. 
opinion. It is shorter than most, and the 
treatment of familiar topics is quite sum- 
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mary. Emphasis is placed upon theory and 
generalization. There is a marked absence 
of illustration. The style is lucid, but so 
lacking in vividness and incisiveness as to 
blunt interest. Sources are for the. most 
part secondary, and there is little that is 
new or arresting in the volume as a whole. 
For beginning students the much earlier 
volume of Odegard, The American Public 
Mind, which covers much the same ground, 
is far more exciting and challenging. For 
advanced students Ogle’s presentation is too 
elementary. 

In scope this little volume follows the 
traditional pattern with chapters on democ- 
racy and public opinion, the meaning of 
public opinion, social and psychological de- 
terminants, the family, church, and schools, 
propaganda, press, radio and motion pic- 
tures, and public opinion” measurement. 
The author devotes more than the usual 
amount of attention to the role of myth, 
with particular reference to the theories of 
democracy, communism, and fascism. The 
most serious omission, at least from the 
point of view of the political scientist, is 
the absence of chapters on government and 
public opinion and of adequate treatment 
of current problems of public opinion faced 
by the United States on both the domestic 
and international fronts. Notwithstanding 
their brevity, the chapters on “The Mean- 
ing of Public Opinion,” “Propaganda,” and 
“Measurement of Public Opinion” are help- 
ful. - 

The text cites few references, but con- 
tains an appended list of some 125 selected 
readings. The annotations, however, are 
far from satisfactory, and in some cases 
misleading. For example, Lasswell was not 
the author of Propaganda and Dictatorship 
(see p. 343), and the annotation gives a 
wholly eroneous idea of the contents of that 
book. 

Harwoop L. Crips 

Princeton University 


PorrardD, Francis E., Beatrice E. Pot- 
LARD, and Ropert S. W. Porttarp. De- 
mocracy and the Quaker Method. Pp. 
160. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. $3.00. 


This book has as its thesis the acceptable 
proposition that democracy, particularly in 
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phases of decision making, is not now a 
completely finished and satisfying process. 
It is the further belief of the British au- 
thors, who gather data from the procedures 
of the Friends—called Quakers—that the 
Quaker processes of self-government can 
show the ways to “get agreement on issues 
which may stormily divide a meeting, and 
how, in fact, the synthesis of opinion may 
produce something better than would result 
from victory for one side or the other.” 

The book is divided fairly everly be- 
tween a discussion of the theory supporting 
the Quaker attitude on reaching religious 
and business consensus and some case his- 
tories illustrating how serious factional 
differences were resolved into harmony. 
There are also appendixes, discussing the 
psychological aspects of the Quaker 
method. 3 

To one nurtured in a sincere, moralistic, 
but intellectually cautious Quaker commu- 
nity, this book is at once a pleasure, a 
record of disappointment, and a welcome 
reopening of an old but neglected prob- 
lem. 

It is a pleasure to see how a religious 
fellowship has recognized quite inductively 
and experimentally the need for a theory 
of “consensus.” It is valuable to see how 
often and well the theory has become prac-. 
tice, how its characteristics have been given ~ 
documentation, and how mutual consent 
without formal vote has been accomplished. 

It is disappointing not only to remember 
that the Quaker method has failed on oc- 
casions, but to conclude that the authors 
do not consider fully limitations upon their 
theory imposed by human frailty, size of 
organization, and the traditions of political 
constituencies. The authors, too, under- 
estimate the useful devices which each 
current democracy affords minorities and 
individuals for their protection. 

This book, nevertheless, reopens an im- 
portant issue. It is quite applicable to the 
thousands of comparatively small, often 
nongovernmental, organizations which exist 
in a democracy. These govern ouz lives 
in a majority of ways; they give lip service 
to democracy, but they often have little 
of democracy within themselves. Aside 
from the interest it would have to anyone 
wishing to refine democratic process, this 
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book is remedial reading for those who 
would goyern rather than represent, for the 
intolerant majorities, and for those who 
would debate rather than, seek objectivity. 
The Pollards offer much to those who meet 
in small groups and town meetings just as 
a contemplative rereading of The Federal- 
ist, No. 10, by Madison, would offer much 
to the contending parliamentary captains of 
our time. 
ALFRED HAINES COPE 
Syracuse University 


Wacer, PAuL W. (Ed.). County Govern- 
ment Across the Nation. Pp. xiii, 817. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1950. $7.50, 


All teachers of local government should 
find this book useful. It contains more 
material, and more representative material, 
on American counties, townships, and 
school districts than has ever been as- 
sembled in any volume. One town in each 
New England state, and one county in 
every other state, is discussed in some 
detail. Professor -Wager, who served as 
general editor of this book, wrote ten of 
these chapters on the individual towns or 
counties; in addition, he wrote a 41-page 
general introduction and four chapters on 
the principal types of local government. 
The remainder of the fifty-three chapters 
were written by professors of political 
science in various colleges or universities 
and by public officials. 

Some of the studies of particular counties 
ale very good indeed; others, however, 
seem overcautious and uncritical; still 
others read like summaries from the guide- 
books of the WPA writers’ project. They 
do present, nevertheless, a fair sampling 
from the great variety of local government 
forms in use in the United States. 

In our preoccupation with national and 
international problems of government and 
administration we have neglected local 
government, especially the American 
county. “Taking the country as a whole,” 
writes Professor Wager on page 31, “‘it is 
apparent that the structure of county gov- 
ernment is not well suited to the tasks 
which it has to perform. In many instances 
it does not conform in area with a social 
and economic area , , , it has too limited a 
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tax base....In a third of the states, 
the presence of townships prevents even a 
county-wide attack on its problems... . 
Moreover, the counties lack the powers 
which they need to meet present day prob- 
lems.” Probably few students of local gov- 
ernment will disagree with these or the 
other criticisms that Professor Wager 
makes. 

There certainly was a need for such a 
book as this, but it is most regrettable that 
the costs of publishing have increased so 
much that a basic study such as this must 
sell for $7.50. Many students in courses 
in local government will have to read it 
in their libraries when they should buy 
and keep it. 

Dayton D. McKean 

Dartmouth College 


Dawes, CHARLES G. Journal of the Mc- 
Kinley Years. Pp. xxiv, 458. Chicago: 
The Lakeside Press, 1950. $3.00. 

This book takes us back to a remarkable 
period in the life of Charles G. Dawes, 
1893-1913. Few people now recall that 
Dawes at the age of 31 was second in com- 
mand of the Republican national campaign 
in 1896, and that he was a close personal 
confidant of President McKinley. 

The Dawes Journal has been edited by 
Bascom N. Timmons, who supplies a very 
good 15-page “Foreword” to single out the 
high spots and lay the background for the 
Journal. Dawes states ‘in his Journal that 
he is writing his account of daily events for 
his‘children. He deals with so many public 
figures and events that there is something 
here also fox the political historians. 

The Journal contains some interesting 
sidelights on the bitterness between Mark 
Hanna and Theodore Roosevelt, how Hanna 
worked strenuously to prevent Roosevelt’s 
nomination -as Vice-President, and how 
much Roosevelt distrusted Hanna’s inten- 
tions aftér McKinley’s assassination. Here 
and there one runs across a few nuggets 
of character appraisal when Dawes lets 
down his hair. Unfortunately, these nug- 
gets are difficult to find, and the book is 
cluttered up with irrelevant, minor, and 
family observations. 

The book gets better as it proceeds. In 
the early years Dawes tried to make an 
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entry nearly every day, and the result is 
a very boring and totally humorless cat- 
alogue of petty business and political deals, 
guests for luncheon or dinner, and the plays 
and operettas he attended (without even 
the benefit of dramatic criticism). Later 
on, when he cannot find time for daily 
entries, the longer entries are better be- 
cause they give some retrospect. 

The exasperating feature of this book 
is that it rarely takes the reader behind 
the scenes to record what either Dawes or 
his important associates were ‘talking or 
thinking about. Take, for example, this 
entry for January 1, 1896: “Arrived Co- 
lumbus. Spent the morning with Governor 
McKinley and took my New Year’s dinner 
with the Governor and his wife at their 
rooms at Neil House. Joe Smith, the 
Governor’s Secretary, was also present. 
Had a very enjoyable and confidential time. 
Went over the Governor’s plans pretty 
fully. We are working hard in Ulinois for 
the Governor, and he fully appreciates it.” 

Or take this Journal entry of June 17, 
1896, the day before McKinley was nom- 
inated for President: “Was busy at hotel 
until Convention met. Our little party sat 
together. Thurston made a magnificent 
speech, although it was short. We went 
to second session, Dined at St. Nicholas 
in the evening, and went to see the Mc- 
Kinley parade. Had many conferences 
with Hanna and others during all the week 
relative to the Vice Presidency, and de- 
voted much time to matter. Definitely ar- 
ranged Illinois matter.” . 

Every now and then there is a flash of 
interest, such as the entry for September 
11, 1896: “At lunch with Mr. Hanna who 
handed me an envelope containing 50 one 
thousand dollar bills—being the contribu- 
tion of a railroad to the Republican cam- 
_ paign fund. Deposited a check for a 
similar amount from another source.” + 

But the entries, even after McKinley 
became President, unfortunately lapse into 
gems like this one of January 24, 1899: 
“Was at the White House for nearly two 
hours with the President in the cabinet 
room, as he received visitors. Talked over 
various matters with him. This is the 
anniversary of our marriage, and I took 
Caro a bunch of violets.” 
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Why waste paper to print such penetrat- 
ing observations? The negative effect is 
that McKinley had even less to say or do 
than Coolidge. i 

As noted above, the Journal improves 
as the years proceed, In 1904, Dawes 
again had a key spot in Republican Na- 
tional Committee headquarters, and his re- 
marks are sharply revealing. On August 
30, 1904, he noted: “The work of the 
National Committee runs smoothly. It 
gives me daily comfort to know that at 
last we have a committee whose work is 
untainted by fraud of any kind in its busi- 
ness departments. ... In the past the 
stealing has been done by subordinates and 
bureau chiefs who would take commissions 
for letting contracts. I can see now that 
much must have been taken in this way in 
the 1896 campaign in spite of the checks 
Dan Wing and I provided to prevent it.” 

In summary, this is a dull book with 
occasional passages which make it worth 
examining. 

- KENNETH W. HECHIER 

Washington, D. C. 


Errrson, Worm Henry. A Self-govern- 
ing Dominion: California, 1849-1860. 
Pp. xi, 335. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1950. 
$4.50. 


Professor Ellison has written an interest- 
ing book, composed of ten chapters, or 
ten essays, on the early history of Cali- 
fornia from 1848 to 1860. Each essay is 
so complete and independent of the others 
that the reader could very easily begin with 
the last chapter instead of the first without 
losing much, if any, of the human interest 
or of the historical significance of the study. 

The first half of the book deals with the 
Mexitan War, the conquest of Caliiornia, 
the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo, the dis- 
covery of gold, the tremendous influx of 
people from all parts of the world, the 
steps leading toward self-government, the 
disagreements in Washington, the calling 
of the California Constitutional Conven- 
tion, the delegates to the convention and 
their personalıties and handicaps, the state 
constitution and its ratification, the elec- 
tion of a governor, a state legislature, two 


` representatives to the United States Con- 
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gress and two senators, the petition for 
statehood, the efforts of Clay and Bell 
to reach a satisfactory compromise, the 
great debate in the Senate in March, 1850, 
the admission of California as the thirty- 
sixth state in the Union, and the com- 
plicated problem of land ownership. 

The last half of the study discusses such 
interesting subjects as the California In- 
dians, the fight within California to divide 
the state—the northern or mining counties 
to be the state of California and the south- 
ern or agricultural counties to become the 
territory of Colorado—the public lynchings 
and the rise of vigilantes and the efforts of 
the latter to protect their property and to 
restore order through illegal practices, and, 
finally, the intrigues of leading California 
politicians, including such interesting per- 
sonalities as William M. Gwin, David C. 
Broderick, Milton S. Latham, John B. 
Weller, and David S. Terry. 

The book is interesting, well written, in- 
formative, and authoritative. I have read 
every word in the study and enjoyed it. 
The study deserves a wide circulation, and 
every Californian should read it. 

It would be a remarkable book indeed 
if the reviewer could find nothing within 
its covers to criticize; therefore, the follow- 
ing paragraphs contain a few adverse 
criticisms. 

The author devotes considerable space 
to the early efforts to make California a 
state in the union. He brings into his 
study the names of many prominent men 
who played a conspicuous part in the com- 
promise measures of 1850. Stephen A. 
Douglas, however, is not mentioned until 
after the breakdown of Clay’s Omnibus 
Bill on July 31, 1850; yet Douglas was 
probably California’s greatest champion for 
statehood in the United States Congress. 
The Little Giant was chairman of the im- 
portant Senate Committee on Territories, 
and he worked almost incessantly to give 
California a lawful government. Douglas, 
aš early as December, 1848, introduced a 
bill in the Senate to admut California, New 
Mexico, and the remaining Mexican cession 
into the union as one state under the name 
of California with the right to form new 
states out of any portion of the said ter- 
ritory which lies east of the Sierra Nevada 
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Mountains. When this failed he intro- ” 
duced, in the same Congress, another bill 
providing for the admission of California 
as a state with less ambitious territorial 
limits. When this likewise failed he sug- 
gested that New Mexico and California be 
admitted as two separate states. 

The author devotes five pages to the 
speeches of Calhoun, Webster, and Seward 
on the proposed compromise measures but 
he failed to mention Douglas’ great speech 
on the same subject in which he refuted 
in order Calhoun, Webster, Seward, and 
Davis. 

After Clay’s Omnibus Bill failed of pas- 
sage in the Senate on July 31, except that 
part pertaining to the Territory of Utah, 
Professor Ellison then mentions Douglas 
for the first time in these words: “At this 
point Douglas called up his bill for the 
Admission of California (Senate Bill 169), 
which had been proposed by the Committee 
on territories on March 25. This was the 
beginning of the direct march to the ac- 
ceptance of California. Since it had been 
expected that the committee of thirteen [of 
which Clay was Chairman] would provide a 
satisfactory bill for the admission of 
California, Douglas’ bill had not been con- 
sidered since April 19” (pp. 97-98). 

The reviewer begs to disagree with the 
statement that Douglas’ bill of March 25 
was not considered after April 19 until 
August 1. Douglas’ bill, as a matter of 
fact, was considered by the Committee of 
Thirteen, and when Clay rose on May 8 
to present to the Senate the report from the 
Committee of Thirteen he said: “A major- 
ity of the Committee . . . recommend to 
the Senate the passage of the bill reported 
by the Committee on Territories [March 
25] for the admission of California as a 
State in the Union.” 

The author also erred when he wrote: 
“In his Diary, March 5, 1848, James K. 
Polk records that he and General Taylor 
... rode to the Capitol at the time of 
Taylor’s inauguration...” (p. 22). Taylor 
was inaugurated President, March 5, 1849. 

The book, despite these criticisms, is 
an important study. The author has made 
a real contribution to historical scholarship 
and literature. The bibliography is ade- 
quate, and the format is excellent. The 
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study is also well annotated and satis- 
factorily indexed. 
: Georce D. HARMON 
Lehigh University 


Merk, Frepericx. Albert Gallatin and the 
Oregon Problem: A Study in Anglo- 
American Diplomacy. Pp. xi, 97. Cam- 
bridge, Mass : Harvard University Press, 
1950. $2.50 
This is a scholarly and well written 

monograph on the negotiations at London 

in 1826-27 between Albert Gallatin for the 

United States and the ministry of George 

Canning in an effort to settle the Oregon 

question. 

Canning, who requested the negotiations, 
had been stirred to action by officials of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and by alarm- 
ing reports from Washington that the 
United States was about to establish mil- 
itary control of the Oregon country. He 
now hoped to obtain a division of the 
territory along the Columbia River from 
the forty-ninth parallel to the sea. 

Yet as Professor Merk makes clear, there 
there was at the moment little hope of any 
such agreement. The United States had 
repeatedly insisted since the negotiations in 
1818 on the line of the forty-ninth parallel 
to the sea Inspired by ideological en- 
thusiasm for the expansion of democracy 
_ and by a deliberate policy of containment 
toward British North America, American 
officials consistently adopted an attitude of 
stern intransigence on the Oregon question, 
acting as though a “national interest of 
major importance” was involved. The 
Canning ministry, for its part, was ani- 
mated by a prevailing sentiment of hatred 
for the United States, by a strong sense of 
imperialist expansionism, and by a convic- 
tion that Oregon would some day become 
important in the China trade. Accordingly 
the negotiations deadlocked. The resultant 
convention provided merely for the in- 
definite extension of the joint occupation 
of Oregon, subject to termination by either 
party on a year’s notice. 


However, Canning in the course of the 


discussions gravely weakened the British 
claim to the area between the Columbia 
and the forty-ninth parallel by offering the 
United States an enclave in the region 
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roughly comprising the Olympic Peninsula. 
Also, Gallatin successfully defended the 
American contention that the conviction 


' for joint occupancy was a mere commercial 


agreement which did not preclude military 
occupation or the establishment of terri- 
torial government by either party. Finally, 
the indefinite extension of joint occupation 
was in itself highly favorable to American 
pretensions, since Oregon was virtually cer- 
tain to fill up mainly with American 
settlers. 

In brief, Gallatin’s brilliant defense of 
American interests was an important step 


‘toward American acquisition in 1846 of 


the entire region below the forty-ninth 
parallel. 
Atrrep H. KELLY 
Wayne University 


Jerrerson, THomas. The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 1: 1760-1776. 
Edited by Julian P. Boyd, Lyman H. 
Butterfield, and Mina R. Bryan Pp. 
lvii, 679. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. $10.00. 

It is seldom that a reviewer is fortunate 
enough to encounter a work which excites 
his wholehearted admiration and respect. 
But this is one such case. We have long 
needed an edition of the writings of 
Thomas Jefferson that would be both com- 
prehensive and definitive. Such a task was 
called for both because of the historic 
events wherein Jefferson participated or 
pioneered and because of the loftiness, in- 
ventiveness, and versatility of his intellect. 
A happy outcome of the Thomas Jefferson 
Bicentennial Commission is the series of 
volumes, of which the one under review 
is the first. The editor and his two as- 
sociates, to whom the gratitude of the 
world of scholarship is due, received the aid 
of Princeton University and its Press, of 
a distinguished advisory committee, and of 
a financial grant from the New York Times. 

The magnitude of their efforts can be 
gauged by the fact that the complete pub- 
lication is estimated to require some fifty 
volumes, each of seven hundred pages. It 
will embrace a complete coverage of all 
that Jefferson ever wrote—in the varied 
forms of public papers, treatises, essays 
and letters—and of much that was written 


, 
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to him by his contemporaries. How much 
new light will thus be thrown on the history 
of his period, as well as on the mind and 
personality of Jefferson, cannot yet be fully 
appreciated. But the editors offer a clue, 
quantitatively at least, in their statement 
that previous selections have included only 
one-third of the more than eighteen thou- 
sand letters written by Jefferson himself 
and only one-fifteenth of the still larger 
correspondence addressed to him. 

The opening volume, covering the years 
from 1760 to 1776, transports the reader 
through the experiences of an eighteen- 
year-old youth, who wished to “pursue my 
Studies in the Greek and Latin . and 
likewise learn something of Mathematics” 
to the thirty-four-year-old man who drafted 
the Declaration of Independence. Some of 
the celebrated Jeffersonian characteristics 
are well attested in this volume—the 
scholarship and rhythmic phrasing, the 
many-sidedness, the broad grasp of prin- 
ciple and painstaking care for detail, the 
elevated vision, and the earthy sagacity. 
The documents of greatest political signif- 
icance, such as the Declaration of the 
Causes and Necessity for taking up Arms, 
the Virginia Constitution, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, are introduced by 
expert editorial discussions concerning the 
stages of the drafting process and the 
respective contributions of Jefferson and 
others to the final form. The book reads, 
therefore, as more than a mere collection 
of documents. It serves as an X-ray into 
the functioning of a mind of rare quality. 

Lest Lipson 

University of California 


GOTTSCHALK, Louis. Understanding His- 
tory; A Primer of Historical Method. 
Pp. xix, 290, vii. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1950 Text ed. $2.50; library ed. 
$3.25. 

This is a very helpful, stimulating volume 
which, while achieving its aim as a primer 
or laboratory manual of historical method 
for the student of history, will hold the 
layman who is concerned about the public 
value of a “knowing” reading of history. 
In a readable manner, the Chicago pro- 
fessor, who looks upon history as partaking 
of “the nature of science, art, and philos- 
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ophy,” examines the objectives of histo- 
rians, then the methods, and, finally, the 
theory of history. 

“Despite persistent and widespread ap- 
prehensions,” Gottschalk notes, “the use of 
social science generalizations by the histo- 
rian is increasing’ (p. 252). But as a 
reminder, “some social-science concepts are 
based upon historical examples that the 
historian (or the social scientist as histo- 
rian) has selected only because he was 
interested in or under the influence of that 
very concept.” 

The author has in effect achieved a 
cogent and urbane statement of the value 
of history and historians without being in- 
hospitable to other disciplines. Indeed, one 
wishes that rather abrupt sections on “his- 
tory and psychology” and “historical gen- 
eralizations” could have been amplified, or 
that they may be developed later, by this 
perceptive scholar. 

Ricard H. Herve, 

Washington, D. C. 


Renier, G. N. History, Its Purpose and 
Method Pp. 272. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1950. $3.00. 


This book is a tightly written, broadly 
čonsidered plea for the application of prag- 
matism to, the writing of history. Histor- 
ical skills guided by an ethical imperative . 
should replace absolute standards, Renier 
argués, for realism, idealism, Marxism, and 
theologies, being absolute and dogmatic, are 
unreal and impractical guides The prag- 
matism of William James as matured by 
John Dewey is his inspiration. 

The book’s framework is useful for -its 
own description. Part One, “What is His- 
tory?”, distinguishes semantically between 
history as events and history as an account 
of events. Here Renier demonstrates the 
usefulness of history in managing society 
and in meeting fundamental psychological 
needs. In Part Two, “The Detection of 
Events,” Renier examines methodolgy. Per- 
haps most distinctive is his substitution of 
“trace” for “source” on the grounds that 
the preferred term implies that the “trace” 
is a part of an event which can be detected 
by working backwards from the trace by 
the employment of critical apparatus, dis- 
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ciplined and imformed: imagination, and 
common sense. His discussion of traces 
goes straightway into a scrutiny of doubt 
and certitude which leads to a praise 
of pragmatism. Part Three, “Telling the 
Story,” examines such problems of history 
writing as serialization and the role of 
outsize men. All these present the author 
with occasions for the development of his 
favorite theme, the repudiation of abso- 
lutes and the quest for a counterpoint of 
values and ethics, which, being workable, 
will lead to a report of superlative, yet rela- 
tive, accuracy. 

Always Renier the pragmatist is con- 
cerned with history as an operation, not 
an essence, as a seeking for happenings, 
not causes. Historians as pragmatists, he 
avers, while far from knowing how they 
know, must act as if they had indeed laid 
hold of facts. At least, Renier insists, 
pragmatic methods, being neither universal 
nor sacred, do not lead to enforcement by 
concentration camps. History is an act of 
ethics, not an act of faith. Using psy- 
chological concepts of ambivalence, he 
holds that dogmatism and certainty are 
psychologically and perhaps inevitably 
linked to doubt and scepticism. 

Renier’s knowledge is wide, and his 
choice of words is often unusual and fit- 
ting; however at times he seems to choose 
words like a baton-twirler. Here is a book 
for individuals who wish to think deeply 
on questions which may affect little their 
historical methodology but which will en- 
rich their minds and mellow their toler- 
ances. The final value attached to this 
work by a reader rests, I suspect, on his 
feelings toward pragmatism. 

GARLAND DowNuM 

Arizona State College 
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Burns, ArTHUR F. New Facts on Busi- 
ness Cycles. Twentieth Annual Report 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Pp. 83. New York, 1950. No 
price. 

This report announces the National Bu- 
reau’s publication program for the near 
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future, and it gives a brief account of some 
empirical findings to be presented and dis- 
cussed in these publications. The list in- 
cludes Wesley Mitchell’s unfinished book 
(What Happens during Business Cycles?) 
as well as Moses Abramovitz’s volume 
on inventories and Occasional Papers by 
Creamer, Hultgren, Moore, and others. 
Merely a few results are submitted in ad- 
vance to the reader of the Annual Report, 
but these are interesting and well suited 
for creating curiosity in what is to follow. 
For example, we learn from this Report 
that that percentage of all time series ex- 
amined which expands (moves upward) at 
any one time, starts falling six months or 
a year earlier than business activity in the 
aggregative sense, and that a similar lead 
is observable on the upturn. In other 
words, prior to the downturn expansion 
starts becoming a less typical characteristic 
of all time series examined, and pricr to the 
upturn contraction starts becoming a less 
typical characteristic (in the sense that the 
behavior of an increasing percentage of all 
time series is getting to be contrary to the 
behavior of aggregate business activity). 
A similar relationship was establishéd for 
profits. The percentage of all firms whose 
profits fall at any one time starts increas- 
ing before total profits fall and the anal- ° 
ogous relationship is observable around 
the lower turning point. These and other 
findings may prove useful for properly 
qualified “forecasting,” although tke Report 
emphasizes that the changes in economic 
organization and episodic and random fac- 
tors make each business cycle a unique con- 
figuration of events. 
WILLIAM FELLNER 
University of California 


Bourornc, KENNETH E A Reconstruction 
of Economics. Pp. xiv, 311. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1950. $4 50. 


This book is intended for the specialist 
in economic theory and not for the layman. 
It presupposes a professional knowledge of 
economic theory. The general reader with 
a deficiency ın mathematics will be unable 
to follow some of the theory. It is easy 
to agree with Professor Boulding that the 
title of the book is too pretentious. “It is 
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not particularly revolutionary; the building 
blocks are arranged differently, but the 
student will find most of the old blocks 
here.” 

Professor Boulding wrote this book be- 
cause of his dissatisfaction with the present 
state of economic theory as generally re- 
ceived and taught. He was dissatisfied be- 
cause of the failure of economics to in- 
tegrate itself into the general body of social 
science, because of the deficiency of existing 
capital theory, and because of the failure of 
Keynesian macroeconomics to distinguish 
between the exchange or payment process 
and the processes of production, consump- 
tion, income, and outgo. 

To overcome these dissatisfactions the 
author divides his book into two parts. 
Part I deals with microeconomics, and 
Part II treats macroeconomics. In his 
first two chapters the author outlines the 
general setting in which economics, as a 
separate discipline, lies, Then he tries to 
overcome his dissatisfaction with the theory 
of the firm. 

In Chapter 10 he begins his treatment of 
macroeconomics with a discussion of the 
nature and significance of economic ag- 
gregates. “This is followed by a theory of 
output and employment and a macroeco- 
nomic theory of distribution. It is this 
latter theory which Professor Boulding 
feels is perhaps the most original and con- 
troversial section of his book. 

In Chapter’16 on the economics of gov- 
ernment, a theory of taxation is developed, 
and in a final and very brief chapter he 
discusses economic cybernetics, secular in- 
flation, and the future of capitalism. 

Professor Boulding says that, “Although 
I should certainly accept the title of a 
Keynesian and, with all modern economists, 
owe an enormous debt to Keynes’s brilliance 
of insight and imaginative sweep, his sys- 
tem shows a number of weaknesses which 
have not been corrected by his followers.” 
He believes that the theory he propounds 
represents a return to a more classical type 
of theory, that “it is closer to Mill than to 
Marshall, and represents an attempt to set 
the classical ‘macroeconomics’ on a firmer 
foundation.” 

The future teacher.and student of eco- 
nomic doctrines will find this book of in- 
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terest as an attempt to refine a major 
current doctrine. 
Fren M. Jones 
University of Illinois 


Pratt, Warrace E., and Dorotay Goop 
(Eds.). World Geography of Petroleum. 
Pp. 464. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press for The American Geograph- 
ical Society, 1950. $7.50. 

The special province of geography is 
comparative regional description and anal- 
ysis. It is the application of such com- 
parative analysis to one of the world’s most 
significant resources that occupies more 
than 400 of the 464 pages of this book and 
that gives it its greatest value. The com- 
parative statistical compilations, the exten- 
sive bibliographies, the excellent maps and 
photographs, the simple but adequate ex- 
planations of technical matters—all these 
may be found, albeit in scattered sources 
—but the regional analyses and compar- 
isons are unique. 

Each chapter is written by an expert in 
the subject or region under discussion and 
the editors, one a petroleum geologist with 
a lifetime of experience throughout the 
world and the other a well-known editor of 
geographical publications, have shown real 
genius in integrating their efforts. 

The first short chapter contains a brief 
description of the geologic conditions under 
which petroleum may occur and the limita- 
tions which affect its concentration and dis- 
covery. This is accompanied by a world 
map showing possible petroliferous areas 
and actual fields. The second chapter 
briefly examines the functional organization 
of the petroleum industry. 

The bulk- of the text is devoted to 
regional analyses. These are well-organized 
to allow for illuminating generalization on 
a world-wide scale, plus usefully detailed 
local differentiation. Each major part of 
the world (such as “The Caribbean Area 
as a Whole”) is described in a separate 
chapter. This is followed by chapters on 
each of the separate parts, or countries, 
of the region. 

The special usefulness of the geographic, 
or regional-comparative, approach is illus- 
trated in Eugene Stebinger’s chapter on the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Here 
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is a brief summary of the significant areal 
and climatic information, then a brief anal- 
ysis of the tremendous area of potential 
oil-bearing land, followed by a study of the 
developed fields. He correlates the very 
small area of development with the water 
routes which have, alone, made exploitation 
possible in the past. He concludes that the 
Soviet Union has more than twice as much 
potential oil area as the United States and 
may, with anything like the intensity of 
-development applied in this country, even- 
tually produce more than one and one-half 
times as much oil. He is, however, careful 
to pomt out the geography of the Soviet 
Union and its oil resources which makes 
such a degree of utilization much harder 
in that country. 

A very useful portion of the regional 
analysis consists of chapters on “Petroleum 
in Polar Areas” and “Petroleum on the 
Continental Shelves.” Both the arctic and 
antarctic regions are geologically potential 
oil-bearing areas, and the existence of oil 
within the Arctic Circle has been proven. 
The problems of low temperatures as they 
affect operating crews, drilling, and trans- 
portation are examined, and it is concluded 
that they are far from insurmountable if 
-~ market factors favor exploitation. As to 
the continental shelf, the chapter by the 
senior editor concludes that the geological 
conditions there indicate a volume of po- 
tential petroliferous rock “more than dou- 
ble the estimated volume of favorable sedi- 
ments within the land areas.” 

A final chapter of the regional analysis 
entitled “The Major Areas of Discovered 
and Prospective Oil” is a very effective 
summary, in five pages, of the world geog- 
raphy of petroleum as a resource. 

The final section of some seventy pages 
on “Aspects of Utilization” may perhaps 
contain the greatest direct interest for 
social scientists. Here are chapters on 
“Availability—Today and Tomorrow” (by 
Kirtley F. Mather), “Geographical Aspects 
of—Use m World War O” (by the Army- 
Navy Petroleum Board), “World Patterns 
of Civilian Utilization” (by John F. Frey), 
a very useful critique of statistical sources 
(by A. Van Barkalow), and, finally, “The 
Effect of World Distribution of Petroleum 
on the Power and Policy of Nations” (by 
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Herbert Feis). The appendix contains 
comparative statistics, conversion tables, 
an extensive bibliography, and a glossary. 
The care used in editing and publishing this 
book is indicated by the sue of the index: 
it occupies twenty-seven double-column 
pages. 
Lester E. Kumi 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Sorre, Max. Les Fondements de la géo- 
graphie humaine. Tome II: Les Fonde- 
ments techniques, Part 2. Pp. 430. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1950. 
1000 fr. 

In this volume, Professor Sorre continues 
his presentation of the Human Geography 
of the world, describing many economic 
activities from the premature stage up to 
modern industrial development. Again 
one is struck by the width of his knowledge, 
especially in details. It is in our time of 
specialization a surprise to find a geog- 
rapher who knows all phases of geography 
of the world so well. Moreover each chap- 
ter contains a wealth of reference material 
somewhat heavy on the Latin side but, just 
because of that, most valuable. It is un- 
derstandable that such a book is not light 
reading, and it needs courage as well as 
grim determination to read it from cover 
to cover. 

There is however one outstanding weak- 
ness. There are only a few maps and charts, 
and a book of this kind should have a large 
number. But that would not be so bad if 
those which are given were well selected 
and were referred to in the text. There 
are in most cases no references at all in 
the text to the maps or charts, and of those 
given some of them are self-explanatory, 
others are not. Here are some examples: 

The chapter on soil fertility and the use 
of a period of fallowness is illustrated by 
a map of the use of the land around a small 
village in the Alsace. It is a complicated 
map with different shadings and many fig- 
ures, but there is no key at all, and in the >- 
text the map is not referred to. In the 
chapter on steel production is a little chart 
of the capacity of the steel mills in Britain 
between 1840 and 1925. Why stop at 
1925? Again there is no reference in the 
text. I could take practically any illustra-, 
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tion and find the same lack of correlation 
between the text and the map or chart. 

The worst case is a world map of zone 
aridity taken from a map published by de 
Martonne in 1942 (this time the map is 
mentioned in the text). The key to the 
map is wrong, calling the semi-arid zone 
deserts and vice versa, but that mistake this 
reviewer excuses. Unexcusable however, is 
the lack of care in copying. de Martonne’s 
map. New Guinea and New Zealand are 
now presented as semi-arid regions, but it 
would be difficult to convince an American 
G.I. who fought in New Guinea that he was 
living in a semi-arid environment. 

I have probably put too much stress on 
the weaknesses of the book because my 
general impression is one of admiration and 
praise. Professor Sorre had not yet com- 
pleted his study—the volume on “Habitat” 
is still to come. But already his funda- 
mental book is a source of information un- 
equalled in the field of modern geography. 

S. VAN VALKENBURG 

Clark University 


NELSEN, A. M. Economic and Industrial 
Geography. Pp. xxiii, 728. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1950. 
$6.75. 

Professor Nielsen’s book is a welcome 
addition to the rapidly growing list of text- 
books dealing with the field of -economic 
geography. To date, each text has out- 
standing features, many of them unique, so 
that there will soon be, if in fact there is 
not already, a text suitable for almost every 
instructor’s whims. This particular volume 
apparently was written with the idea that 
it might be used (1) by students who have 
not had any prerequisites, or (2) by those 
who have had the essentials of geography. 
In trying to meet the needs of both groups 
of students, however, the book obviously 
loses much. But this organization is de- 
fensible, since many schools of business 
allow only a quarter or a semester for the 
course in economic geography and no time 
whatsoever for any foundation work. In 
departments where the students have two 
quarters or two semesters for the essentials 
or principles, many professors, including 
the reviewer, will feel that too much space 
in Nielsen is devoted to background and 
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in many instances too little to the real sub- 
ject of economic geography. 

To the reviewer, the outstanding and 
most noteworthy features are: (1) The 
simple, easy-reading and interesting style. 
(2) The point of view of the author that 
his book is not a gazetteer or an exhaustive 
study of each topic, but is rather a pres- 
entation of basic, scientific principles of 
economic geography. (3) The topical ap- 
proach—this seems greatly superior to the 
regional approach. (4) The superb photo- 
graphs—few texts can equal Professor Niel- 
sen’s in this respect. (5) The really in- 
formative captions—a good example is the 
caption under the photo on page 551 deal- 
ing with fumes from copper smelters. (6) 
Chapter 17—“Fibers and Fiber Industries.” 
(7) Chapter 23—‘‘Fundamentals of Man- 
ufacturing and Site Location.” (8) The 
discussion problems at the end of each 
chapter; these are carefully thought out. 

To the reviewer, the outstanding weak- 
nesses appear to be: (1) The paucity of 
maps, particularly distribution maps of 
crops, minerals, fisheries, industries, and so 
forth. Many professors meet this weak- 
ness, of course,-by using in class the large 
wall maps of the Finch World Products 
Series. But these maps are effective only 
when the class is small. (2) Too much 
emphasis is placed upon industrial processes 
—for example, sugar milling. (3) the lim- 
ited treatment of minerals—for example, the 
new iron ore discoveries in Venezuela and 
Liberia and the iron ore deposits of Brazil 
which comprise about one-fourth of those 
of the world. More stress also should have 
been laid upon the importance of Bolivian 
tin to the United States, and more should 
have been said regarding the Longhorn 
Smelter at Texas City. Aluminum and 
magnesium have also been inadequately 
treated (4) Such terms as “East Indies” 
should no longer be employed (page 553). 
(5) Too much of the text is focused on the 
United States with too little attention being 
devoted to the rest of the world. (6) The 
material on the population of the United 
States is obsolescent The author relies 
almost solely on P. K. Whelpton’s Fore- 
cast of the Population of the United States 
1945-1975 (Bureau of the Census, 1947), 
showing no awareness that in important re- 
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spects this valuable work has been rendered 
obsolete by notable demographic develop- 
ments in 1945-1950. Among other things, 
deaths have been fewer than anticipated; 
births in the five years ending June 1950 
were 18.0 million, whereas Whelpton’s fa- 
vored projection assumed 13.5 million; and 
net in-migration, which Whelpton’s quoted 
projection ignored, and which the Census 
Bureau’s favored “forecast” of February 
14, 1949 (Series P-25, No. 18) assumed 
as one million in the eight years ending 
June 1955, nearly reached this figure in 
the three years endnig June 1950. Also, 
the number of households has risen much 
faster than the earlier Census Bureau esti- 
mates quoted on Page 672 would indicate. 
Hence Instructors and students using Niel- 
sen’s Economic and Industrial Geography 
should be warned to keep abreast of forth- 
coming data from the 1950 census and 
later studies including revisions of projec- 
tions now standing. 

The length of this review precludes men- 
tioning more than a few of the eye-catch- 
ing errors: (1) “Humidity is generally low 
in the subtropical areas... .” (What 
about east sides of continents in the Sub- 
tropical Zone?) (2) On Page 198, the au- 
thor lists the chief grains, including corn. 
Then he says, “All are grasses, probably 
first cultivated in Western Asia.” Corn 
most certainly is not an Asiatic contribu- 
tion. (3) On Page 212, Professor Nielsen 
speaks of itinerant labor following the 
wheat crop from Texas northwards and also 
of the thousands of Italians who normally 
move across the ocean annually to harvest 
the wheat of Argentina. The combine has 
largely restricted this movement. (4) On 
Page 245, the author says the potato is 
indigenous to Colombia and adjacent areas 
in the Andes. Peru might well be substi- 
tuted for Colombia. (5) Pages 339-340 
The author in one place says Peruvian cot- 
ton is short staple, and on the next page 
long staple. It is long staple. (6) On 
Pages 358 ff., “All of the jute fiber of com- 
merce is produced in India, chiefly in the 
province of Bengal.” Not a word is said 
regarding the importance of jute in Paki- 
stan. (7) Page 397. In discussing animal 
fibers in Peru, the llama and vicuña are 
named, but not the alpaca, which is more 
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important than either of the others as a 
source of fiber. Alpaca wool amounts to 


- about half of the total wool production of 


Peru (including that of sheep), about 65 
per cent of the total value and 95 per cent 
of the Wamoid wool exports. (8) On 
Pages 415-416, “Foot-and-mouth disease 
affects cattle more than any other stock 
and fortunately is not common in the 
United States” This statement conveys 
the idea that there might be some of the 
disease in the United States. Actually, 
there has been none since 1929.- (9) Page 
521, “The African miners at Kimberly and 
Pretoria now produce four-fifths of the 
world’s diamond supply.” This is no 
longer true; the principal source now is 
the Belgian Congo—the Bakwanga field. 
(10) Page 535 says “. . . but the prasence 
of large deposits of limestone nearby was 
a very important causal factor” for the se- 
lection of the site of Gary for iran and 
steel making. Seldom, if ever, is limestone 
a major locational factor in the iron and 
steel industry. (11) Page 553. Nevada is 
given as a source of tin. The amouct is so 
infinitesimal that no student should think of 
Nevada as a commercial source of this min- 
eral. (12) Page 560, “. . . however, there 
is still much individual and home manu- 
facturing—the Bolivian Indian weaves his 
Panama hat... .” Ecuadorian would have 
been more accurate. (13) Page 598, “... 
while in the plateau areas of the United 
States and elsewhere, the mule, donkey, 
burro, and ass, that live on a less luxuriant 
diet predominate.” . The average student is 
going to wonder about the difference be- 
tween a donkey, burro, and ass, (14) 
Page 599, the author speaks of “a drome- 
dary, or two-humped camel.” (15) Page 
618, “. . . Bethlehem’s big plant at ‘Point 
Sparrow’ ”; on Page 586, the correct name, 
Sparrows Point, is given. (16) Page 634, 
speaks of “Big Inch and Little Inch” pipe- 
lines. The latter is the “Little Big Inch.” 
(17) Page 659, speaks of the “residual soils 
of the Southern United States.” This gives 
the impression that all Southern soils are 
residual, which, of course, is not the case. 

Actually, considering the length of the 
book, the number of mistakes is not large, 
and such errors as are made could hardly 
be avoided in treating so vast a series of 
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topics as fall under the heading of eco- 
nomic geography. The reviewer’s stric- 


tures are not meant to discourage a reader ` 


from using this book; it is a challenge and 
is packed with information college students 
should know something about. 
C. LANGDON WHITE - 
Stanford University 


Mezer, A. G. The Pursuit of Plenty: 
The Story of Man’s Expanding Domain. 
Pp xi, 209. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950. $2.50. 

This book deals with a topic of great im- 
portance to the nation. It was written by 
a journalist of considerable repute and was 
sponsored by a group of organizations, in- 
cluding the Public Affairs Institute and the 
National Farmers Union. But despite this 
fortunate combination of circumstances, the 
book is not a good one. 

The author states that his major purpose 
is to answer the neo-Malthusian Cassandras 
who prophecy ‘dire consequences for the 
human race because there are not resources 
enough. Unfortunately, the book never 
really grapples with the problem it has set 
for itself, It is possible not only to pursue 
plenty but to achieve it, according to Mr. 
Mezerik, if we merely liquidate the “old 
fashioned men,” which is the label he 
hangs on a host of industrial and business 
leaders who make their living from exploit- 
ing resources. The “enlightened” men are, 
of course, those who support the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and Conservation. 

The book is superficial in the extreme, 
paying slight attention to the complex so- 
cial, poltical, and psychological factors 
which have influenced the development of 
American éxploitative industry. To ex- 
plain the whole process in Faustian terms 
of a struggle between the evil men and the 
good men is not even acceptable propa- 
ganda. It is certainly bad writing, made 
worse by the liberal use of clichés and 
stereotypes. 

That our society is still largely domi- 
nated by cost economics seems never to 
have occurred to the author, for he urges 
the indiscriminate development of all re- 
sources, of whatever quality they may be 
and wherever they may be located. It 
would not have taken much research for 
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the author to have discovered, for example, 
that the lack of development of Western 
phosphate is as much a result of cost and 
market factors as it is of the plottings of 
profit-hungry capitalists, 

Other misrepresentations abound. For 
example, in accusing the “robber timber 
barons” of being responsible for the silt 
load of the Missouri River the author im- 
plies that their “cut and get out” policy 
has left*the upper parts of the region bare. 
Such allegations are not supported by For- 
est Service data which indicate that two- 
thirds of the nonfarm forest of the Mis- 
souri Valley is and has been in public 
ownership, that these public forests are 
concentrated in the upper reaches of the 
valley, and that the cut from them could 
safely be increased 100 per cent. The 
author’s overenthusiastic claims for TVA, 
such as the sweeping generalizations with 
respect to the relationship of water control 
on the land to water quality and quantity 
in the channel, are not supported by TVA 
itself and embarrass those whose support 
of the regional agency idea is grounded 
more securely on facts. 

Despite the pretensions of this book, 
students of resource policy must look else- 
where for a measured appraisal of neo- 
Malthusian thought and the problems of 
resource development. 

- Norman WENGERT. 

The City College of New York 


Bıacr, JoHN D. The Rural Economy of 
New England. Pp. xxiv, 796. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Fee 
1950. $7.50. 


This is the sort of book for which agri- 
cultural economists have been waiting for 
at least one generation, namely a thorough 
synoptic dnalysis of the rural economy of 
the United States. At long last Professor 
John D. Black of Harvard University has 
presented the professional community and 
the general public with such a book. It 
does not deal with the rural economy of all 
the states but with the oldest agricultural 
region of the country, the six New England 
states. «This is, to be sure, a relatively 
small chunk of the nation’s rural economy, 
which produces less than 3 per cent of the’ 
value of “tangible” farm products. Yet the 
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appearance of this book is an event in ag- 
ricultural economics. 

The author was ably assisted during the 
twenty years in which the book grew by a 
staff of research assistants. With the co- 
operation of federal and state agencies he 
has succeeded in taking an exhaustive in- 
ventory of the resources of the region, par- 
ticularly the agricultural ones, of the vari- 
ous forms of their utilization, their man- 
agement, productivity, value, and service to 
the people. More than that, he lays bare 
the functional performance of the rural 
economy for longer periods up to the pres- 
ent. This is methodologically a first-rate 
achievement and a laboratory demonstra- 
tion worth in itself the attention of the 
protession. No pertinent question which 
an agricultural economist might ask remains 
untouched, and most of them are answered. 
This comprises a painstaking analysis of all 
phases of the socioeconomic geography as 
well as the farm management and market- 
ing analysis of dairy and poultry farming, 
potato, tobacco, fruit, and vegetable farm- 
ing, general family living farming, and the 
use of land for forestry or recreation. 

This inventory is not only taken as of 
the present but with full recognition of the 
phenomenon of historic development and 
even with a sufficient quantitative circum- 
scription of the process. 

In five final chapters the broad func- 
tional topics of income and farm family 
living, land values and their evolution, 
credit, land tenure, and public finance are 
reviewed. The book winds up its close to 
800 pages with a summary on trends, pros- 
pects, potentials, and regional policy and 
program. z 

If any criticism has cropped up at all in 
this reviewer’s reading, it concerned merely 
the question whether the wealth of this 
book on the morphology, anatomy, or 
physiology of the rural economy did really 
call for throwing in with it for good meas- 
ure a brief chapter with the author’s views 
on public policies concerning the region, 
which inevitably are overcondensed or not 
sufficiently supported by thorough argu- 
mentation. 

It is a classical book and belongs on 
every shelf of books on rural economics, 
sociology, and economic geography. May 
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it inspire many another author to take the 
cue and add another volume on the rural 
economy of the forty-two other states 
which are not yet treated, but the treat- 
ment of which this initial volume has 
brought intó the scope of feasibility. 

The Harvard University Press is to be 
commended on the excellent printing job 
and the remarkable legibility of all tables 
and charts. 

KARL BRANDT 

Food Research Institute 

Stanford University 


ELLsworRrtTH, P. T. The International 
Economy: Its Struciure and Operation. 
Pp. xxi, 922. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1950. $5.50. 

In this volume Dr. Ellsworth has not 
merely brought up to date, expanded and 
clarified the theoretical analysis of his 
earlier book, International Economics; he 
has put flesh on the dry bones of theory. 
History, description, statistical verification, 
and mathematical analysis are combined 
with economic reasoning into a challenging 
amalgam. This gives his volume a realism 
and usefulness that is found in no other 
textbook on international trade. 

The book is divided into six parts: The 
first sketches the rise of national states 
and explains the mercantilist policies which 
constituted the foil for Adam Smith’s clas- 
sical liberalism. Part IZ will be more 
familiar to those who like textbooks in the 
old tradition: it is devoted almost entirely 
to the theory of international trade. Part 
IOI makes a study of the problems of 
foreign exchange and the theory of inter- 
national payments. These are examined in 
their nineteenth century setting, that of the 
gold standard and the London money mar- 
ket. Part IV consists for the most part of 
an historical description from 1870 down 
to World War II of the major develop- 
ments in international trade and finance. 
It traces the history of nationalism, pro- 
tectionism, and imperialism. The two 
chapters dealing with the collapse of the 
international economy in the 1930’s are 
particularly brilliant. Part V treats the 
problems of exchange depreciation and cur- 
rency disequilibrium together with a study 
of the many instruments whereby govern- 
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ments control trade. Finally, in Part VI, 
the historical knowledge and the theoretical 
equipment of the book are focused upon 
the major long-run problems of today: the 
restoration of currency stability, the recon- 
struction of a workable multilateral trading 
system, and the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas, with a final chapter 
on the International Trade Organization 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

Despite the considerable coverage, there 
are important gaps. Highly inadequate 
treatment, for example, is given to the role 
of cartels and monopolies in international 
trade despite the fact that the findings of 
the Twentieth Century Fund studies on this 
matter show them almost to dominate 
modern international commerce. Little at- 
tention is likewise given to commercial 
treaties, or the status of international in- 
vestment, or the merchant marine, or such 
new areas of international commerce as 
air transport and telecommunications. But 
one is greedy when having so much to wish 
for more. In my judgment, Dr. Ellsworth’s 
volume is by far the most teachable text 
in the field of international economics. 

THEODORE J. KREPS 

Washington, D. C. 


BERNSTEIN, Irvine. The New Deal Collec- 
tive Bargaining Policy. Pp. xii, 178. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1950. $3.00. ` 
Dr. Bernstein has produced a well doc- 

umented and ably written monograph ex- 

amining one of the outstanding reforms 
of the New Deal. He portrays the evolu- 
tion of our national labor policy, federal 
support of collective bargaining, against 
the needs of the nation in the era of the 
depression. Presenting a study of economic 
and political history which reaches an al- 
most dramatic climax, he is inclined to 
agree that the National Labor Relations 

Act was passed at the only moment in his- 

tory when it could have been passed; yet 

it established a landmark among our in- 
stitutions which seems destined to be of 
lasting significance. 

The fundamental principles of the collec- 
tive bargaining policies of the New Deal are 
identified as: 1) the right of employees to 
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associate and designate representatives for 
collective bargaining; 2) freedom from in- 
terference with these rights by employers; 
3) use of secret ballot elections and ma- 
jority rule in determining employee repre- 
sentation; and 4) responsibility of the 
employer to bargain with representatives 
designated by his employees. 

None of these principles was new; the 
author traces the establishment of each 
of them in American life through a series 
of key decisions and findings from Com- 
monwealth v Hunt (1842) through the 
Bankruptcy Act of March 3, 1933. The 
book presents in detail the story of how 
these ideas were woven together and given 
positive enforcement in New Deal legisla- 
tion, chiefly in the 1934 Amendment to 
the Railway Labor Act and in the Wagner 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935. The book is rich in showing the 
germination of each legislative step, the 
experiences resulting as each step was 
taken, the marshaling of forces for and 
against each new proposal, and the argu- 
ments advanced by proponents and op- 
ponents, as well as the substantive features 
of the various proposals and enactments. 
Several of the features of the Wagner Act 
which were bitterly attacked by the busi- 
ness community in 1935 were retained in 
the 1947 Taft-Hartley revision, the author 
demonstrates. 

As a result of close examination of 
manuscript materials, records of hearings 
and debates, reports of agencies, contem- 
porary newspapers, memoirs, and extensive 
interviews with the participants, Dr. Bern- 
stein indicates that Senator Robert Wagner 
was indeed the key figure in evolving a 
national labor relations policy based on col- 
lective bargaining. Repeatedly, through ex- 
amination of the 1932 campaign, the draft- 
ing and “enforcement” of Section 7 (a) of 
the Recovery Act, the process of amending 
the Railway Labor Act, the career of the 
Wagner Bill of 1934, the enactment of Pub- 
lic Resolution No. 44, and the evolution 
of the Wagner Act in 1935, Dr. Bernstein 
shows that Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
definitely not the architect of what may 
well be regarded as the most significant 
legislation of the entire New Deal; not 
until the Schechter decision had wrecked 
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NIRA did the President espouse Senator 
Wagners proposal, after it had already 
passed the Senate and been reported to 
the floor of the House. Likewise, Bern- 
stein indicates that Secretary Perkins made 
few constructive contributions to the form- 
ulation of this significant labor relations 
policy. 

In the light of Dr. Bernstein’s conclu- 
sions as to Senator Wagner’s role in this 
process, it is unfortunate that the author 
was unable either to interview Mr. Wagner 
or to examine his papers; this would al- 
most seem like quibbling, however, in the 
light of the 744 pages of small type needed 
for presentation of his bibliography. 

Dr. Bernstein has compressed the fruits 
of much diligent research into this dis- 
tinguished small volume. He presents an 
opus which should be consulted by all those 
who seek an accurate grasp of this im- 
portant facet of American life. 

JoHN NEWTON THURBER 

Cornell University 


Duntop, Joan T, and Artaur D. Hr. 
The Wage Adjustment Board. Pp. xiv, 
166. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. $3.50. 

The present volume is a useful addition 
to the literature of wartime wage stabiliza- 
tion and labor dispute settlement. Mr. 
Hill was a member of the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board from its beginning, and Pro- 
fessor Dunlop during its later stages. This 
account of the operations of wage control 
in the construction industry unquestionably 
benefits from the insights gained by the 
authors as participants in the process. 

The Wage Adjustment Board was estab- 
lished on May 29, 1942 as the result of a 
voluntary agreement between the American 
Federation of Labor building trades unions 
and the federal procurement agencies for 
the stabilization of wage rates on defense 
construction. The agreement anticipated 
by about four months the passage of the 
amended Emergency Price Control Act and 
the imposition of general wage controls. 
As originally constituted, the Board con- 
‘sisted of representatives of the unions and 
the procurement agencies. Its jurisdiction 
was limited to federal construction projects. 
This limitation persisted for a year after 
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general wage control authority (including 
authority over nonfederal construction) was 
lodged with the National War Labor Board. 
This division of responsibility meant that 
“relations between the two agencies were 
frequently strained and beset with some 
mutual suspicion.” In October 1943, in 
consequence, the government contracting 
agencies withdrew from the WAB, and the 
Board was reconstituted as a tripar-ite 
agency, with public, labor, and employer 
representation. It was given jurisdiction 
over voluntary and dispute cases in private 
as well as federal construction, and func- 
tioned until the end of the war as an 
agency of the National War Labor Board. 

The authors do a first-rate job in describ- 
ing the application of wage stabilization in 
the construction industry and in indicating, 
more briefly, the difficult problems en- 
countered in the relation of wage to price 
control. In practice, the Little Steel for- 
mula was by all odds the most important 
criterion for wage adjustments in the sta- 
bilization period. Other bases (substand- 
ards of living, intraplant and interplant 
inequities, and rare and unusual cases in- 
volving manpower allocation) were of com- 
paratively minor importance, although the 
Board made limited, and in some cases 
ingenious, use of these criteria. “Friage” 
adjustments were also of much less signii- 
icance in construction than in industry 
generally. Nonwage issues (union security, 
seniority, and so forth) constituted an al- 
most negligible aspect of the Board’s 
work. 

In view of the inflationary pressures of 
the period, wartime wage control in general 
was remarkably effective. The careful re- 
view of the available evidence in the present 
volume indicates that the record in con- 
struction does not compare at all unfavor- 
ably with experience in manufacturing. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
wage stabilization in construction wes its 
maintenance far into the postwar pericd. 
It is not widely recognized that “for al- 
most fifteen months following V-J Day the 
construction industry was the only segment 
of the economy in which full wage controls 
remained in effect. Moreover, to a signif- 
icant degree they were self-imposed.” The 
authors attribute the maintenance of con- 
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trols to the desire of both contractors and 
urion leaders “to prevent construction wage 
rates from exploding under postwar con- 


struction conditions;” to the -fact that’ 


criteria for wage adjustments were liberal- 
ized; and to the advantages of control in 
view of the nature of Office of Price Ad- 
ministration formula pricing for the in- 
dustry. 
H. M. Douty 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

U. S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D, C. 


Ross, Arraur M. Trade Union Wage 
Policy, Pp. xi, 134. Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 
for Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1948 (Second Printing, 1950). $3 00. 
In this significant contribution to our 

knowledge of trade unionism and the labor 

market, Dr. Ross begins with the premise 
that we do not have a satisfactory theory 
of wages. An adequate theory requires an 
understanding of institutions in the labor 
market including the trade union. Fol- 
lowing Bakke, Kerr, and other members 
of the new school of labor economics, Pro- 
fessor Ross’s central proposition is that 

“a trade union is a political agency operat- 

ing in an economic environment.” While 

he is careful to point out that economic 

- analysis has its place in wage theory, Ross 
maintains that an integrated social sci- 
entific approach has more fruitful pos- 
sibilities. 

With the exception of the introduction, 
the remaining five chapters of Trade Union 
Wage Policy have been published pre- 
viously, substantially in the same form, in 
economic journals. The author demon- 
strates in the chapter “The Trade Union 
as a Wage Fixing Institution” that the 
main objective of a union is institutional 
survival and growth. To accomplish this 
objective union leaders must be able poli- 
tians. They must effectively handle var- 
ious political pressures. Dr. Ross’s analysis 
-of the relatoinship of union leaders to the 
rank and file and to other groups is’a 
contribution to the field of industrial sociol- 
ogy. In “The Dynamics of Wage Deter- 
mination Under Collective Bargaining,” the 
author’s “model” of a trade union is used 
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to answer questions such as why unions 
strike over an issue involving a few cents 
an hour. In “What is Responsible Wage 
Policy?” Professor Ross argues that the 
notion of a responsible union leader as one 
who takes into consideration the employ- 
ment effects in wage negotiations is fal- 
lacious because “the employment effect of 
a wage adjustment is unpredictable before 
the fact and undecipherable after the fact.” 
“Union-Management Relations and the 
Wage Bargain” deals mainly with the polit- 
ical aspects of this relationship. In his 
final essay, Dr. Ross makes use of statis- 
tical comparisons to show that ‘organized 
workers receive higher wages than the un- 
organized and that unionization is a signif- 
icant factor in explaining the differences. 
The validity of these conclusions has not 
always been accepted by economists. 

An indication of the importance of this 
small volume is the number of articles 
which it has already stimulated. Neoclas- 
sical economists are critical of the author’s 
institutional approach. The writer has not 
attempted to present a complete theory of 
wages. But these essays are a start, and if 
the forthcoming studies of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations at Berkeley are com- 
parable to Ross’s work, perhaps we will 
eventually have an acceptable theory of 
wages. 

MELVIN J. SEGAL 

Michigan State College 


Watkins, Gorpon S., PauL A. Donn, 
Wayne L. McNavcuton, and PAUL 
Prasow. The Management of Personnel 
and Labor Relations. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1950. Pp. 
xviii, 974. $5.75. 

This is the latest edition of a text in 
manpower management that had its begin- 
nings in Gordon Watkins’ Labor Manage- 
ment, first published in 1928. Ten years 
later, in 1938, a second edition appeared 
as Watkins’ and Dodd’s The Management 
of Labor Relations. In the present volume, 
these two co-authors have been joined by 
two additional collaborators. 

According to the: authors, they seek to- 
“relate fundamental principles to practical 
procedures” and thus to meet the needs of 
both students and of manpower managers 
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in education and government as well as in 
industry, commerce, and finance. Thus is 
outlined a broad assignment, encompassing 
not only private personnel administration, 
but public and educational personnel work 
as well. 

To this end, the 974 pages and 33 chap- 
ters are divided into five sections. The 
first is concerned with the nature and de- 
velopment of personnel management. Sec- 
tion II describes psychological aspects, with 
emphasis on individual differences, motiva- 
tion, interests, attitudes, and group dynam- 
ics. Section III is devoted to “the tech- 
nique of selection and placement.” Part 
IV describes the “maintenance” of person- 
nel, including usual functions of transfer, 
promotion, discipline, wage administration, 
training, employee publications, health pro- 
grams, employment stabilization, and em- 
ployee services. Part V is made up of 
three chapters on “joint relations and col- 
lective bargaining.” A final section, Part 
VI, consists of a short chapter on “person- 
nel management in a changing economy.” 

The book provides evidence of the au- 
thors’ intent to bring into this revision “the 
most significant improvements in the prin- 
ciples and procedures in human administra- 
tion, especially in the United States.” On 
the whole, however, they appear to have 
been much more successful in reporting 
on new procedures than on important de- 
velopments in principles. They have pro- 
vided excellent and unusually detailed chap- 
ters on several types of procedures, for 
example, those used in selection and place- 
ment. They have given greater attention 
to physical working conditions—heating, 
lighting and others—than have other authors 
in this field. They have provided an ex- 
cellent chapter on methods of dealing with 
groups that require special attention—the 
aged, women, minorities, and the physically 
impaired. 

On the other hand, several of the most 
significant changes in employment relations 
have failed to impress them. Their han- 
dling of collective bargaining provides an 
illustration. They note that relationships 
~between employers and groups may well 
be included in personnel administration. 
But they give the subject of collective bar- 
gaining only minor attention as a part of a 
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broader discussion of employee representa- 
tion in the closing chapters of the book. 
Similarly, they see manpower management 
as a function reserved to employers. Em- 
ployee and union participation is largely 
confined to offering suggestions (pp. 60, 
919). Union performance of several spe- 
cific functions (selection, training, counsel- 
ing, and others) and union participation in 
others are not emphasized. 

Several other recent but notable changes 
in the basic philosophy of manpower man- 
agement have also apparently failed to 
impress the authors. This is true, for ex- 
ample, of the current emphasis on con- 
tinuing critical appraisal of current pro- 
grams. The same can be said for the trend 
toward development of means for quantita- 
tive evaluation of programs. Perhaps most 
important, current recognition of the need 
for industrial relations research—a need 
publicly evidenced by establishment of new 
research centers, institutes, and schools in 
at least twenty universities since World 
War Ii—is not regarded as justifying an 
item in the index or even a paragraph in 
the text. Dare Yooper, Director 

Industrial Relations Center 

University of Minnesota 


Fremme, R. W., and Epwin E. Write. 
Marathon Corporation and Seven Labor 
Unions. ` Pp. xiii, 65. Washington: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1950. $1.00. 
This well-planned and competently ex- 

ecuted case study is the eighth publication 

of the National Planning Association’s series 
of fifteen on the causes of industrial peace 
under collective bargaining. The company 
under study is one of the leading paper 
manufacturers in Wisconsin, an expanding 
and profitable enterprise in a highly com- 
petitive field. The two principal unions are 
the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
and the International Brotherhood of Paper 

Makers, both A. F. of L affiliates. Four 

printing trades unions and the International 

Association of Machinists represent smaller 

numbers of the company’s employees. 

The company has never had a strike in 
its 40-year history. Its employees were 
successfully organized in 1935 without op- 
position from top management, although 
there was some opposition at lower levels 
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of management and likewise from some of 
the older employees. In a contractual his- 
tory with unions dating back to 1936 all 
problems have been worked out amicably 
between the company and the unions, with- 
out the necessity even to submit a grievance 
case to arbitration. In discipline cases the 
company consults the union before taking 
action, though it is not obliged by contract 
to do so. Discipline has not been under- 
mined as a result; indeed, it is suggested 
that the same persons cause trouble both 
to the union and to management. The 
company worked with unions on its job 
evaluation program in 1937, long before 
most other companies were willing to do so. 

The authors list a number of factors that 
have contributed to industrial peace at 
Marathon. Among these are stable em- 
ployment; small plants, permitting intimacy 
of contact with employees; a company 
policy of maintaining wages and working 
conditions equal to any in the area; respect 
of both sides for the contract, with a willing- 
ness to modify it where advisable; company 
willingness to discuss almost any subject 
with the unions; and company integrity and 
union responsibility. Yet the authors em- 
phasize a personal factor—the influence 
oi the leading management official—as the 
most important one in the development of 
constructive relations between the company 
and the seven unions. 
_ This case study, which permits compari- 
son with two previous studies in the series 
based on the same industry, will be a valu- 
able addition to the materials on industrial 
peace available to students of industrial 
relations. Joer SEMAN 

University of Chicago 


Masters, D. C. The Winnipeg General 
Strike. Pp xv, 159. Toronto, Canada: 
University of Toronto Press, 1950. 
$3.50. © 
This monograph covers the story of the 

longest general strike on record. It occurred 

in Winnipeg, Canada, between May 15 and 

June 26, 1919. The volume is part of a 

larger study sponsored by the Canadian 

Social Science Research Council relating to 

the background and development of the 

Social Credit Movement in Alberta during 

the 1930's. 
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Professor Masters describes the strike 
in considerable detail. He sketches the 
story of the radical trade union—the One 
Big Union, corresponding roughly to the 
Industrial Workers of the World in the.- 
United States—and the economic conditions 
that prevailed in Winnipeg prior to the 
strike. The strike started with a protest 
against the increased cost of living without 
comparable increases in wages, and with 
demands for recognition in collective bar- 
gaining. The beginnings of the strike were 
peaceful and effective; even the police, 
firemen, and postal employees joined the 
strike. As the general strike continued the 
tensions mounted. The provincial govern- 
ment sent in troops. The strike collapsed 
after several outbreaks of considerable 
violence. The author believes that the 
strike had the widest support of the ranks 
of Winnipeg labor but was bound to fail 
when the leadership failed to take over the 
full responsibilities of government while 
society was on the verge of collapse in 
Winnipeg. 

Mr. Masters treats the highly contro- 
versial subject with objectivity He largely 
limits his narrative to a chronicle of the 
events of the strike. In doing so, he fails 
to present the drama involved in the social 
upheaval that resulted from a six weeks 
general strike. The study of the Winnipeg 
strike has been covered before in eas- 
ily accessible sources, particularly W. H. 
Crook’s The General Strike. Those in- 
terested in additional details of the Win- 


~ nipeg incident will find the present volume 


rewarding reading. 
Sar A. LEVITAN 
Champlain College ~ 
State University of New York 


Mer, Donarp C. Taxes, the Public 
Debt, and Transfers of Income. Pp. xi. 
153. Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1950. $200 paper; $3.00 cloth. 
This is an attempt to determine the effect 

of the 1945 tax-debt structure on the re- 

distribution and the total volume of in- 
come. 

The first part of the study is an attempt— 
to allocate the federal tax burden to spe- 
cific income groups and thus gauge the 
progressivity of the tax system. This is 
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of interest and value in itself, but the 
author’s objective requires the second part, 
devoted to an allocation of interest receipts 
by income classes. Together they permit 
a comparison leading to a conclusion as to 
the net effect of the debt on income dis- 
tribution and volume. 

The author’s first problem in Part One 
arises from the troublesome issues of in- 
cidence associated with the components of 
the federal tax system, particularly the 
corporate income tax and the employer’s 
payroll tax. After reviewing the literature 
on these subjects, the author concludes in 
favor of two calculations on the corporate 
tax’ one on the assumption that it 1s 
borne entirely by the stockholder and the 
other that it is shifted forward to the 
extent of one-third. The incidence of the 
payroll tax is allocated one-third to each 
of the three groups, stockholders, em- 
ployees, and consumers. 

The final result shows a marked increase 
in th degree and consistency of progression 
over$that found in Temporary National 
Economic Committee study of the prewar 
tax system. 

In the allocation of interest payments to 
investors, the author confronts the forbid- 
ding task of tracing the gains of banks and 
insurance companies to individuals. The 
interest going to banks js divided among 
stockholders, time depositors, and demand 
depositors, the latter portion being justified 
on the ground that the banks might other- 
wise have had to levy service charges. 

The conclusion reached is that in 1945 
the redistributional effect of the tax-debt 
structure was relatively small—some $239 
million at most—and from the lower to the 
higher brackets of income. The author 
also concludes, perhaps without adequate 
qualification, that this transfer to groups 
with low marginal propensity to consume 
probably reduced the national income. 

The book is an exhibit of the courage, 
diligence, and patience required for such 
work in the social studies. Almost every- 
_one will take exception to this or that 
decision among alternatives. But all should 
— agree that the work is high grade and use- 
ful. 

Harotp M. Groves 

University of Wisconsin 
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SIEPMANN, CHARLES A. Radio, Television, 
„and Society. Pp. vii, 410. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. $4.75. 


This is a book that treats radiobroadcast- 
ing and, incidentally, telecasting, as fully 
responsible members of the “press.” For 
most entertainment-conscious ‘radio listen- 
ers, this book will be a new approach. 
Those of us, however, who have spent half 
a lifetime working with radio’s more serious 
programs and particularly its social mean- 
ings, both potential and real, find here 
a comprehensive, fundamental approach to 
radiobroadcasting. This is, in this review- 
er’s judgment, one of the very few excellent 
books on radio. 

Fortunately, it is not a book on how 
to broadcast; neither does it contain the 
usual complimentary claims that the in- 
dustry periodically awards to itself; and, 
equally important, it is even-tempered 
enough to avoid many of the unreascnable 
indictments of some of radio’s past prac- 
tices. Rather, it is a highly readable, phil- 
ovophical analysis of the basic problems 
that face aural broadcasting and reaches 
the reading public just as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission is attempting to 
adopt a plan for the allocation of television 
In this respect, it could be 
highly significant, although I am nor con- 
vinced that the publication of a good book 
on radio will have any immediate effect 
on either radio or television! ‘David's 
sling,” however, can be significant in the 
long, hard road ahead, for here is a fine 
text for radio courses and for the several 
new offerings in “communications.” Here, 
too, is a good reference book for political 
science, history, and sociology. I: also 
makes for fine general reading -for those 
who ponder the relationship of a free press 
to a free and strong society. If enough 
listeners understood the material în the 
Siepmann book, there would be greater 
public participation in radio’s basic prob- 
lems. 

His analysis of the American system and 
of other systems of broadcasting offers an 
opportunity to see the relationship of the 
type of system that a nation adopts to the 
program fare that results. To this reviewer, 
this is the best part of the book, and 
should be read by every broadcaster, par- 
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ticularly those who, on occasion, have fol- 
lowed the tendency to propose that every 
system ought to be more like ours. Here 
is substantial evidence that there is no 
one system that leads to freedom of the air. 


` Each must be related to its ‘national en- 


vironment. ‘Here again is fresh evidence it 
is the system that determines the fare. 

There are minor disappointments: The 
section on “Social Implications” lacks in- 
terest-getting illustrations. It never quite 
grabs the reader by the throat and says 
“Look here! These consequences do con- 
cern you!” However, it makes up in sub- 
stance whatever it lacks in dramatic il- 
lustration. 

The chapter on Radio dnd Education 
makes no reference to one of the greatest 
co-operative efforts between school systems 
and commercial broadcasters. As much as 
a year ago, the Empire State School of the 
Air was broadcasting 30 minutes a day to 
more than 5,000 classrooms over 20 sta- 
tions to 150,000 students. 

Then, too, one might wish for more on 


television, since only 39 pages out of 358- 


are devoted to the medium which we have 
the greatest opportunity to harness for the 
good of all. 

With the exception of the last, these, 
however, are minor considerations. It re- 
mains one of the three most provocative 
books yet written on aural broadcasting! 

KENNETH G, BARTLETT 

Syracuse University 


TENNANT, Ricuarp B. The American 
Cigarette Industry. Pp. xxvi, 411. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
$5.00. . 

This scholarly analysis of the cigarette 
business brings together a wealth of valu- 
able information, but its presentation suf- 
fers from divided purpose. The author 
says it aims “to evaluate present public 
policy and to suggest possible new lines 
of approach;” also “to contribute to the 
development of economic theory.” The 
latter purpose was presumably uppermost 
in the original manuscript, prepared as a 
doctoral thesis.“ There the technical term- 
inology and the mathematical symbols and 
equations were appropriate—-perhaps neces- 
sary. A residue of the esoteric remains in 
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the present version, in somewhat incon- 
gruous contrast to the popular style of the 
historical and descriptive chapters. 

These are highly readable and, except for 
the occasional use of prejudicial words, 
are presented fairly. The facts are not 
always easily reconcilable with the theory, 
and some influential factors are omitted 
or slighted. Automatic vending machines 
are barely mentioned, although these helped 
to increase the leadership of the half-dozen 
best sellers. Private brands of retailers, 
such as the co-op brands, are not men- 
tioned, although such brands are usually a 
safeguard against overpricing by manufac- 
turers. The chaotic period of shortage of 
the popular brands during World War IT 
is dismissed in a single page, although the 
lessons learned then and during the after- 
math warranted an entire chapter. 

The college market is not mentioned, al- 
though in the early years of this century 
it played a Jeading part in the trend toward 
blends, and toward advertising as compared 
with older and more wasteful forms of 
sales promotion (some of which the author 
inaccurately classifies as advertising). Col- 
lege students might well have served as an 
example of the way consumer preferences 
have determined the manufacturing and 
marketing policies of companies. Instead, 
the author’s one-sided view seems to be 
expressed in the followimg statement re- 
garding trust policy: “Profits depended not 
only on excluding competitors but also 
in the means selected to exploit the im- 
prisoned consumer.” ‘Those who were in- 
duced by advertising to try the Fatima 
blend in a paper package at 15 cents for 
twenty and liked it well enough to make 
it a best seller for several years did not 
consider themselves exploited. Probably 
they do not today, although they may later 
have switched to Camels at 10 cents for 
twenty and may now be buying Fatima in 
the longer king size for only a few cents 
more than they paid for the regular size in 
1905. 

More than eighty brands of cigarettes are, 
named in the text; the total number offered 


n 


to American consumers is much larger. — - 


Some have survived; some offered by in- 
dependent companies are now among the 
leaders. Among the many that have passed 
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out of existence are several brands spon- 
sored by the trust or its successor “ol- 
igarchy,” and promoted by various meth- 
ods. Analysis of a few failures would have 
provided a better basis for appraising the 
methods of the successes. 

The physical problems of the industry 
are handled realistically; the mental prob- 
lems less so. Limiting the scope of the 
study to America compels the author to 
compare the present system to hypothet- 
ical systems, when a more realistic com- 
parison could be made with actual systems 
in other countries. 

The author’s treatment of profits is 
realistic but misleading. Comparing the 
profit percentage of the leading firms with 
the average of all American industries, he 
concludes that they “have in fact secured 
monopoly profits.” To be consistent, he 
should have made similar comparisons of 
prices and percentages of marketing costs. 
The latter comparison might shed some 
light on his recommendation of “a direct 
maximum limit to total advertising ex- 
penditures allowed any firm.” This has 
strong sentimental appeal, but ignores the 
fact that advertising is only one of several 
marketing forces. The available evidence 
does not indicate that diverting funds from 
the more efficient machinery to the less 
efficient would reduce waste or lessen the 
competitive advantage of the large com- 
panies. 

GEORGE Burton HOTCHKISS 

New York University 


SAULNIER, R. J. Urban Mortgage Lending 
by Life Insurance Companies. Pp. xxi, 
180. New York: The National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1950. $2.50. 


This analysis of urban mortgage lending 
by life insurance companies is one of a 
group of related studies which comprise the 
Urban Real Estate Finance Project of the 
Financial Research Program of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. The 
present study is descriptive, presenting a 
detailed statistical analysis of the urban 


—mortgage lending activities of life insurance 


companies in the United States covering the 
period 1920-48. Some of the data pre- 
sented were compiled from public records, 
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but the bulk of the statistical information 
was provided by the life insurance com- 
panies themselves via the medium of 
questionnaires and schedules. Without the 
rather remarkable co-operation of these 
companies, the study would not have been 
possible, and it is the availability of =hese 
data which renders the analysis unique and 
of exceptional value. 

The book comprises six chapters and 
an extensive appendix. The next chapters 
which are liberally interspersed with tables 
and charts deal with the following topics 
in sequence: the importance of life insur- 
ance company lending in the urban mort- 
gage field, both from the viewpoint of total 
credit extended and of earned asset dis- 
tribution of the life insurance companies; 
the legal limitations imposed on life insur- 
ance company mortgage lending; the or- 
ganization of the mortgage loan depart- 
ments of life insurance companies; the types 
of urban mortgage loans made by life 
insurance companies since 1920 and the 
composition of their mortgage portfolios in 
1946; urban mortgage lending costs and 
net returns realized by life insurance com- 
panies for the period 1945-47; and the 
urban mortgage loan experience of life in- 
surance companies during the period 1920— 
46. 

Space limitations prevent any attempt at 
summarizing the many conclusions yielded 
by analysis of the data. Suffice it to say 
that in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
most significant portion of the study is 
presented in the last two chapters dealing 
with lending costs and mortgage loan ex- 
perience. The fifth chapter presents a mass 
of data as to gross income ratios, finders 
fees, service fees, and administrative costs 
reflecting the urban mortgage lending ex- 
perience of a large sample of life insurance 
companies. In chapter six, data are pre- 
sented as to foreclosure rates, gains and 
losses on foreclosed properties, and ex- 
pected yields, realized yields, and loss rates 
on urban mortgage lending. The analysis 
apparently warrants the conclusions that, 
of an average gross income rate of 4 per 
cent realized in 1947, almost 1 per cent 
was absorbed in operating costs, and that 
loss reserves should be accumulated at a 
rate of not less than % per cent on loans 
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outstanding. This portion of the book 
reflects an exceedingly thorough-going and 
detailed investigation into a field hitherto 
largely unexplored, and the results should 
prove to be of exceptional interest to the 
urban mortgage market in general and to 
life insurance companies in particular. 
James C. DoLLEY 
University of Texas 
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BROWNELL, BAKER” The Human Com- 
munity: Its Philosophy and Practice for 
a Time of Crisis. Pp. vi, 305. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. $4.00. 


This is a new variation on the old 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft theme. Such po- 
lar concepts may be used to determine 
the location of phenomena on the peri- 
sphere of a universe. They also may be 
abused to divide the world into heaven 
and hell. 

Mr. Brownell’s book moves on both 
planes, that of the scientific treatise and 
that of the revivalist sermon. “The rural 
community is the human community is the 
true community is The Community is The 
Community is The Community.” This 
proclamation of salvation is couched in 
emotionally loaded terms such as “organic,” 
“poetic,” “integral,” “plasmic,” and “holo- 
phrastic.” It is enlivened by equally color- 
ful damnation of urbanism, which is iden- 
tified with “corruption,” “death,” and “de- 
feat.” 

Imbedded in these precahings are impres- 
sionistic thumbnail sketches of rural com- 
munities which the author investigated as 
head of the “Montana Study.” These 
lively descriptions, probably the most in- 
teresting part of the book, unfortunately 
break off where the reader expects the in- 
vestigation to start. 

This reviewer is in sympathy with the 
author’s rejection of the vague use of the 
term “community” to denote any group 
that has anything whatever in common 
and with its limitation to “a group of 
people who know one another well.” It 
is Mr. Brownell’s main thesis that “only 
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in the community ... are found whole 
human beings in relation to whole human 
beings,” that “to live in a continuum of 
familiar things and of people known well, 
is essential,” and that outside the com- . 
munity “interpersonal relationships are 
solely between the isolated functions.” Fre- 
quently he makes such extreme statements 
as “the community incorporates the whole 
man in all his functions.” Taken literally, 
this would preclude any private sphere; it 
would also preclude exogamy. In other 
places he admits that “men .. . take part 
in many groups” and that “a measured 
diversity and enrichment . . . are good.” 

It would seem to this reviewer that the 
real problem consists in determining such 
measures. Neither logical deduction nor 
actual observation seems to confirm the 
author’s dogma that relations between 
whole human beings are impossible in the 
city. The difference between rural and 
urban societies is rather than in the former 
the circles of human relations for all per- 
sons are co-terminous, while in the latter 
they are overlapping. No doubt this dif- 
ference modifies personality structure and 
social and cultural life; but it is not a priori 
certain that it destroys them. 

This is not to deny that much of Mr. 
Brownell’s criticism of contemporary civi- 
lization is valid; though it is curious that he 
should imagine that he is dealing with 
“the unconsidered problem” Actually his 
strictures closely parallel the familiar . 
socialist-communist criticism. It is doubt- 
ful whether his formulation of the “pro- 
fessionalization ... and .. . correspond- 
ing disintegration of community life and 
the fragmentation of the human personal- 
ity” is really an improvement on the 
Marxian theses of the “‘self-alienation of 
the human being,” the “replacement of all 
human relations by the cash nexus,” and the 
“enslaving subordination of the individual 
under the division of labor.” However, Mr. 
Brownell rejects the socialist answer, be- 
cause he sees the evils of the “urban sys- 
tem” duplicated in the Soviet Union. In 
view of the difficulties of access to relevant 
sources one wonders about the foundation__ 


-for a statement like “large-scale, com- 


niercialized agriculture under centralized 
control . . . has many of the same social 
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consequences that collective farming has 
in Russia.” One ceases to wonder when 
one reads that “the rural people of Russia 
compose 83 to 89 per cent of the popula- 
tion,” when the readily accesible census of 
1939 gives the figure as 67 per cent. Un- 
fortunately similar misstatements of fact 
occur also concerning matters closer home. 

As to the origins of the evil “urban sys- 
tem” the author mentions only the excess 
of “linear” thought. The change he seeks 
is apparently purely quantitative: people 
should live in small settlements instead of 
in big ones. He fails to see that—other 
things being equal—there is far more stabil- 
ity for the wage earner in the metropolis 
than in the small town, because in the 
former loss of a job means pulling up 
stakes or going on relief, while in the latter 
he may find another job and retain his 
home, his neighborhood, and the school of 
his children. 

There is similar blindness to the fact that 
decentralization—such as the work of the 
TVA which the author highly praises— 
presupposes “the huge concentrations of 
financial and administrative power in pri- 
vate and governmental institutions” which 
he condemns. This mechanistic conception 
of the relation between centralization and 
decentralization is accompanied by all the 
other mechanistic fallacies of the decen- 
tralist credo, such as the identification of 
big industry with the big city’and of 
decentralization of plant with decentraliza- 
tion of settlement. 

In more than one respect, this book is 
highly representative of the urban culture 
which Mr. Brownell condemns: it is written 
in an extremely obscure professional jar- 
gon; it is, as the author wryly admits, in- 
evitably a book for college professors; it 
is, in addition—and evitably—very largely 
a book about college professors, a book of 
opinions on other writers’ opinions. 

This reviewer desists from further opin- 
ing about Professor Brownell’s opinions, 
except to say that he has written what 
might have become a very significant book, 
but instead turned into a very scurrilous 
one, “Du sublime au ridicule il wy a qu’un 
pas.” 

Hans BLUMENFELD 

Philadelphia City Planning Commission 
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BEcKER, Howard. Through Values to 
Social Interpretation. Pp. xviii, 341. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University, 1950. 
$4.50. 

This book, with its intriguing title, un- 
fortunately does not contain a syscematic 
and unified development of a theme. It 
turns out to be a collection of incidental 
articles and chapters contributed to sym- 
posia which have been published previously. 
Originally these essays were fragmentary, 
and they remain so in their present form. 
This is a pity, in a way, because at least 
one of them dealing with the problem of 
constructi- > typology in the social sci- 
ences is worthy of a concentrated effort on 
the part of the author and really should 
have been developed into a book. Becker’s 
literary effort, which attempts to jump the 
gun on the undoubtedly more critical and 
discriminating selection of some future 
editor of his posthumous work, is disap- 
pointing in much the same way as are a 
number of other books that have been 
published recently. The authors of these 
books are at the height of their vigor and 
professional maturity and should be cepable 
of advancing sociology by making an effort 
to produce a thoroughly thought cut, well- 
rounded, and fully developed treatise. 
These scarcely justifiable collections of es- 
says, which are easily available in their 
original form, give the unfortunate im- 
pression that the authors have said the 
final word on their subjects although they 
clearly deal with matters the cepths of 
which they have hardly touched. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Columbia University 


British Journal of Delinquency, The. The 
Official Organ of the Institute for the 
Study and Treatment of Delinquency. 
Volume 1, Number 1 (July 1650). Pp. 
76. London: Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
1950. 7s.6d., or annually 27s.6d. or_ 
$4.00. 

This is the first number of a special 
journal dealing with the problem of delin- 
quency. An attempt will be made to pre- 
sent a wider range of topics then that 
previously featured by the Institute. The 
medical and psychiatric aspects oz delin- 
quency will be supplemented with material 
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gathered from educational, sociological and 
social work sources. Formerly these had 
been given scant attention. 

The Journal starts on an appropriate 
scholastic and scientific level. It intends 
to give preference to papers on research 
but will cover each of three conventional 
fields of study—causes, treatment, and pre- 
vention, Although recent changes have been 
made in the English prison system, much 
is left to do, and the Institute hopes to be 
instrumental in securing further improve- 
mefits. 

The present number consists primarily of 
several surveys and a psychoanalytical case 
study. The paper on executions in the 
United States presents in detail facts cover- 
ing eighteen years—1930-1947. The large 
number of executions of Negroes in the 
South is brought out—a fact not so well 
known in England as in this country. In 
a pessimistic conclusion the author main- 
tains that we are making no progress in the 
elimination of this archaic form of punish- 
ment. 

Wakefield prison in England was studied 
and the demographic and social conditions 
of its prisoners analyzed. Comparisons 
were also made with the Dartmoor prison- 
ers. One interesting observation was the 
statement that “undue indulgence is a much 
more smister factor than undue severity.” 
Other conclusions confirm findings both in 
England and the United States in respect 
to the deleterious effect of faulty homes, 
unfavorable early environment, and low in- 
telligence. The claim that criminality and 
neurosis spring from the same source but 
operate differently is, however, a more 
novel conclusion and should await further 
study. Short sentences of less than four 
years are suggested as best for both treat- 
ment and training purposes. 

“Dorothy—the Psychoanalysis of a Case 
of Stealing” comprises approximately one- 
third of the volume. This girl had more 
than 150 analytic sessions. The reviewer 
questions the desirability of an unabridged 
study of this type being given in full in a 
journal that should circulate in many fields 
of knowledge. A shorter abstract would 
have been more practicable and less open 
to criticism. However, in spite of this 
lengthy discussion of the case, there were 
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significant omissions: for example, the con- 
sideration of the social factors that cannot 
escape the life of any young person was 
largely neglected. 

A brief study of press clippings as cri- 
teria of opinions relating to causes and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency revealed 
the lamentable ignorance of writers and 
editors, many of whom were cocksure that 
they knew the remedies even though they 
had no scientific knowledge and were ob- 
livious of the need for scientific study. 
Therefore the miseducation imposed by 
newspapers becomes a serious social handi- 
cap. 

The Journal closes with a series of book 
reviews and of abstracts of pertinent ar- 
ticles and social studies. The editors are to 
be congratulated on the quality of this first 
number. Their hopes for its future success 
should be fully realized. 

GEORGE B. MANGOLD 

University of Southern California 


GLUECK, SHELDON, and ELEANOR GLUECK. 
Unraveling Juvenile Deliquency. Pp. xv, 
399. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950. ~$5.00. 


For more than ten years, Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck at Harvard University have 
been engaged on an inquiry into the causes 
of crime. This book is the first of a series 
of publications reporting on the findings of 
this inquiry. 

The plan of the inquiry has involved a 
comparative analysis of the backgrounds 
and characteristics of 500 delinquent boys 
and an equal number of nondelinquent 
boys. The work has been carried on at 
four “levels,” to use the Gluecks’ term. 
The first level is the sociocultural. This 
has involved a sociological evaluation of the 
status of the families of the delinquent 
and nondelinquent children, and of the 
status of the children in their homes, at 
school, and in the community. The second 
level is the somatic. This has been an 
investigation of constitutional types and 
physical growth factors by specialists in 
physical anthropology and constitutional 
medicine. The third and fourth levels are 
the intellectual and the emotional-temper- 
amental which have been oriented in terms 
of psychology and psychiatry respectively. 
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As an adjunct to the latter project, a 
Rorschach analysis made a distinctive con- 
tribution to the project. 

From these inquiries the authors have 
reached some tentative conclusions con- 
cerning crime causation, and they have 
formulated a series of “predictive tables” 
by which to forecast the likelihood that 
a child will become delinquent. 

Any summary of the findings of this 
massive report must necessarily tend to- 
ward oversimplification. Superficially, the 
Gluecks’ conclusions resemble those of 
other investigators of the eclectic school. 
Like Burt, Ploscowe, Sellin, and many 
others, the Gluecks find no unitary cause of 
delinquency. “The evidence,” they say, 
“seems to point to the participation of 
forces from several areas and levels in 
channeling the persistent tendency to so- 
cially unacceptable behavior . . . which 
derives from an interplay of somatic, tem- 
peramental, intellectual, and sociocultural 
forces.” 

The Gluecks, however, have sifted fac- 
tors under each of these four headings and 
have indicated those which they believe 
possess or lack causal significance. Delin- 
quents, they believe, are distinguishable 
from nondelinquents in tending to be “con- 
stitutionally mesomorphic,” but they see no 
indications that physiological factors such 
as weight, height, glandular development, 
or skeletal pathology have any causal rela- 
tionship to delinquency. Nor do they ex- 
plain why mesomorphs are more likely to 
become delinquent than are children of 
other body types. They find also that 
delinquents tend to differ temperamentally 
from nondelinquents. Delinquents, accord- 
ing to their book, are likely to be restless, 
destructive, hostile, and resentful, but the 
Gluecks discount the etiological importance 
of school tensions, feelings of personal 
inadequacy, and introvertive traits. The 
Rorschach test is found to have great value 
in the identification of the potential délin- 
quent. In the sociocultural frame of refer- 
- ence, the Gluecks find that delinquents are 
more likely than nondelinquents to have 
been reared by socially inadequate parents, 
but such factors frequently considered to 
be contributory causes as size of family, 
kind of housing, family. domination by 
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mother, and culture conflicts do not appear 
to the Gluecks as having any causal value. 
Differences of opinion about this work 
are inevitable. While opinion will be 
unanimous that the project has been made 
possible by a rare combination of scholar- 
ship, patience, and persisténce, questions 
are sure to arise in connection with some 
of the fundamental phases of the inquiry. 
The first point which is likely to be 
questioned is the method used to build 
the sample of “delinquent” boys. The 
Gluecks considered commitment to a train- 
ing school for delinquent boys as con- 
stituting evidence of persistent delinquency. 
This is valid only up to a point. In these 
days of socially oriented juvenile courts, 
“badness” is not the only factor considered 
by judges in deciding to commit a boy to 
an institution. He also considers back- 
ground and, given two boys cf equal 
degrees of misconduct, the boy from the 
socially inadequate home goes to the in- 
stitution, while the other stays home. 
Hence, while the Gluecks’ statement about 
the catastrophic impact of socially in- 
adequate parentage seems empirically true, 
the use of data concerning institutionalized 
children rather than children defined by 
more subtle methods as being persistent 
delinquents, tends statistically to exaggerate 


-the causal importance of the factor of 


inadequate parentage. Likewise, a psy- 
chiatrist colleague who has examined the 
book has raised questions about the psy- 
chiatric and related interviewing techniques 
which suggest the possibility that deeper 
interviewing over a longer period might 
have yielded different results. These are 
all questions which cannot be answered in 
a brief review, but they may suggest lines 
of inquiry for the Gluecks to follow in their 
further analyses. 

Meanwhile Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency will join the authors’ previous 
works on the standard criminological book- 
shelf. 

Dovucias H. MacNer 

State of New Jersey, Department of 

Institutions and Agencies 

Trenton, New Jersey 


Ast, Lawrence E., and Leopotp BELLAK 
(Eds.). Projective Psychology: Clinical 
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Approaches to the Total Personality. 
Pp. xvii, 485, xiv. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1950. $6.00. 


A projective test—if there are still those 
who do not know—is one which i is designed 
to elicit from subjects indirect expressions 
of wishes or tendencies which are com- 
monly masked, concealed, or even repressed. 
Social scientists have a rapidly grow- 
ing mterest in such tests, but this has not 
led, as one might expect, to much borrowing 
and adaptation of projective methods in 
social science research. Here we need not 
inquire into the reasons for this; we need 
only view the consequences. To have the 
benefit of such tests we in social science 
have so far had to import men with the 
tests, and, further, with the men we have 
also had to import theories—theones 
which are sometimes uncongenial to, or 
even inconsistent with, our own. This is, 
of course, an altogether unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. 

It was with hopeful anticipation, there- 
fore, that this reviewer began his perusal 
of Projective Psychology, reinforced by L. 
K. Frank’s statement in his introduction 
to this volume in which Frank recognizes 
the potential utility of projective tests to 
the social scientist. 

On the whole this reviewer was rewarded. 
The papers on the thematic apperception 
test (TAT), the mosaic tests, figure draw- 
ing tests, and finger painting tests are in- 
formative. Perhaps more than any other 
the paper on the sentence completion test 
is of value to the social scientist in that 
it points toward a type of projective test- 
ing which is relatively amenable to adapta- 
tion for use by the social scientist himself. 
The three chapters on the Rorschach (ink 
blot) Test will be of no use to the un- 
initiated; they are addressed in esoteric 
language to fellow Rorschach specialists. 

All through the volume there are evi- 
dences of the increasing awareness on the 
part of projective testers that it is neces- 
sary to develop a greater range of reliability 
checks and other standardization proce- 
dures. To the social scientist the failure up 
to now on the part of projective testers 
to pay sufficient attention to cross-cultural 
and intergroup variation, to representative- 
ness in sampling procedures, and partic- 
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ularly to the problem of reliability in the 
interpretation of test results has served 
partially to discredit the claims made for 
the findings. Therefore the social sci- 
entist will welcome signs that these matters 


~ are being attended to. 


The first two chapters of this symposium 
—written by its editors—are certainly well 
worth reading. The first is a rewarding 
examination of the psychoanalytic mech- 
anism of projection on which the whole 
conception of projective testing was orig- 
inally based. In it the author argues 
cogently for the use of several differentiat- 
ing concepts instead of the catchall con- 
cept of projection. The second chapter is 
an excellent argument for field theory as 
opposed to orthodox learning theory in the 
study of personality. Apparently these 
chapters are to be regarded as the “pro- 
jective psychology” referred to in the title 
of this symposium. 

But we ought to consider aey the 
implications of this title. Apparently there 
is in it the tacit assumption that the ap- 
plication of a given technique, or class 
of techniques, once disentangled from its 
theoretical origins, can be expected to yield 
a separate and autonomous body of theory 
which can then stand alone. But tech- 
niques are properly constructed ad hoc to 
test deductive extensions of already tested 
generalizations. While new techniques 
often do lead to unexpected discoveries of 
importance to theory, it does not follow 
that one first forges a theoryless technique 
and from the application of this technique 
he discovers a theory. Thus while we 
study attitudes in social psychology, we 
would not properly say we were construct- 
ing an “attitude social psychology.” 

There are a number of shortcomings to 
this symposium as far as social scientists 
are concerned. For one thing, each paper 
is written by someone who is a special 
protagonist (I have chosen this word 
carefully) of the particular test about 
which he is writing. The results are (1) 
that undoubtedly too much is claimed for 
each test, (2) there is an apodictical tone 
given to the interpretive schemes invoked, 
and (3) precise operational referents of 
the testing procedure are often lost sight of. 
Then again, as far as social scientists’ in- 
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terests are concerned, far too much atten- 
tion is paid to psychopathology—partic- 
ularly to what each test will do in 
diagnostic classification of emotionally dis- 
turbed subjects.. 

On reflection, however, I realize that the 
objections I have raised refer to (probably 
very temporary) shortcomings in the whole 
field of projective testing as such, and these 
should not be leveled at the particular 
editors and authors of this symposium 
at all. These people have done a good 
job. This book ought to be widely read 
among social scientists. We social sci- 
entists ought, however, to construct our 
own tests of indirect expression in ways 
consistent with our theory of social inter- 
action, and we ought to use our findings 
as corroborative checks against the bales 
of evidence we already have collected on 
direct expression—particularly our findings 
from attitude testing. 

Incidentally the bibliographies which ac- 
company each paper in this volume are ex- 
cellent—invaluable to the social scientist 
who wishes to acquaint himself more thor- 
oughly with this field. 

Manrorp H. KUHN 

State University of Iowa 
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FISCHER, SIEGFRIED. Principles of General 


Psychopathology. Pp. xx, 327. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
$4.75. 


This book differs from most texts used 
in the United States in that the emphasis 
is put on “problems rather than on present 
solutions and facts.” This statement taken 
from the preface, for all its frankness, will 
be somewhat surprising to the American 
reader. 

As to the organization of the book, there 
is a first part dealing with fundamentals 
of psychopathology; a second part: Un- 
derstandable and Causal Connections; a 
third part: Syndromes; and a fourth part: 
Normal, Neurotic and Psychopathic Per- 
sonalities and the Relations Between Per- 
sonality and Psychosis. 

The book is based on the German school 
~in psychology and psychopathology. The 
names Karl Buehler, Karl Jaspers, (causal 
and understandable connections), and 
Ernst Kretschmer stand out, certainly in 
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the general orientation of the book, if not 
in the number of the quotations. The 
descriptions and analyses of the immediate 
facts are too short, and there is little, if 
any, reference to projective tests anc ex- 
perimental work. Particularly, unsatisfac- 
tory are the paragraphs on the relationship 
between the psychopathological facts and 
their social background. Two pages in all 
are devoted to social psychopathology. 
Whatever other interests may be satisfied 
by this book, the sociologist will find little 
meat in it. It should also be said that the 
bibliography is very short and leaves out 
a good number of those authors best 
known in this field in the United States, 
England, and France. W. ELIASBERG 
New York City 


Grnzperc, Ext. A Pattern for Hospital 
Care. Final Report of the New York 
State Hospital Study. Pp. xxi, 368. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. $4.50. 

Hospital administrators are frequently on 
the lookout for material on health subjects 
which may be recommended to professional 
and to Jay groups in the community. “A 
Pattern for Hospital Care” meets this need 
commendably. 

The specific recommendations—suggested 
alternatives—cover most of the major ques- 
tions of hospital care as they affect the 
patient, the doctor, the hospital, and both 
the local and state governments. Lay ad- 
ministrators, as well as the professional, 
will find the presentation comprehensive 
and a source of helpful information on the 
varied aspects of hospital operation. 

A study of the current practices of 
hospitals with regard to chest X-rays of 
patients on admission is noteworthy. Such 
a program is under way at the Philadelphia 
General Hospital. There is supporting evi- 
dence to conclude that this system results 
in finding a significant percentage of cther- 
wise undetected cases of tuberculosis. 

Depreciation of the hospital plant re- 
ceives an important acknowledgment in 
the section on financial aspects of the 
hospital. Too often this subject has had 
only feeble support from authors and 
authorities who set it off until another 
time. 2 
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The discussion of the hospital service 
plans, the prepaid medical care plans, and 
the impact of commercial insurance makes 
interesting reading. The text is quite easy 
to read and careful in its approach, and 
it maintains an objective viewpoint 

A study’ and occasional review of this 
book are to be encouraged. 

P. F. Luccwesr, M.D., M.P.H. 

Philadelphia General Hospital 


Kees, Frepric. The Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Pp. ix, 451. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. $5.00. 

There is more about the Pennsylvania 
Dutch in The Pennsylvania Dutch by 
Fredric Klees (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950) than in any book pub- 
lished about us. It is an omnium gatherum 
of nearly everything ever put in print about 
the Dutch country, its European back- 
ground, its past, its religious groups, the 
avocations of its people, their folk art and 
folkways. It is written by one to the 
manor born, a Berks County man who 
strives hard to be just to the other Dutch 
counties, but who cannot believe any other 
countryside is comparable to Berks. He 
is a Pennsylvama Dutchman, not a Penn- 
sylvania German, that term ignorantly ap- 
plied to us by pedants who did not know 
that the term Dutch was used in English 
until the Civil War to designate High 
Dutch as well as Low Dutch. 

The heart of Fredric Klees is in the right 
place, but he is unduly concerned about 
“The States” and the world not “getting 
us straight.” There is more knowledge of 
us everywhere than he thinks after the 
eighty years writing about us that began in 
1869 with Phoebe Earle Gibbon’s articles in 
The Atlantic Monthly. His title adds but 
a “the” to the title of the book she based 
on those articles, her Pennsylvania Dutch 
(1873). He has not taken to heart her 
part in making us known. There was much 
writing about us, from Richard Frame’s 
A Short Description of Pennsylvania on 
through Gabriel Thomas and Benjamin 
Rush and Cobbett, but it was this New 
England woman married to a Lancaster 
County Quaker who began the concern 
with us that prevails today. She knew 
most about “the plain people,” Mennonites, 
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Amish and Dunkards, who, Mr. Klees 
thinks, have been unduly emphasized. 

Mr. Klees finds three cultures among us: 
a culture of the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed, a “church culture’; a culture of 
the Moravians; and a culture of “the plain 
people,” Mennonites, Amish and Dunkards. 
There is always present in his writing a 
realization of our background in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, that we are basically 
country folk, the first farmers in ‘The 
States.” There are good stories galore 
scattered through the pages, but it is the 
solid factual information he has garnered 
that makes his book valuable. Who will 
may find in it all that is known of us, from 
hexerei to our distinction in medicine and 
music, but he will have to hunt it out with- 
out the help of an index. That omission 
‘materially lessens the value of The Penn- 
syluama Dutch as a book of reference, 
which is destined to be its greatest value. 

CorNELIUS WEYGANDT 
University of Pennsylvania 


Murs, C. WRIGHT, CLARENCE SENIOR, and 
Rose Konn Goipsen, The Puerto Rican 
Journey: New York's Newest Migrants. 
Pp. xi, 238. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1950. “$3.00. 


In many ways this study is a model of 
modern sociological research. The scien- 
tific problem was carefully defined, and the 
investigation was meticulously carried out 
by a competent staff of more than forty 
persons. Five thousand Puerto Ricans in 
Spanish Harlem and Morrisania, New York 
City, are represented in the 1,113 inter- 
views conducted during the study. The 
project, begun in September 1947 and com- 
pleted in 1949, was financed by the Puerto 
Rican government. 

The typical Puerto Rican migrant is 24, 
has completed sixth grade, and comes from 
an urban area. About 60 per cent of the 
migrants are females, 70 per cent are mar- 
ried, and, by mainland standards, two-thirds 
are colored. Most of the migrants are 
‘without much skill, and three-fifths of them 
have arrived in New York with very little— 
skill in the English language. All of these 
newcomers “enter a society where the op- 
portunities for advancement seem increas- 
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ingly to narrow for the poor, the unedu- 
cated, and the ‘foreign.’ ” 

While previous migrants to New York 
have often formed organizations of com- 
patriots, even the early arrivals among the 
Puerto Ricans (84 per cent of the men and 
91 per cent of the women) do not join 
organized groups. Participation in labor 
unions is relatively high since 51 per cent, 
regardless of sex, color, or degree of skill, 
report union membership. In general, how- 
ever, the Puerto Rican migrant’s “effective 
social world, the one from which he gains 
such security as he has, is confined to the 
household, the apartment house, and the 
street.” : 


In New York, the Puerto Rican becomes. 


aware of other minorities, and he may ac- 
quire prejudice against other groups. In 
some parts of Harlem, bitter conflict exists 
between Puerto Ricans and Negroes. Those 
who are intermediate racially are dismayed 
to find that no distinction is made by conti- 
nentals between those of mixed and those 
of unmixed Negro ancestry. One reaction 
to the New York environment is the de- 
velopment of a “Latino” type of solidarity 
which leads Puerto Ricans towards both a 
non-Puerto Rican and a non-American type 
of adjustment. 

Apparently the assimilation of Puerto 
Ricans will be a slower process than has 
been the case with some of the earlier 
migrant groups. In the meantime, adapta- 
tion, defined in this study as “inconspicuous 
functioning with psychic contentment,” will 
be influenced greatly by these factors: hav- 
ing a job, being a male, having more educa- 
tion, being younger in age, and being white. 
There is an impressive absence of hopeful 
aspirations among the migrants in this 
sample. = 

Grorcre E. SIMPSON 

Oberlin College 


Sorokin, Prrremm A. (Ed.). Explorations 
in Altruistic Love and Behavior. Pp. viii, 
353. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. 
$4.00. š 
This book is an attempt to explore the 

nature and bases—religious, biological, psy- 

chological, parapsychological, philosophical, 
mathematical, and sociocultural—of altru- 
istic love and behavior. It is the second in 
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a series of publications of the Harvard 
University Research Center in Altruistic 
Integration and Creativity. The first one, 
devoted to the study, of American “Good 
Neighbors” and Christian Saints, was re- 
viewed in the November, 1950, issue of THE 
ANNALS; a third one, devoted to tha types, 
techniques, and factors of altruistic experi- 
ence, is promised for early publication. 
Professor Sorokin, the director of the 
Research Center, is the editor of the pres- 
ent symposium and also appears as part 
author; seventeen other authors contribute 
to it. Included in this list are Ashley 
Montagu, Trigant Burrow, Gordon Allport, 
F. S. C. Northrop, Milton Greenblatt and 
George Zipf. In addition to the American 
contributors, there are Therese Brosse, of 
the Paris University School of Medicine, 


and Laurent Dechesne, of Liége University. 


Specific mention of, and comment on, 
the contributions included are maniiestly 
impossible within the ‘confines of this re- 


view. Almost all of them are explorations 


or extensions of the central theme or pur- 
pose of the Harvard Research Center; 
namely, the objective and scientific study 
of all aspects of altruistic and creative be- 
havior, to serve as an offset and counter- 
balance to all the emphasis upon the study 
of the seamy side of our culture. Various 
special interest groups of readers will find 
representation in the symposium of their 
particular interest. Students in the social 
sciences will be drawn to the analyses of 
behavior tendencies of college students, 
presented by Sorokin; the trenchant sum- 
maty of the social development of the indi- 
vidual by Montagu; the phylobiological 
prescriptions of Burrow; the preachment 
for creativity by Brosse; and Allport’s ex- 
planation of the scientific “flight from ten- 
derness.” 

There is relatively little overlapping in 
this volume, despite the number of writers, 
all of whom discuss the same general theme. 
There is, however, considerable diversity of 
procedure—-some progress slowly through 
accretions of scientific analyses, some by 
and from citation of sources, some by 
mathematical formulae, some by analogy, 
and some by preachment and exhortation. 
All in all, it is an intriguing and stimulating 
book, intended to provoke and explore and 
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to open up new vistas for research. This 
should not be too irritating to established 
scholars; and it should be an incentive to 
those on the outer edges of achievement: 
James H. S. Bossarp 
University of Pennsylvania 


DonaHvE, Wima, and CLARK Tissirts 
(Eds.). Planning the Older Years. Pp. 
viii, 248. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1950. $2.50 


This is a book of twelve chapters by as 
many authors. Some of the chapters are 
much better than others, but all are a con- 
tribution to the much-needed literature on 
this field of study. The volume is certainly 
not a monument but does make its con- 
tribution to studies in this field both cur- 
rent and needed. 

There are parts of the book that are dis- 
appointing because they reflect what many 
will believe are outmoded procedures. Gen- 
erally the book calls for no bold and ad- 
venturous educational experiment. It in- 
sists upon educating the older people, in- 
stead of the younger generation, children, 
and teachers. There are people in this field 
who believe that education for a longer 
life must start in the kindergarten and end 
only with death. 

Chapter I, “Broadening Horizons in 
Gerontology,” is rather a poor chapter to 
start the book off. For the most part it is 
broad and general and reads as though it 
had been given as a speech at a foundation 
dinner. Besides being general, this chapter 
contains much material that would seem to 
be of doubtful value, as well as some that 
is a little ludicrous. When the author states 
that “it is also recognized that no healthy 
economy can be maintained when large 
numbers of persons [the aged] are ex- 
cluded from productive activities” he treads 
on doubtful ground for at least two rea- 
sons; there may be a question (1) whether 
old people should work in a machine 
economy and displace the workers of the 
next generation, and (2) whether they 
should work. Is that all that we can think 
of to occupy the declining years of the 
aged? Further on in this chapter, it is 
pointed out that the “primary goal of the 
programs for the aged is the securing and 
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guaranteeing of certain inalienable rights; 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
This reviewer has no objection to the pur- 
suit, but if old age ever catches liberty and 
happiness, he is very apt to be disappointed 
in his conquest. 

Chapter Il, “Living Arrangements to 
Meet the Needs of Older People,” is a 
very good and constructive chapter. It 
demonstrates knowledge, experience, and 
imagination. The chapter heading actu- 
ally covers the chapter, which is unusual, 
and it should be read by anyone interested 
or working in this field. 

Chapters III to VI, inclusive, have to do 
with housing; many of the ideas proposed 
are based upon uncertain conclusions which 
have been arrived at without adequate data 
or research. This is not necessarily a 
damaging criticism, but it might require 
a change in policy after the material and 
facts are collected. 

Chapter VU, “Public Attitudes Toward 
Various Activities of Older People,” is in- 
teresting-in spite of the novel way in which 
the author arrives at his conclusion. The 
author, a professor, with his students, 
asked a thousand people, from 20 to 80 
years of age, what they thought of each of 
91 activities in which older people might 
engage. These are classified from strongly 
disapproved to strongly approved. This 
may have its value, but it seems to this re- 
viewer that no man at 70 should need 
worry as to whether his conduct was 
strongly approved or strongly disapproved 
so long as he was not a “menace” to so- 
ciety. If Mr. Jones, age 70, wants to go 
to the tavern and drink beer all day, no one 
should object; in fact, he probably should 
be transported to the tavern in a govern- 
ment jeep and returned to his home. It’s 
time America grew up regarding her aged. 

Probably the most interesting ideas and 
content are contained in Chapter IX, “An 
Experiment in the Restoration and Preser- 
vation of Personality of the Aged.” This 
chapter does not deal with the subject mat- 
ter adequately, but it is a start and points 
out what is being done on this broad sub- 
ject. 

THOMAS R. FISHER 

Department of State 

Washington, D. C.” 
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Grvzperc, ELI. Agenda for American Jews 
Pp. x, 90. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1950. $2.00. 


This is a book which defies any attempt 
to review it intelligently for it is really not 
a book but the outline of a book. The pri- 
mary intention, apparently, was to make 
the outline available for discussion and re- 
search and to raise certain questions. But 
whatever the intention, one may reasonably 
object that it is difficult to review an out- 
line or to review a book largely made up 
of a series of questions. 

Chapters made up of numbered para- 
graphs are devoted to brief outlines of cer- 
tain phases of Jewish life in America. The 
chapter-subjects relate to: Jews and Juda- 
ism; Trends in Jewish Life; Synagogue and 
School; Welfare; Israel; and The Gentile 
World. A brief bibliography is included. 
The discussion which Mr. Ginzberg in- 
vites American Jews to undertake is made 
to pivot on the assumption, which is clearly 
well founded, that all is not well with Jew- 
ish life in America. Elements of weakness 
and instability are noted in many fields, 
and the general impact of the American 
environment on historic Judaism is sugges- 
tively, if meagerly, indicated. This is, in- 
deed, a tantalizing book, for tucked away 
in the numbered paragraphs and subpara- 
graphs are some shrewd and interesting 
statements of which the following will 
serve as examples. Unfortunately these, 
and other statements of equal interest, are 
not brought into any clear or coherent pat- 
tern. Here are two examples: 

“There are a considerable number of 
‘Jewish leaders’ who, although they con- 
tribute of their money, time, and energy to 
the furtherance of particular Jewish causes, 
frequently most hberally, nevertheless seem 
to be negatively oriented to Jewish values. 
Their outstanding characteristic is a basic 
‘uneasiness’ about their identification with 
the Jewish community. One cannot gain- 
say the impression that they are in Jewish 
work largely because they have been un- 
able to find satisfactory alternatives. What- 
ever their unconscious motivation may be, 


~— devotion to the ideals of Judaism does not 


seem to be determining.” 
Or again: 
“Another type of leadership is typified 
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by an excessive aggressiveness and posi- 
tivism about particularly Jewish causes. 
The fact that these demagogic leaders are 
usually identified with a single Jewish 
undertaking rather than with the broad 
gamut of Jewish work is an a priori basis 
for suspecting that their very ‘intensity is 
enmeshed in their own power drives. The 
frequent irascibility of their actions must 
place them under suspicion, for they seem 
unable to differentiate the security of their 
own leadership from the values of the 
cause which they lead.” 
Carey McWriiiams 
Los Angeles, California 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Popper, Kart R. The Open Society and 
Its Enemies. Pp. xii, 732. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. $7.50. 


This first American edition in one vol- 
ume of a work first published in England 
in two volumes some five years ago, con- 
stitutes a revision or, perhaps better, a cor- 
rection, of the latter. To confine the re- 
vision to minor matters was sound judg- 
ment on the part of the author; while in 
the present case at least, by reason o? con- 
venience and availability, I feel that this 
new edition of a work of major significance 
1s fully justified. 

The last third of the book is composed 
of notes, mostly discussion notes, of great 
interest.and fascination to the specialist, 
arranged to correspond to the chapters, 
and, as the author himself ventures to sug- 
gest, to be read, if at all, following the 
reading of the chapters to which they cor- 
respond. 

The author’s text, itself solid, erudite, 
and challenging all through, divides into 
two parts. The first is concerned with a 
critical evaluation of Plato as political 
thinker, historian, and sociologist. It ends 
with a thesis chapter whose title is also the 
title of the whole work. The second part, 
concerned with Hegel and with Marx, ends 
with a similar chapter, which is also the 
conclusion for the whole book, entitled 
“Has History Any Meaning?” 
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Popper’s essential positive thesis is the 
need for a sense of personal responsibility 
by men, the masters and the makers of 
their fate, and for constitutional democ- 
racy, the technique by which men may best 
insure the conditions needful to such mas- 
tery and Creativity. He warns, however, 
that institutions are not self-preserving; 
_ that it is fearless men who by acts of will 
and consequent action preserve them, aud 
utilize them as vehicles for their purposes. 
Popper’s critical thesis is that historicism, 
the discovery of independent pattern and 
necessity in history, of whatsoever kind 
the pattern, and without regard to whether 
the maker of it bows down before it or, 
accepting, fights to escape or transcend, is 
the enemy of the open society of men as 
seekers, that historicists, those who accept 
such concepts of destiny, whatever specific 
content they give to them, are the enemies 
of the fully self-respecting moral person; 
and that with a signal, though not always 
frank, lack of courage they abdicate, and 
persuade others to abdicate, that full re- 
sponsibility which is the inescapable mark 
of man the maker. 

In a series of articles published in 
Economita in 1944-45, Popper painstak- 
ingly showed by critical analysis the meth- 
odological inadequacy of historicists, and 
argued the rational deductive character of 
science. I note the point because it is im- 
portant that from his attacks on historicist 
idealism here presented no inference be 
made that he is a ‘supporter of either posi- 
tivism or relativism as these terms are to- 
day commonly understood. His. concern 
with method and his attack on historicist 
analysis are not a plea for a different closed 
society where man is made a creature and 
groveling victim of supposed scientific, 
rather than historical, laws which inescap- 
ably seal his fate. That position, which is 
essentially scientism, Popper equally con- 
demns. His concept of science is a hu- 
manistic one, and his ultimate concern is 
man the moral being. 

In the present work he criticizes Plato 
somewhat harshly, Hegel justly, and Marx 
with a sustained and devastating modera- 
tion, as alike the enemies of human free- 
dom. I myself feel that he is at points 
unduly severe toward’ Plato, and, despite 
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genuine admiration, pays him less than 
what is due his soaring vision; as he some- 
what overemphasizes both Plato’s back- 
ward-looking search for the stable society 
in his own day lost and the brutality of - 
his totalitarian contempt for common clay. ” 


_ Popper does so, with some excuse, on the 


ground that the past idolization of Plato 
makes unsparing thoroughness in criticism 
necessary; and, for all my dissents, I feel 
that he has on balance done a major serv- 
ice to comprehension as against veneration. 
He has cleared the ground for a genuinely 
enlightened ethics whose essence he here 
propounds. He has, in so doing, made 
hosts of shrewdly forceful criticisms of 
false viewpoints and erroneously posed 
questions in politics. These issues and 
attitudes, hallowed by tradition, do indeed 
stand in the way of creative political 
thought, as he insists. Further, they mis- 
lead the statesman, and, as uncritically ac- 
cepted fundaments of public opinion, seri- 
ously frustrate or hamper ordinary men in 
the intelligent pursuit of the sort of order 
which would serve them best. What ap- 
plies to Popper’s analysis of Plato applies 
mutatis mutandis and, on my assessment, 
a fortiori to his treatment of Hegel and 
Marx. 
Taomas I. Coox 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Soroxr, Prrrem A. Social Philosophies 
of an Age of Crisis. Pp. xi, 345. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1950. $4.00. 
This book 1s correctly titled. The social 

sciences, as currently conceived, are chiefly 

concerned with the quest for generaliza- 
tions, susceptible of being tested by em- 
pirical evidence, and dealing with the more 
detailed factors and mechanisms operative 
in the realm of human society, or social in- 
teraction. Philosophies, on the other hand, 
are generally understood to be systems of 
thought which seek to generalize about the 
more inclusive, fundamental, or extensive 
aspects of things and events. A philosophy 
will attempt to formulate some statements 
which reveal meanings, purposes, or values 


in the realms with which they are con-— 


cerned. Social philosophies, presumably, 
are no exception. It is, then, the works of 
a number of men, who may be said to have 
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attempted to formulate with varying de- 
grees of thoroughness philosophies about 
human society, which Professor Sorokin 
has summarized, compared, and criticized 
, in this medium-sized volume, For the most 
` part, the works here examined could be 
even more narrowly characterized; they are 
philosophies of history; that is, they have 
sought to offer general interpretations of 
the long-run changes in the life and con- 
figuration of human society (or societies). 
Because considerable attention has been 
drawn toward problems of this order by 
the work of Spengler and the more re- 
cently published work of Toynbee, it is a 
real service to the community of letters to 
have this able and scholarly digest of a 
number of less well-known works of similar 
purport. Few American readers know any- 
thing about the writings of Danilevsky and 
Berdyaev; not many more really know 
much about the philosophical speculations 
of F. S. C. Northrop, A. L. Kroeber, and 
Albert Schweitzer. It is useful, accordingly, 
to have these summarized and brought into 
an intelligible comparison with the better- 
known work of Spengler and Toynbee. 
Sorokin’s critical comments on the works 
reviewed in this volume frequently make 
somewhat irritating reading, which will not 
surprise those who are familiar with his 
earlier writings. He displays a rather 
naive tendency to proceed on the assump- 
tion that all his own previous works are 
authoritative and may be cited without 
further argument in support of favorable 
or unfavorable comment on other men’s 
writings. Still, all in all, one can pardon 
this as a minor eccentricity in a writer of 
- otherwise excellent ability and industry. 
The bock is suppled with notes and an 
index which seems rather brief. It is at- 
tractively printed. 
Froyo N. House 
University of Virginia 


Persons, Srow (Ed.). Evolutionary 
Thought in America. Pp. x, 462. New 
Haven: Yale Universıty Press, 1950. 
$5.00. 

~~ Persons’ book creates in the close ex- 
aminer a satisfying sense that the impact 
of an idea in eight separate disciplines has 
now been defined. Each essay—and the 
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essayists are distinguished—falls properly 
in its place. Robert Scoon’s introduction 
on “The Rise and Impact of Evolutionary 
Ideas” is more than adequate; it is also 
clear. Then follows a piece by Northrop 
dealing, it is said, with the relation of 
evolution to the philosophies of nature and 
culture. Part I is completed with. a nc- 
table 70-page piece by Theodosius Dobz- 
hansky, Professor of Zoology at Columbia. 
In his hands the concepts of “race,” “mu- 
tation,” “genetic drift,” “natural selection,” 
even “caste and class,” assume the prcper- 
ties of scientific knowledge—and all with 
humility and in the language common to 
many disciplines. 

Part II of the book covers the role of 
evolutionary thought in the areas of krowl- 
edge now treated as distinct fields: soci- 
ology (Faris), political science (Corwin), 
economics (Spengler), psychology (Boring), 
literature (Cowley), architecture (Egbert), 
ethics (Quillian), and theology (Persons). 
While, inevitably, these essays offer the 
reader variety in length, depth, and im- 
agination, none is trivial; all move in their 
respective fields with a sure foot; a few 
bring vivid illumination to the dark corners 
where ideas struggle to be born. Among 
these last, I should say, are the essays of 
Cowley and Egbert, and possibly Persons’ 
own contribution on theology. The others 
—and some of them are very learned in- 
deed—must shed their light in areas al- 
ready partially illuminated by Hofstadter 
and Dorfman, and, in passing, Parring- 
ton, Karpf, Schneider, Gabriel, Coker, and 
many more. 

It is not upon close inspection, but rather 
when the work is put at a distance, that 
hesitations emerge. Is this the new book 
on evolutionary thought in America which 
we most need? At this point the structure 
of the book begins to stand in its way. 
Each of the essays must present a running 
account of recent intellectual history prepa- 
ratory to or intertwined with an exposition 
of the evolutionary theme. But, inevitably, 
in eight introductions there is much repe- 
tition, each of the other—and all af ma- 
terial easily available in other work. 

Further, it is fair to ask if the book 
relates the story of a great theme -rising, 
challenging, sweeping all before it in many 
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areas, and then subsiding—if it does sub- 
side—or changing, Protean, into other 
forms. I am afraid it does not, and the 
reason is that the editor did not take hold 
of the book and bring it under his control. 
There is no integrative beginning or end. 
The book is particularistic, and the insula- 
tion between disciplines is impermeable. 

Finally, and more importantly—if evolu- 
tionary thought was the dominant theme 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, and if it is no longer the domi- 
nant theme, what has displaced it? We 
may not—and certainly should not—ask 
for a longer book, but we are left dangling. 
Metamorphosis is a process “to” as well as 
“from.” In larger terms, into what has 
evolution evolved? 

Ropert E. LANE 
Yale University 


Carns, Fren I. Progress Is Unorthodox. 
Pp. x, 185.- Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1950 $2.50. 


This is a popular account of those who 
have been willing to risk something for the 
truth which they believe in. The author is 
trying to establish the point that progress 
is always the result of someone’s being 
willing to break with the pattern of the 
past. The story is told through a record 
of some of the major controversies in the 
field of religion. Fred Cairns claims that 
today “ranking scholars are as urgent in 
their defense of the customs and creeds 
they uphold as Cain was” when he killed 
his brother. To be sure, the scholars do 
not use the same methods, although na- 
tions kill many more by means of the mod- 
ern technology of war. 

The prophets were willing to pay with 
their lives for progress at the expense of 
orthodoxy. So was Jesus. Jesus taught, 
“Tf a man say ‘I love God’ and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar.” He advocated lov- 
ing one’s enemies. But this is a dangerous 
exhortation even today, especially in a pe- 
riod of the cold war. 

In a series of successive chapters the au- 
thor tells of the banishment of Arius be- 


cause he believed “what appeared to be rea-_ 


sonable,” of Luther’s break with the Ro- 
man Church, and of John Calvin’s burning 
of Servetus, of how some time later Dr. 
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Priestley’s church, his home, and his per- 
sonal belongings were burned in Birming- 
ham, England, and eventually of how the 
Unitarian Church was founded in America. 

The author aims vigorous blows at the- ~ 
ology which he claims is a sort of chame- | 
leon which changes to suit the immediate 
situation. The author pleads that instead 
of dogmas we should try out other possi- 
bilities such as labor unions to provide 
biead and medicine as a substitute for 
miracles. 

The treatment is provocative and chal- 
lenging. Many will feel that the author 
makes many -rash assertions as when he 
says that those who have “the highest re- 
gard for the deity of Jesus have the least 
regard for their fellowmen.” This is an as- 
sumption which demands proof rather than 
blanket assertion. Again the book would 
have been vastly improved had the author 
included a few dates for each of the inci- 
dents sketched. As it is, the reader who is 
not familiar-with the history of religion is 
left in the dark as to even the century when 
the events recorded in the chapter took 
place. 

This is a book which religious believers 
would do well to read and ponder but not 
necessarily accept. 

Jerome Davis 

Westhaven, Conn. 


Kresce, E. E. The Search for a Way of 
Life: A Review of the Major Classical 
and Contemporary Ethical Systems of 
the Western World. Pp. xiv, 434. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1950. $4.00. 
The clarity, the simplicity, the honesty 

of this book stand out in sharp contrast to 

the muddied hysteria which now threatens 
the affairs of men. As the title makes evi- 
dent, the purpose of this book is to illu- 
mine contemporary man’s search for the 
good life by viewing his problems against 
the background of the ethical heritage of 
the West. The book is written in the con- 
viction that our basic problems are moral 
problems and can be met only on a moral 
basis. It is this union of ethical perspec- 


tive with the insistent problems of con-~— 


temporary democracy that gives The Search 
for a Way of Life its sanity and its time- 
liness. 
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Dr. Kresge is professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy and ethics, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In the 
preface Dr. Kresge states his purpose’ 
“During the busy years of my teaching I 
felt a constant urge to attempt a sum- 
mary, in simple language, of the basic prin- 
ciples and ideals in the long and eventful 
quest by the great ethical teachers for a 
satisfactory way of life. After my retire- 
ment in 1945 I undertook the job, and this 
volume is the result. The book is intended 
for general reading, for serious-minded per- 
sons who have not had access to the source 
material in ethics, nor to the more aca- 
demic treatises on the subject.” The 
Search for a Way of Life accomplishes this 
purpose very well. It is to be hoped that 
the clamor of the times has not deafened 
those for whom the book is written. 

After an introduction on the meaning 
and scope of ethics, Part I of the book 
deals with the intuitionist-idealist type of 
ethical system, Part II with hedonism, 
Part II with ethical humanism; Part IV 
then applies the viewpoints of the preced- 
ing traditions to such topics as the state 
and the individual, democracy and totali- 
tarianism, capitalism and communism. And 
without any beating of drums. 

Dr. Kresge, in common with John Dewey, 
regards the moral conception of democracy 
as its basic core. He favors “economic se- 
curity for all with the loss of personal free- 
dom for none” (p. 417). He discusses 
England, India, Sweden, and the co-opera- 
tive movement as attempts to find this 
middle way. He believes a mixed economy 
has become necessary, and some form of 
global government. The quiet strength of 
The Search for a Way of Life rests in the 
devotion to human values which dominates 
the entire Western ethical tradition. We 
neglect this tradition at our peril. 

CHARLES Morris 

University of Chicago 


DRUMMOND, ANDREW LANDALE. Story of 
American Protestantism. Pp. xi, 418. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. $6.00. 


Since the close of World War II there 
has been an increasing concern both among 
British and European Protestants for a 
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better understanding of the American re- 
ligious scene. This is evidenced by the ap- 
pearance within the past five years of three 
books published in England attempting to 
explain the American churches to the Brit- 
ish people.. The first two were written by 
Americans; the present volume is the first 
attempt by a Britisher to perform that 
service. All three books have appeared in 
an American edition. There have also ap- 
peared German translations of two other 
books of like nature, in response to a simi- 
lar demand in German Protestantism. 

The author of the present volume states 
in his Preface, “It is important that British 
readers should come to a better under- 
standing of the place Protestantism plays 
in American life,’ and he approaches his 
subject historically since he believes that 
the historical approach is the best gateway 
to understanding. First published in Edin- 
burgh in 1949, the volume has now made its 
appearance in a handsome American edi- 
tion. It is unfortunate, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, that the author did rot em- 
brace the opportunity of correcting in the 
American edition the many errors both of 
fact and interpretation which appeared in 
the British edition. In spite of this fail- 
ute, however, the book makes a valuable 
contribution, and we are grateful to the 
author for the many keen insights pre- 
sented. The author is often critical, but 
he is always a friendly critic; indeed praise 
and blame are about equally balanced. 

The author’s Presbyterian background, 
both of birth and training, together with 
the fact that he spent enough time in 
America to acquire a Master of Theclogy 
degree at Hartford Theological Seminary 
in Connecticut, where for a time he served 
a Congregational parish, is doubtless re- 
sponsible for a distinct bias in his treat- 
ment of the great popular churchss, par- 
ticularly the Baptists and the Methodists. 
It also accounts for the large amount of 
space given to Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional matter, though he tends to be criti- 
cal of the American brand of Presbyterian- 
ism. His two chapters on New England 
Congregationalism dre brilliant condensa- 
tions, in which he has been able to catch 
the flavor of colonial New England re- 
ligious life, with a minimum of acts. 
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He is at his best also in his treatment 
of the early nineteenth century New Eng- 
land giants, Channing, Emerson, Lyman 
Beecher, and Bushnell. His thumbnail 
sketches of these worthies are superb. 

In his appraisal of the churches which 
most adequately followed population west, 
and therefore became the largest and most 
evenly distributed religious bodies in the 
nation, the Baptists and the Methodists, he 
displays an unfortunate lack of understand- 
ing. He assumes that much of the frontier 
crudity still clings to them, and that they 
- are still distinctly lower-classish and have 
had relatively little cultural influence, es- 
pecially as compared with h's fair-haired 
Presbyterian and Congregational brethren. 
His ill-informed treatment of Southern 
Protestantism is particularly unfortunate. 
The statement (p. 298) that the “churches 
of the South, with honourable exceptions, 
have little to teach the coloured churches 
in enlightenment and culture” is too absurd 
to need refutation. It is a significant fact 
that the most distinguished privately en- 
dowed universities in the South were all 
established by the “igurant” Methodists, 
Baptists, and Disciples, and some of them 
are centers of liberal thought. 

The final chapters, “Theological Emanci- 
pation,” “The American Pulpit,” “The 
Renascence of Worship,” and “Toward 
Unity,” are excellent appraisals of recent 
trends in American Protestantism. 

Writram WARREN SWEET 

Southern Methodist University 


Sperry, Wrrarp L. (Ed.). Classics of 
Religious Devotion. Pp. 117. Boston: 
- The Beacon Press, 1950. $2.00. 


Interesting, fair, penetrating, practical in- 
terpretations of six classics of Judaism and 
Christianity make up this book. The writ- 
ings selected for study are Augustine’s Con- 
fessions, Maimonides’ Guide for the Per- 
plexed, Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of 
Christ, John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
John Woolman’s Journal, and Albert 
Schweitzer’s Out of my Life and Thought. 

Augustine believed that human nature is 
good and that reason is of high value but 
emphasized that the will determines action, 
since choice is with it, and way back there 
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somewhere it did not choose the good in 
accordance with the divine intention; hence, 
the “Fall” and its accompanying misery. 
The correction of all this evil lies only in 
a return to dependence upon God through 
faith. , 

Maimonides considered knowledge oí 
God as the summum bonum for man, but 
this knowledge included both intellectual 
ability and ethical integrity. Religion as 
the full life is both intellectual and moral, 
both personal and social. Without reason, 
religion become ssuperstition; minus the 
ethical, “sophisticated paganism.” 

Thomas a Kempis sought the solution of 
his problem in withdrawal—attempting to 
escape from establishing the Kingdom of 
God amóng men by forming it within him- 
self. Thackeray thought this plan, logi- 
cally carried out, would “make the world 
the most useless, dreary, doting place of 
sojourn.” Yet what Thomas a Kempis de- 
sired was the “joy of a good conscience.” 

Perry Miller’s charming and fascinating 
analysis of Pilgrim’s Progress reminded me 
of my Calvinist mother’s teaching of the 
long ago, for he clearly discerns that we 
have here an interpretation of predestina- 
tion and election made sure: it is “a pro- 
gram for action and not for meditation.” 
Max Weber noticed the same emphasis in 
Paradise Lost, where Milton describes the 
departure from Paradise as not too sad and 
the new life as requiring deeds, faith, vir- 
tue, patience, temperance, love: thus thou 
“shalt possess ‘a Paradise within thee, hap- 
pier far.” Bunyan’s classic here becomes 
a treatise on justification by faith and re- 
sulting in the desire to do good. 

I have never had any doubts about John 
Woolman’s Journals being of extraordinary 
practical significance to modern man, since 
for thirty-five years a friend of mine, not 
a member of the denomination of Friends, 
has practiced these precepts through these 
perplexing years. Woolman faced the prob- 
lems of war, slavery, wealth in their im- 
pact upon the individual life and made his 
corrected conscience his guide. 

As I perused the interpretation of Au- 
gustine’s Confessions, I remembered the 
harm his ideas had done in the Church and 
in Western civilization—first with his view 
of original sin which had made later man 
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guilty of the “sin” of a very distant an- 
cestor, turning baptism into magic, letting 
guilt be transmitted physically, and degrad- 
ing marriage and woman; and second with 
his advocacy of compulsion in religion and 
the myth of sacerdotium over civil govern- 
ment. 

Fortunately, the sixth study chosen was 
Schweitzer’s Out of my Life and Thought. 
His three insights are so much needed to- 
day: I cannot be happy without serving 
man; I have something particular to con- 
tribute; the universal conception of the 
ethical: reverence for life. And sgo 
Schweitzer’s final message to the world: 
(1) let humility mean for you the ought- 
ness of strength and, through true knowl- 
edge of self, dare to stand erect in the sight 
of God and so serve man; and (2) make 
men “less shallow and morally better by 
making them THINK.” 

ConraD HENRY MozHLMAN 

Dallas, Texas 


Partisan Review. Religion and the Intel- 
lectuals. A Symposium by James Agee 
and others. Pp. 139. New York, 1950. 
80 cents. 


The editors of the Partisan Review asked 
twenty-nine men of recognized standing in 
literary and intellectual circles to discuss 
one of the significant tendencies of our 
time, especially in this decade, namely, 
“the new turn toward religion among in- 
tellectuals and the growing disfavor with 
which secular attitudes and perspectives 
are now regarded.” 

Some of the twenty-nine exemplify in 
their own person this turn to religion, but 
most of them do not. Their comments are 
penetrating and illuminating, also sensitive 
to what is happening to society and to the 
minds of men today. I-do not know of 
any publication so brief which presents a 
better analysis of what might be called the 
cultural and spiritual problem of these 
days. 

Diverse as are the interpretations of this 
“turn to religion,” most of them—not all— 
seem to agree on the following points: 

1) Naturalism as opposed to supernatu- 
ralism is still dominant and this turn to- 
ward religion, so far as it is a turn to any- 
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- thing transcending this temporal world, is 


a temporary resurgence of traditionalism 
that will pass and give way to the further 
development of the naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of reality. 

The writers do not define naturalism al- 
though the great majority profess it or in- 
directly reveal that this is their view of 
things. The reviewer will attempt to make 
up this deficiency, deriving his definition 
from much reading of the writings of natu- 
ralists. Naturalism is the view that, first, 
everything having causal efficacy, every- 
thing that can make a difference in this 
world is necessarily temporal and, second, 
even if anything with power to change 
things was nontemporal, the human way of 
getting knowledge by observing events 
would make it impossible ‘ever to get any 
reliable knowledge of a nontemporal power, 
cause or source, 

2) The second major point made by the 
majority of these twenty-nine contributors 
is that this turn to religion is in part due 
to the immaturity of naturalism. While 
naturalism will become increasingly domi- 
nant if our civilization continues, it has 
not yet developed sufficient richness and 
scope of imaginative outlook to provide a 
satisfactory dwelling place for the imagina- 
tive mind. It is as yet too narrowly bound 
to the physical sciences, to methodology, 
and to the bare bones of mathematical and 
experimental formulae. But this limitation 
is not necessarily intrinsic to naturalism. 
Tragedy, hope, memory, joy, sorrow, and 
symbols that bring to the sensibilities of 
the mind the felt qualities of past events, 
the felt qualities of future possibilities, the 
felt qualities of imagined might-have-beens, 
all this can be developed as abundantly, 
perhaps more abundantly, within the bounds 
of a mature naturalism as ever was pos- 
sible when supernaturalism reigned, or any 
other form of transcendentalism. But such 
imaginative, emotional, richly quelitative 
symbols have not yet been developed ade- 
quately by prevalent naturalism. Hence 
this turn to traditional sources and ways of 
thinking on the part of imaginative and 
emotional spirits who feel imperatively the 
demand for amplitude in expression. 

Henry N. WEMAN 

University of Oregon 


- Dunham of Yale. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


Wittarp, James F., Wom A. Morris, 
and Wi.t1am H. Dunwam, Jr. (Eds ). 
The Enghsh Government at Work, 1327- 
1336. Vol. II: Local Administration 
and Justice. Pp. xviii, 285. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1950. $5.00. 


This volume is the third and last in a 
series, now very well-known, which was 
begun over twenty years ago by Professor 
Willard. The idea of the series was to 
illustrate the actual working of the Eng- 
lish government, during a given period, by 
an extensive use of original records, some- 
thing never attempted before. The plan, 
which Professor Willard successfully im- 
posed on the whole undertaking, had some 
great virtues and some serious defects, 
which are discussed in this third volume, 
in a brilliant introduction, by Professor 
He discusses not only 
the purpose of the series, but also the 
changing “schools” of historical writing 
which have influenced the co-operative ef- 
fort during the twenty years of its exist- 
ence. His observations are amongst the 
best writing in the whole three volumes. 
Some of the contributors will certainly 
have difficulty in placing themselves in his 
categories, and some of his categories are 
themselves questionable; but in no other 
nine pages, perhaps, has so much interest- 
ing material been compressed on the sub- 
ject of the writing of English medieval 
history in the last twenty years. 

After the brief introduction, there are 
chapters by Professor Ault on manors, 
Miss Beardwood on royal mints, Mr. Salz- 
man on mines, Professor Meyer. on bor- 
oughs, Professor Cam on shire officials, 


-Professor Putnam on keepers of the peace, 


Miss Taylor on justices of assize, and Pro- 
fessor Neilson on the court of common 
pleas. It is obviously impossible to com- 
ment on each chapter. It can be said at 
once, however, that the writers keep up 
the high level of the first two volumes 
and in general follow the same lines of 
approach. The chapters are factual and 
based closely on original material, much of 
it unprinted. Miss Neilson even got spe- 
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cial permission to handle bundles of writs 
in the Public Record Office, which had not 
previously been made available to schol- 
ars. Some of the chapters, particularly 
Miss Neilson’s, are, consequently, not easy 
reading; though others, like those on mints 
and mines, are unexpectedly interesting. 
Others again, like those of Miss Cam and 
Miss Putnam, offer material distinguished 
by its lucidity and its value to the general 
student. All the contributors deserve our 
gratitude, not only for their labors, but also 
for their patience in awaiting the publica- 
tion of their work. It is not surprising 
that Miss Cam had difficulty in recognizing 
her fifteen-year-old child! 

As in previous volumes, the general pic- 
ture of medieval government which is pro- 
vided suggests the latter was based on a 
considerable degree of efficiency and a very 
high degree of common sense. Considering 
the poverty of England, even in the four- 
teenth century, the variety and extent of ` 
the governmental effort are remarkable. 
One closes a book like this with fewer ro- 
mantic notions about our predecessors in 
the fourteenth century, but with a much 
greater respect for their government and 
law. Their system was full of abuses 
which are well known and are here amply 
illustrated. But it had one supreme virtue 
which is sometimes forgotten. It worked 

B. WILKINSON 

University of Toronto 


Lrson, E. The Growth of English So- 
ciety: A Short Economic History. Pp. 
ix, 467. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1950. $5.00. 

This book is most accurately described 
by its subtitle. It offers a panoramic view 
of English economic history from the earli- 
est times to the present. Sections of the 
study have been- presented in separate lec- 
ture series. For instance, Part II, “The 
Age of Mercantilism,” was given as Lowell 
lectures at Harvard University. This doubt- 
less accounts for a certain unevenness in- 
the treatment of certain periods and topics 
of his vast subject. The author is clearly 
more at home when discussing the guilds, 
mercantilism, and the industrial revolution 
than when handling agriculture, shipping, 
and commerce. By a deft blending of the 
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chronological and topical methods, Mr. 
Lipson tells his story well and interestingly. 
Occasionally he warns against placing much 
reliance on abstract economic doctrines as 
causal factors in English economic history, 
and he is generally cautious in his generali- 
zations. But now and then he nods. The 
distinction made (p. 158) between power 
and welfare economy does not fit the eco- 
nomic policies of Henry VIL and Lord 
Burghley. And when he blames the em- 
ployment of children underground in mines 
on the piecemeal factory legislation (p. 


277), he ignores the fact that in these in- | 


stances not only do we find different sets 
of parents but also different regions of 
England. Mr. Lipson evidently supports 
the policies of the British Labor govern- 
ment, but his views concerning present 
problems do not greatly color his treatment 
of the past. 
PAUL KNAPLUND 
University of Wisconsin 


Leser, S. M. Agrarian Socialism, The 
Codperative Commonwealth Federation 
in Saskatchewan: A Study in Political 
Sociology. Pp. xvii, 315. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1950. $4.50. 


This serious and commendable study will 
serve to remind students of American His- 
tory that Populism, at least north of the 
forty-ninth parallel, is by no means dead. 
The Saskatchewan Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation springs from just such 
soil as produced the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the People’s Party some sixty years ago. 
Pioneer wheat growers then, like their 
twentieth century successors in Canada, 
suffered first of all and most of all from 
the hazards of an uneconomic one-crop sys- 
tem, a system that socialism, even in its 
purest form, might have found very per- 
plexing; but they suffered also from East- 
ern control of the economic machine to 
which they were geared and from the in- 
temperate exactions of the railroads, the 
middlemen, and the bankers who immedi- 
ately served them. In their hour of need 
they turned first to co-operative business 
enterprise, and then, without giving up 
their economic activities, to direct politi- 
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cal action. They scored some notable vic- 
tories, but their successes were modest in 
comparison with those of the Saskatckewan 
farmers, who for six years, from 1944 to 
1950, maintained complete control over the 
government of a whole province and en- 
acted an effective program -of agrarian re- 
form. 

Convinced socialists played a much 
greater part in the leadership of the CCF 
than was the case with the Populists, whose 
principles were mainly home-made and 
rough-hewn. But it is interesting to note 
that the CCF had only indifferent success 
while it adhered tenaciously to doctrinaire 
socialism. Only when it began “to appeal 
to the farmer in terms of his basic desire 
to become or to remain a property holder” 
did it really catch on. The anguish of the 


-true believer who had to play down or 


throw over his principles in orcer to win 
votes is constantly apparent. The Sas- 
katchewan farmer defined socialism “to 
mean the protection of his property by 
control of the rest of the economy, and 
especially big business.” That, as was also 
true of the Karsas farmer before him, was 
as far as he would go. In fact, he much 
preferred not even to use the term so- 
cialism. 

The distress of the theoretical socialists 


_ who had been obliged to compromise with 


their convictions in order to achieve re- 
sults in Saskatchewan is shared somewhat 
by the author of this book, and by his 
sponsor, Robert S. Lynd, who writes the 
introduction. To them the great unsolved 
problem of our society is apparently how 
to achieve by democratic means the re- 
forms—or perchance the revolution—they 
deem desirable. They may even ask them- 
selves if the end is not sufficiently im- 
portant to justify other than democratic 
means. Not only the land-hungry farmers, 
but even the city workers, hesitate at tak- 
ing the full plunge into socialism. If 
through their unions they can get a fair 
cut of the profits of capitalism, why should 
they seek to share the headaches of man- 
agement? Both Mr. Lipset and Mr. Lynd, 
beset by this dilemma, end on a note of 
considerable discouragement, but anyone 
who really doesn’t mind being denounced 
as a reformer without doctrine might think 


° 


“right well. 
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that the Saskatchewan C.C.F. had done 
Joun D. Hicks 

Trinity Hall i 
Cambridge, England 


Rosincer, Lawrence K. India and the 
United States: Political and Economic 
Relations. Pp. 149. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. Price $2.75. 
As a journalistic narrative this little book 

of 149 pages is to be highly commended, 

for it does full justice to its title and deftly 
deals with the fast moving scenes in In- 


dia’s most recent history. The author has , 


gleaned pervasively from the public pro- 
nouncements of Indian and American lead- 
ers to show the extent and potential scope 
of the political and economic relations be- 
tween the two nations. Having adopted an 
objective approach, he has indicated the 
thin texture of understanding which the 
people of each country possess about the 
other. India, conscious of her ancient 
glories, and the United States, conscious, of 
her modern achievements, are naturally not 
readily able to grasp the values which lie 
in their realistic co-operation today. 

Mr. Rosinger correctly says, “Both coun- 
tries have sharply different historical back- 
grounds; and their prevailing outlooks on 
innumerable questions of family life, re- 
ligion and social organization are strikingly 
dissimilar. But each in varying measures 
holds the future of the other in tts hands.” 

President Roosevelt and his personal rep- 
resentative, Ambassador William Phillips, 
did what they could to convince the British 
about the folly of re-enforcing their im- 
perialist hold upon India. Indians became 
favorably America-conscious, as a result, 
but of late the American foreign policy 
toward Asia and especially the studied in- 
difference toward India’s needs seem to be 
driving the governments of the two coun- 
tries apart. For instance Nehru’s efforts to 
negotiate peace between the United States 
and Communist China have been dubbed 
“appeasement,” and his tossing about to 
obtain wheat met with no attention from 
the United States government when the 
latter had a surplus supply. 

Recently in the United Nations discus- 
sion, when India’s delegate suggested that 
what the People’s Republic of China is 
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seeking to accomplish for Asia is what the 
Americans accomplished by their Monroe 
Doctrine for the American Continent, a 
sense of fear gripped the American states- 
men. 

It would seem that whenever India sees 
fit to abide by pro-British leanings, she 
becomes suspicious of American collabora- 
tion. Whenever she is confronted with 
pro-Asian demands, she tries to appear 
“independent” even if her bold words make 
her “suspect” in the minds of Americans 
and Asians. Whenever she feels caught 
between the Russian-led Eastern power 
block and the American-led Western power 
block, she follows the cautious and even 
clever British diplomacy to undercut both 
sides and postpone decisions by force. 

The above diplomatic tactics can be well 
appreciated by reading the background ac- 
count which this book forthrightly offers. 
Geographically located at the antipodes, 
India and the United States could play 
a sustaining role if each would co-operate 
with the other. Governmental understand- 
ing supported by active co-operation at the 
people’s level would give the United States 
better recognition in India than the Com- 
munists by their rival schemes could ever 
expect to attain. By acting true to 
their respective revolutionary heritage, they 
could join hands around the globe and 
hold it in peace and prosperity. 
` - Rajaram V. GOGATE 

Washington, D. C. 


NATAL, Universiry or, THE DEPARTMENT 
or Economics. The African Factory 
Worker. A Sample Study of the Life 
and Labour of the Urban African 
Worker. Report No. 2 of the Durban 
Economic Research Council. Pp. 221. 
Cape Town: Oxford University Press, 
1950. $6.00. 

This 200-page book is the result of an 
attempt by the Durban Research Com- 
mittee to find out how the Bantu (who 
outnumber the white residents 4 to 1) 
are fitting into South Africa’s expanding 
industrial system. It assumes that unless 
they can be effectively employed the vast . 
potential labor resource they represent in- 
stead of being a valuable asset will become 
a national liability. The native population, 
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which has always lived on a low subsistence 
level, with the cessation of tribal wars, 
better sanitation and medical assistance, 
is increasing as are the tribal herds until 
overcrowding threatens widespread poverty. 
For some years industry’s back door has 
been grudgingly open to native labor, but 
the fiction still persists that the African 
is capable of doing only those factory jobs 
which the white worker finds it least desir- 
able to perform. The native enjoys no 
minimum wage floor as does the white man, 
although in cases he approximates the 
wage. He belongs to no union to champion 
his rights although he benefits by the 
agitation of such organizations. He has 
no social security although with the estab- 
lishment of urban residence and a con- 
tinuous labor record this is available to 
him. What is more important, he prefers 
to live in his native kraal and to work only 
for the short periods necessary to get the 
cash to augment his subsistence on the 
tribal lands. 

For the purpose of finding out the 
reasons for this situation from the stand“ 
point of industrial mgnagement, as well 
as from that of the native, the Commission 
selected the Dunlop Tire Factory in Dur- 
ban for intensive study. This factory 
employs 1,120 Africans and 330 Europeans. 
All aspects of the native worker’s life from 
his personal attitudes and aptitudes to his 
housing, family life, and diet came in for 
detailed statistical study—in some cases so 
detailed as to obscure the broader purposes 
of the study. While the information about 
the factory is less complete than could 
be desired, particularly in its financial and 
organizational aspects, a fairly adequate 
picture is given of managerial policy, condi- 
tions and facilities under which the in- 
dustrial process is carried on. 

The study fills a gap in the South African 
race relations picture. It evidences grow- 
ing awareness by white South Africa of 
the urgent need of making the native a 
more integral part of the industrial pattern 
of the Union and incidentally contributes 
to the solution of a race problem as 
poignant as found anywhere else in the 
world. 

CHARLES W. COULTER 
. University of New Hampshire 
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Moore, BARRINGTON, Jr. Soviet Politics— 
The Dilemma of Power. Pp. xviii, 503. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. $600. 


This calm and clear description of the 
development and direction given to ideas 
under the necessities of operating political 
power in Soviet Russia is an admirable 
contribution to understanding of the cur- 
rent crisis. Its very dispassionateness may 
keep it from being read as widely as other 
volumes in these times on the same sub- 
ject—and this would be regrettable, for 
it does more than all the polemics and 
diatribes to throw light on the genuine 
issues between the Soviet republics, to- 
gether with the nations related to them, 
and the free countries. The analysis of 
the problem is so firmly and broadly based 
on documentation as to satisfy the special 
student, while the argument is put in such 
terms as to make it interesting and avail- 
able to general readers who really want 
to know more than catchwords about the 
Soviet Union. With the cumulative force 
of an impartial laboratory report on a series 
of tests, it shows the ways in which the 
political power system evolved in practice 
during the period of Lenin, and then dur- 
ing the period of Stalin followed lines con- 
trary to the ideas of Marx whose theory 
and principles of economic determinism 
constituted its base. 

An attempt to explain fully why this 
happened as it did would have called for an 
inquiry into the effects of the Rusian past 
upon the Soviet present, into influences 
running from the times of the czars and 
stemming more remotely from the centuries 
of the Mongol invasion and administration 
on a people and a party and its leaders 
who had never known either liberty or the 
methods of organization in a representative 
society. There perhaps could be found, 
among other things, for example, in the 
czarist police—the Okhrana—some of the 
origins of the Soviet police domination of 
a country, or in earlier communal assem- 
blies where decisions were reached by 
unanimity—at times through violence— 
some of the sources of Soviet techniques. 
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Application of Communist doctrine has 
been conditioned to a considérable degree 
by the experience and the history of the 
land where it has been tried. The author 
has chosen, however, to hold mainly to 
the objective realistic record of the revolu- 
tionary stage and time, and this gives com- 
pactness and coherence to the account. 
~- What is disclosed is the emergence of a 
governing group ruthlessly seeking state 
supremacy and becoming an end in itself 
while repeating often its first declared aims. 

Among the most stimulating and reveal- 
ing passages in the book are the considera- 
tion’ of concepts concerning the functions 
of war, the importance of guerilla fighting, 
and the means of transforming national 
conflicts into class conflicts, and the dis- 
cussion of the manner in which debates 
in the local and regional councils are used 
to divert discontent and criticism from the 
central authorities and direct them against 
the community bureaucrats. Yet in this 
story of a protest movement which grasped 
the chance to conduct an experiment with 
its doctrines, the cheerless conclusion is 
that few of its goals have been achieved— 
apart from handing the means of produc- 
tion over to the social state as a whole. 
As Dr. Moore emphasizes, for many Marx- 
ists this was not an objective to be reached 
for its own sake but rather for security 
against servitudes supposed to be required 
by private ownership and management. 
While unemployment in recurring cycles 
has been abolished, he finds that most other 
purposes remain unrealized. Whether or 
not, as he suggests, an industrial society 


presupposes organized inequality, his work - 


is an unveiling of the unavoidable trend 
t-wards suppression of liberty and sub- 
ordination of individuals in an economic 
order of society operated by a party state. 
Matcotm W. Davis 
New York City 


Berman, Harorp J. Justice in Russia: 
An Interpretation of Soviet Law. Pp. xii, 
322. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. $4.75. 

The dangerous misconception that the 
rule of force imposed on Russia by her 
Communist masters gets along without any 
legal system was disproved a long time ago. - 
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Numerous studies on Soviet law have ap- 
peared outside of Russia, of which probably 
the best is Vladimir Gsovski’s two-volume 
Civil Law. 

The new book by Mr. Berman, Assistant 
Professor of Law at the Harvard Law 
School, appearing as one of the studies of 
Harvard’s Russian Research Center, is 
in contents and purpose different from 
other writings in the field. It is not a 
-dogmatic presentation of the Soviet law. 
It is an: attempt to penetrate into the 
forces and tendencies which created the 
Soviet legal system. According to the au- 
thor, this system is (1) a product of 
Marxian socialism; (2) a product of Rus- 
sian tradition opposed to the Western; and 
(3) an expression of parental (educational) 
functions From these three angles is the 
Soviet law interpreted in the lucidly written 
and stimulating book. 

Unfortunately, the author has failed in 
this ambitious attempt. Thus, according 
to the author, the socialist response to the 
problems which have confronted the Soviet 
regime is basically planning. However, 
planning by itself is not socialism. And 
what he calls the “parental” character of 
the Soviet law is not a “law of a new 
type” but an euphemism for the old con- 
cept of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century police state. 

However, most unsatisfactory is the dis- 
cussion of the specifically Russian heritage 
of the Soviet law. On the basis of a 
glance over the Russian history from St. 
Viadimir to Lenin—showing inadequate 
familiarity with the literature of the sub- 
ject—Mr. Berman discovers the Eastern, 
Russian-Muscovite roots of such features 
of the Soviet political life as “the adulation 
of Stalin,” the position of the Communist 
Party “similar to that which the Church 
occupied . . . in the Muscovy period,” the 
right of administrative exile, and so forth. 
But how about Germany, where, in spite of 
her Western tradition, we recently met 
phenomena of the same character? How 
about the greeting “Heil Hitler” which in 
the Nazi days replaced the former “Griiss 
Gott”? And the position of the National 


. Socialist party? And the “administrative” 


deportation of millions of Jews and non- 
Jews for their extermination? 
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This is the crucial point. In his search 
for deep sources and broad horizons of the 
Soviet law, which challenge us to think 
over our own institutions and trends, the 
author overlooked its manifest essence: 
that it is the law of a totalitarian state, 
rather abhorring than challenging. 

EvuceNnE M. KULISCHER 

Washington, D. C. 


DEUTSCHER, Isaac. Soviet Trade Unions: 
Thew Place in Soviet Labor Policy, Pp. 
ix, 156. London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1950. $1.75. 

This excellent little book fills a widely 
felt need; it presents a reasonably objective 
discussion of Soviet trade unionism, based 
on Soviet sources. Mr. Deutscher, the 
author of a well-known biography of Stalin, 
has rendered a real service in writing this 
study. - 

The arrangement-of the book is in the 
main historical and covers the entire Soviet 
period up to the Tenth Congress of the 
Trade Unions of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, held in April, 1949. 
This is preceded by an interesting, though 
somewhat scanty, survey of the internal 
discussions within the Social Democratic 
movement on the role of the unions within 
the labor movement. American readers in 
particular would have been interested in 
the Lenin-Plekhanoff controversy on work- 
ing class “spontaneity” and the part of the 
intellectuals in the development of class- 
consciousness. 

The main trend of the evolution of the 
unions from “workers’ control” to the pres- 
ent state of ineffectiveness is well described. 
The main points in ths development were 
the controversy of the Tenth Party Con- 
gress (1921) and the transition to the 
planned economy under the Five Year 
Plans. Lenin endeavored to strike a bal- 
ance between the semi-syndicalist demands 
of the “Workers’ Opposition” and Trotsky’s 
attempt to “statify” the unions. But the 
same logic which forced the Soviet govern- 
ment gradually to destroy democracy within 
the party rapidly shifted the direction of 

—Soviet pohcy towards Trotsky’s ideas: 
union partiapation in management was 
abandoned in favor of greater efficiency; 
collective bargaining was replaced by the 
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planning of the wages fund; and an ex 
cessive labor turnover was substituted for 
strikes which were practically outlawec. 
At the end of this development the unions 
emerge as the administrators of social 
insurances, of rest homes and santoria, of 
industrial research institutes, but clearly 
not as representatives of the workers in 
defense of their interests against manage- 
ment. In the author’s view this evolution 
was due to the attempt to introduce Social- 
ism m a backward country rather than to 
the nature of planning. 

The argument of footnote 1, page 101, 
is dubious. According to the author, wages 
were only 25 per cent of the total cost 
of production in Russian industry in the 
late 1930’s. This may conceivably apply 
to direct labor costs, but surely canno: hold 
if labor costs embodied in equipment, semi- 
finished products, and raw materials used, 
are included. ADOLF STURMTHAL 

Bard College 


Reppaway, W. F, J. H. Penson, O. 
HarecrKı, and R. Dysosxi (Eds.). The 
Cambridge History of Poland. Vol. I: 
From the Origins to Sobieski (to 1696). 
Pp. xiv, 607, illustrations and maps. 
Cambridge, England: The University 
Press, 1950. $8.50. 

The project, of which this volume dealing 
with the first 700 years of Polish history 
is exactly half the fruit, was initiated four- 
teen years ago, by a group of Polish and 
British historians, in part ag a result of 
the enthusiasm for East European historical 
studies generated throughout Eurcpe ‘and 
ım England by the International Congress 
of Historical Sciences held in Warsaw in 
1933. 

At long last the project has been com- 
pleted, with the publication of the present 
volume on November 29, 1950. Whether 
the date on which the work should be 
issued was fixed by deliberate design, or 
just happened by accident, we do not know. 
It was, at any rate, the one hundred and 
twentieth anniversary of the November 
Uprising and one of the great national 
holidays of the Polish people, kaving 
particular significance in Poland’s relations 
with Russia. Since Polish-Russian rela- 
tions are again, as in 1830, heated and 
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charged with mutual resentment, the is- 
suance of a work in which Poland’s rela- 
tions with her eastern neighbor bulk so 
large on this date may very well be not 
entirely uninspired. 

This is called the first volume of the 
Cambridge History of Poland and is chron- 
ologically speaking, though the second ap- 
peared in 1941 and was hailed as a 
triumph of spirit over matter, the spirit 
having been supplied mainly by the late 
Professor Reddaway, whose superhuman 
will and energy alone were the factors that 
drove the work to completion through the 
period of England’s gravest penl. The 
death of Professor Reddaway while the 
present volume was in progress left the 
project without a soul and with no steers- 
man, as is readily to be sensed when one 
begins appraising the present work and 
comparing it with the earlier volume. 

Poland’s first 700 years of national ex- 
istence need desperately to be set forth, 
and above all interpreted, for the English- 
reading public. In this volume we have 
all the details but a minimum of interpreta- 
tion, so that when one comes to the end 
he has a feeling of frustration. Only in 
such rare chapters as Professor Boswell’s 
on “Cultural and Social Conditions in the 
Middle Ages” does the picture emerge 
from the materials used in its manufac- 
ture. in most cases there are only the 
materials, scholars writing monographs for 
each other to read. Especially in the cru- 
cial period of the first king, Bolestaw I, 
Chrobry, who was a contemporary of Otto 
II (early tenth century), should we have 
liked a viewing of the scene as it were from 
above, some clear analysis of the period’s 
central significance such as Professor 
Dvornik gives us in his recent Making of 
Central and Eastern Europe. To under- 
stand Poland’s mood today we must under- 
stand the period of Chrobry, yet no un- 
derstanding is to be had from Professor 
Ketrzynski’s long and detailed chapter. 
And what an opportunity for pointing out 
the influence of English thought on Polish 
was missed in the same chapter by the 
author’s too rigid adherence to demon- 
strable evidence in his handling of the 
Bolesław IJ-Bishop Stanislaw duel; what a 
chance lost to show the long significance 
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of this duel, which raised one of the per- 
manently vital “great issues” of Polish 
history! 

As a reference book, the present volume 
will perform a service, and certain chapters, ; 
like Professor Halecki’s dealing with the “ 
Jagiellonian Idea and that of Professor 
Nowak on the period of Batory, will be 
turned to often, as shedding light from the 
past on the present. But on the whole the 
volume is disappointing, and nowhere more 
so than in its total disregard of any single 
system of spelling. In the other volume of 
the same work, a system was followed 
which made the Polish names intelligible. 
In this we have Jagello, Jagiełło, Jagel- 
lonian, Jagiellonian, and, horror of horrors! 
JagielHtonian; even the expert is in a fair 
way to lose his mind over this; what the 
uninitiated but aspiring learner, for whom 
presumably the work is written, will do, 
one can only imagine. 

Marion Moore COLEMAN 

Alliance College 
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Durant, War. The Age of Faith: A 
History of Medieval Civilization—Chris- 
tian, Islamic, and Judaic—from Con- 
stantine to Dante: A.D. 325-1300. Pp. 
xviii, ~1198. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1950. $7.50. 

This monumental work would be in itself 

a great tribute to its brilliant creator, but 

when we view it as the fourth volume in 

a set of six projected, with four already in 

print, we must take off our hats, as the -. 

Europeans say. Even the professional his- ,’ 

torians should show their respect for the 

enormous industry and knowledge displayed 
by the author. He has written beautifully 
about a period in European history that is 
difficult to understand for the modern mind. 
Will Durant has told us correctly and 
pleasantly how much real darkness there 
was in the so-called Dark Ages. That con- 
stitutes a great achievement. Moreover, 
he has revealed a wealth of facts concern-—_- 
ing medieval sciente and art that needed 
sympathetic and illuminating interpretation. 
Particularly comprehensive is the treat- 
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ment of the Mohammedans and the Jews 
in the Middle Ages. Nearly every reader 
will welcome this departure from the fash- 
ionable technique of our well-known text- 
books. Another refreshing innovation is 
the use of unfamiliar chapter headings, 
such as the following: “The Talmud,” “The 
Rise of the North,” “The Economic Rev- 
olution,” “The Recovery of Europe,” and 
“Christian Science.” Occasionally, how- 
ever, a discerning critic might question the 
wisdom of giving too much or too little 
space to certain topics. Why should Peter 
Abelard have a whole chapter, for example, 
and Thomas Aquinas only part of a chap- 
ter? And why do we need a section on the 
Armenians in the chapter on the recovery 
of Europe, since the country in which they 
lived was not a part of Europe? 

The present reviewer is pleased to note 
that the writer has repudiated a view now 
widely taught in this country by profes- 
sional historians, namely, that in the period 
from 1300 to 1500 medieval civilization 
was subject to a general and widespread 
decline. The unfortunate view of the 
“waning of the Middle Ages” has done 
much harm during the past twenty years. 
That is why the following sentence on 
page 1085 of Durant’s book should prove 
a most helpful corrective: “We shall never 
do justice to the Middle Ages until we see 
the Italian Renaissance not as their repudi- 
ation but as their fulfillment.” Another 
hopeful sign is the title chosen for Volume 
V in Durant’s great work: The Renaissance 
and the Reformation. There are among 
us at this particular moment a number of 
historians who do not even dare to use 
the name Italian Renaissance. They talk 
with enthusiasm about the Medieval Ren- 
aissance and the Medieval Reformation, 
but they see the Middle Ages ending with 
so great a lack of culture that the move- 
ments popularly known as the Renaissance 
and the Reformation fade away into the 
realm of oblivion. Let us hope that Durant 
in his fifth volume will give proper credit 
to the great forces which at the dawn of 
~ modern civilization produced a real renova- 
tion of classical learning and an actual 
reformation in religion. 

ALBERT Hywa 

University of Michigan 
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Korpt, ErIcH. Nicht cus den Akten, Pp. 
441. Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, 1950. DM 14. 

Erich Kordt’s first postwar book, Wain 
und Wirklichkeit (Delusion and Reality), 
which analyzed Hitler’s foreign policy irom 
the viewpoint of an upper civil servant 
having access to the documents, quickly 
became a best-seller in Germany. It has 
remained a standard work on the subject. 
The present volume, Nicht aus den Akten 
(Not From the Documents), is a more 
personalized account of the Wilhelmstrasse 
from 1928 to 1945. It gives a remarkable 
eyewitness picture of the unstable members 
of Hitlers immediate entourage as well 
as the fantastic story of Nazi malice in 
wonderland. It reads like a novel of in- 
trigue. 

Erich Kordt held various posts in the 
German Foreign Office from the 1920s 
on, and later, as an important official, took 
part in high-level conferences and state 
visits. He met statesmen and dictators in 
both Germany and other countries. He 
was in an advantageous position to observe 
what really went on behind the facade of 
Nazism. 

Almost as fascinating as Churchill’s ac- 
count of his visit to Moscow is Kordt’s 
account of the nightly symposia in the 
Golden Tartar’s Hall of the Kremlin dur- 
ing the negotiations between Germans and 
Russians at the end of September, 1939. 
Equally as absorbing is Kordt’s report of 
the disappearance in the Far East of the 
“master spy,” Richard Sorge. ‘This ex- 
planation gives us a good insight into the 
working methods of the Soviet secret serv- 
ice, 

Above all, Kordt gives a devastating 
description of the character and ability of 
Ribbentrop, the former champagne salesman 
who worked himself into the Fuehrer’s inner 
circle and promptly proceeded to make an 
unholy mess of Germany’s foreign policy. 
When Ribbentrop in 1937 went to Rome 
for the ceremony of signing the anti-Com- 
intern Pact, he devoted most of his energy 
to making certain that he, as the “sub- 
stitute for the Fuehrer,” be properly placed 
at the table (pp. 171-172). Kordt states 
that Ribbentrop’s reports to Hitler were 
“filled with obscenities and absurdities and 
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besides were written in a miserable Ger- 
man” (p. 175). Ribbentrop had an idée 
fixe about the Foreign Office: he wanted to 
dismiss all the old bureaucrats and replace 
them with a “General Staff” composed of 
“the youngest, best representatives of the 
Hitler Youth, who haven’t been infected 
with the atmosphere of the office” (p. 389). 
He did, in fact, set up a school for 
diplomats, at which the young candidates 
were taught such “diplomatic” subjects as 
fencing, riding, and boxing. The outbreak 
of the war put an end to Ribbentrop’s hope- 
ful experiment. 

Kordt’s main effort is to answer the 
question as to whether the German people 
were destined by fate for their predicament 
or whether the catastrophe was avoidable. 
He reveals how the hopes of a small group 
of conspirators, whose aim it was to rescue 
the peace, were exploded by Hitler’s un- 
canny luck. He confesses that at one time 
he was determined to assassinate Hitler; 
this is substantiated in Hans Gisevius’ 
recently published book on the German 
underground, To the Bittter End. 

Like most of the memoirs of diplomats 
emerging from post-Nazi Germany, this 
book claims that its author and a small 
group of “good Germans” were bitterly op- 
posed to the machinations of the madman 
of Berchtesgaden. These men are either 
heroes who were caught in an octopus grip 
or they are clever apologists whose aim is 
to justify their subservience to Hitlerism. 
At this stage the evidence is too flimsy to 
warrant any judgment. 

The book might have been helped by 
better proofreading: the state of Iowa 
becomes “TIhova,” Versailles is given as 
“Vesailles.’ Scholars will be frustrated 
again by the surprising habit of otherwise 
thorough German publishers of omitting an 
index. Lovis L. SNYDER 

The City College of New York 


GEIGER, RUDOLF. The Climate Near the 
Ground. Translated by Milroy N. Stew- 
art and others from the second German 
edition. Pp. xxi, 482. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
$5.00. 

With characteristic thoroughness of the 

German scientist, the author deals with the 
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microclimate of the tiny layer at the very 
bottom of the atmosphere, and, in partic- 
ular, within two meters of the ground. 
This is a decided contrast to the treatment 
so common in modern aviation meteorology 
where the lower atmosphere ıs the first 
thousand meters above the earth. In Part 
I, he shows how heating and cooling of the 
atmosphere by the sun’s rays and nocturnal 
radiation take place chiefly through this 
bottom layer and the heat exchange with 
the ground, producing myriad variations 
in tempersture, humidity, vapor pressure, 
wind, dust content, and visibility, as mod- 
ified by cloudiness and other factors. The 
effects of soil composition and color, to- 
pography, water, snow, and other influences 
are minutely examined. 

In Part II the microclimate of a slightly 
deeper layer is considered in similar de- 
tail, especially in relation to plants, animals, 
and man and his activities. Here he in- 
troduces a number of practical applications 
to problems such as city climate, forest 
meteorology, the battle against destructive 
frost, and modification of microclimate by 
man. 

An amazing amount of useful informa- 
tion has been compiled and effectively pre- 
sented, but the reader is obliged to concen- 
trate his full attention on every page to 
keep in mind the complex vanations and 
relationships in different situations which 
can be almost infinite in number. It is not 
a book for idle reading, but extremely 
valuable for study and reference. It would 
be improved in subsequent editions by ex- 
panding the explanations of practical ap- 
plications even if this entailed elimination 
of some of the theoretical details. The 
book as it stands, however, is a classic by 
one of the world’s leading authorities on 
climate, a book highly useful to the for- 
ester, horticulturist, metorologist, entomol- 
ogist, and many others. Dr. Geiger is 
professor of meteorology, University of 
Munich, and one of the authors of the 
famous Köppen-Geiger series on world 
climatology. 

The book is already widely known in its 
first and second German editions and to 
some extent in the English translation of 
the first edition (1927). The present 
English edition, brought up to date by cor- 
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respondence with the author to make it 
equivalent to a third edition, is published 
for Harvard’s Blue Hill Meteorological Ob- 
servatory through the efforts of many per- 
sons who volunteered to assist in the un- 
dertaking. It contains 181 illustrations and 
a remarkable list of more than 950 ref- 
ererftes to the literature. 
I. R. TANNEHILL 
Washington, D. C. 


OTHERS 


McCune, Grorce M., with the collabora- 
tion of ARTHUR L. Grey, JR. Korea To- 
day. Pp. xxi, 372. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. $5.00. 
The late Professor George M. McCune 

was for many years engaged in research on 

Korea. He intended to write a compre- 

hensive study of Korean history from 

ancient times to the present day. His 
untimely death prevented him from com- 
pleting his work, and the book under re- 
view was prepared for publication by Pro- 

fessor McCune’s collaborator, Arthur L. 

Grey, Jr., of the University of California. 
The book is specially valuable for the 

immense amount of information it contains 
regarding Korea since 1945. The authors 
have made comparative studies of the polit- 
ical and economic policies pursued by the 
North Korean Government under the direc- 
tion of Soviet Russian experts and by the 
South Korean Government under the guid- 
ance of the American experts supplied by 
the American Government. It becomes 
clear that the North Korean Government, 
after confiscating vast tracts of land owned 
by the Japanese and Korean landlords 
friendly to the Japanese, distributed them 
to a large number of landless farmers. 

As early as April 1947, the then Foreign 
Minister Molotov in a letter to General 
Marshall praised what he termed “progress 
in democratization” of Nothern Korea: 
land reform as a result of which “725,000 
landless farmers and small holders were 
given more than 1,000,000 hectares of land 
free of charge which had previously been 
the property of Japanese colonizers and 
their accomplices in Korea; the nationaliza- 
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„tion of former Japanese industry; and the 


law on the eight-hour working day; safety 
of labor and social insurance; reform of 
national education, as a result of which the 
Korean language has been reinstated in the 
schools; school network extended and en- 
rollment of students enlarged? (p. 179). 

These reforms apparently influencec the 
masses to be staunch supporters of the 
North Korean Government. As for South 
Korea, the authors feel strongly that 
needed and lasting reforms were not 
brought about in the postwar period. “The 
United States stood ready to be generous 
about supplying Korea with financial as- 
sistance once the country had an established 
government, but it was apparently unwill- 
ing to make material changes in the exist- 
ing social-economic pattern which could 
help to free the people from political marip- 
ulation through the feudal agricultural sys- 
tem” (p. 270). 

The authors bring out clearly that so far 
as the United States was concerned the 
division of Korea at the thirty-eighth 
latitude was not intended to be a per- 
manent partition of the country into two 
zones. The Secretary of State, James 
Byrnes, in December 1945 wrote: “For the 
purpose of military operations the oc- 
cupation of Korea was divided north and 
south of latitude 38 into Soviet and Amer- 
ican areas.’ The same idea was later 
emphasized by General John Hildring. As- 
sistant Secretary of State, in March 1947 
“Pursuant to a Potsdam decision it was 
decided that Soviet troops would accept 
the Japanese surrender north of 38 parallel 
and the American troops would accept the 
surrender south of it. In no sense was 
the agreement more than a military ex- 
pedient between two friendly powers... . 
The line of demarcation was intended to 
be temporary and only’ to fix responsibility 
between the U. S. and U.S. S. R. for carry- 
ing out Japanese surrender. Nevertheless, 
now, nearly: eighteen months later, tais ar- 
tificial and temporary lire stands like a 
stone wall against the unification of Korea” 
(p. 44). 

The authors advocate ultimate unification 
of Korea but at the same time feel that 
if Japan becomes strong enough again to 
penetrate into Korea economically, then the 
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very existence of Korea as an independent 
nation will once more be threatened by 
Japan. But they do not seem to be in the 
least apprehensive about the possibility of 
Russia’s swallowing up of Korea politically 
and economically, This is “an attitude 
shared, it would seem, by many present-day 
American experts on Far Eastern Affairs. 
They are far less troubled by Soviet Rus- 
sian expansion than by their concern over 


the possibility of Japan’s reasserting itself. . 


Tt should be noted that although the au- 
thors denounce Japanese exploitation of 
Korea, not enough emphasis is given to 
Japanese economic and industrial develop- 
ment in Korea, particularly North Korea. 
The authors have justly criticized the 
shortcomings of the South Korean regime, 
as well as of the American program in 
Korea, while perhaps on the score of show- 
ing their objectiveness regarding Soviet 
Russian policies they have not penetrated 
into the real nature of Soviet policies in 
Korea. Russian policy regarding Korea 
has “censistently been to attempt to control 
this country whose strategic importance for 
powers seeking to secure mastery of the 
North Pacific cannot be overstated. This 
Soviet Russian policy, like many other 
policies, is nothing but the continuation 
of Czarist Russian policy. It should be 
remerbered that as early as 1894-95, Czar- 
ist Russia had a definite design to secure 
control over Korea. Japanese efforts to 
check eventual Russian control over Korea 
were behind the Sino-Japanese War. Jap- 
anese victories in the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-95) and the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-05) forced Russia temporarily to 
abandon her program of expansion towards 
Korea. The rise of a German menace in 
Europe made it necessary for Britain, 
France, Russia, and the United States to 
support Japanese expansion in Asia as -the 
price of the support to the Triple Entente. 
Thus in 1910, by international agreements, 
that is, with the assent of Russia, Britain, 
France, the United States, and other pow- 
ers, Japan was allowed to annex Korea. 
These are the fundamental facts behind the 
attack on South Korea launched by the 
North Korean Government with the aid of 
Soviet Russia and Communist China. 
Appendices covering 73 pages (pages 
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275-348) contain important selected docu- 
ments relating to Korean foreign relations, 
Korean demography, and various phases of 
economic policies. The book has an ex- 
cellent bibliography of 17 pages (pages 
349-366) and a good index. In spite of 
the limitations to which attempt has been 
made to call attention, it is probably the 
best work on the subject recently published 
in the United States. 
TARAKNATH Das 
Columbia University 


Netson, Lowry. Rural Cuba. Pp. x, 285. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950, $3.50. 

In examining the causes of the rich-land- 
poor-people motif in Cuba Professor Nel- 
son has written a significant volume. The 
chapter on “Land, Climate and Seasonal 
Rhythms” is a gem, but, to the reviewer, 
the scholarly chapter on the “Evolution of 
the Cuban Land System” seems to put the 
finger on the sore, as they say in Spanish. 
It is found that less than 0.1 per cent of 
Cuban farms contain one-fifth of all agri- 
cultural land, and 8 per cent of the farms 
embrace 70 per cent of the land. Property 
boundaries are notoriously vague, yet no 
cadastral survey has ever been made of the 
island. As the sugar central expanded over 
more and more of the best land in Cuba, 
the number of landless farm people in- 
creased. By 1927 the government sensed 
the danger and forbade the further cutting 
down of virgin forests for the expansion 
of cane fields; further, it reduced cane 
acreage, which forced farmers to attempt 
to find alternative ways to use their land; 
the protective tariff against imports in- 
creased the domestic production of rice, 
corn, coffee, and peanuts Dairying and 
Giversified farming are enjoying boom con- 
ditions., ` 

The land hunger of the Cuban people is 
by no means satisfied, and Professor Nel- 
son warns that “political unrest, arising 
from frustration of the desire of the peas- 
ants to obtain possession of and security on 
the land, will be chronic in Cuba until 
more positive action is taken in this re- 
spect” (p. 256). Considerable areas, not 
now used for the production of crops, might 
well be devoted to supplying the country 
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with more of the “protective” foods so im- 
portant in improving the diet. The attempt 
to cure agricultural unemployment and un- 
rest by simply setting people on small farms 
may result in employing a larger number 
of persons on the land at the expense of 
efficiency, thus destroying hope of improve- 
ment in agriculture. Professor Nelson is 
aware that the social and political ad- 
vantages of breaking up large holdings tend 
to be ephemeral or illusory unless farmers 
are in a position to make a good livelihood 
from their new holdings and to set aside 
capital for improvement. “Improved tech- 
nological efficiency of labor with corre- 
spondingly greater output per worker would 
seem to be the only feasible way in which 
to raise the level of living of the workers 
in the long run” (p. 44). Vet “until and 
unless Cuba can develop alternate op- 
portunities for employment of its man- 
power outside agriculture, mechanization 
would create more problems than it would 
solve” (p. 137). 

It is true that there is a chronic surplus 
of manpower, in relation to available job 
opportunities, a condition common to pre- 
industrial societies. But the workers who 


supplied the cheap labor, long one of the. 


major assets of the sugar Jatifundia, the 
cafetales, and the tobacco vegas, are mak- 
ing themselves heard. With the overthrow 
of the Machado regime the laborers were 
able to achieve protective legislation, which 
included the eight-hour work day, minimum 
wages, and vacations with pay. These 
measures have to some extent relieved the 
grinding poverty of country workers, but 
rural social stratification is still marked on 
the great Jatifundic, with their sharp cleav- 
ages between the managerial and the work- 
ing classes. The picture changes in the 
urban agglomerations, where vertical mobil- 
ity in the class structure is promoted by 
the slow but gradual expansion of small 
industries, such as condensed milk' factories, 
canning establishments, and other small in- 
dustrial plants. New occupations are being 
introduced into the culture and release 
from agriculture and personal and domestic 
service for some of the surplus workers is 
being provided. 

This well written volume is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the island 
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—a keen analysis of the raison d’éire of 
the adjustments which the Cuban has made 
-to his physical environment and to his 
cultural milieu. The chapters on “The 
Family,” on “Class Structure and Social 
Stratification,” and on “The Rural Pros- 
pect” are written by one at home in Latin 
American culture. Professor Nelson’s many 
years of sociological investigations in his 
own country made it possible for him to 
catch quickly the highlights and the shad- 
ows of this fascinating Pearl of the Antilles. 
RaymonpD E. Crist 
University of Maryland 


Stroxes, Wurm S. Honduras: An Area 
Study in Government, Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1950. Pp. 
xiv, 451. $6.00. 

Again, as in the past, we are indebted 
to a university press for a book of real 
worth but narrow general appeal thar could 
probably never have appeared as a trade 
item. The highly specialized subject mat- 
ter, together with a relatively high price, 
will no doubt limit the market for Pro- 
fessor Stokes’s clear, concise, and considered 
treatment of government in a Central 
American republic, but those fortunate 
enough to handle a copy will be impressed ° 
by The book even before they read it. 
Attractive in format and printing, Hon- 
duras also contains six pages of pictures, 
pleasingly illustrated title pages and chap- 
ter headings, and well-drawn maps on the 
end papers. 

A reading of Professor Stokes’s book 
will in no way diminish the good impression 
left by its physical appearance; this is one 
case in which the content is worthy of the 
cover. Honduras is a detailed and well 
written book with a depth of comprehen- 
sion that does much to extend its useful- 
ness to a general understanding of other 
governments in Central America or, indeed, 
all Latin America. It is to be regretted 
that political studies of other, Jarger na- 
tions in the area have not always displayed 
a similar understanding of the subject. 

This is not to say that the reviewer 
was completely in accord with evervthing 
in the book, for it is inevitable that in a 
work of this type personal tastes or at- 
titudes will lead to some disagreement. For 
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example, it would seem more logical to 
follow the opening chapters on political and 
constitutional history with a discussion of 
politics and political parties, rather than 
to leave this important topic until the 
courts, local government, and the national 
executive have been discussed. In this 
way some repetition might have been 
avoided. Similarly, the chapter entitled 
“Colonial Courts” contains a section on the 
philosophy and history of law in Honduras 
that might better stand on its own merits, 
rather than hidden under such a general 
title. It is obvious, however, that these 
matters are not only of personal taste, but 
minor in judging a really valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of Latin Amer- 
ican government. % 

In his work Professor Stokes presents a 
careful, accurate, and scholarly picture of 
governmental institutions and politics in 
Honduras, to my knowledge the only such, 
study in English. The extensive documen- 
tation is kept in the footnotes, where it 
does not intrude upon the easy style. 
Each of the twelve chapters is semicom- 
plete in itself, which results in slight repeti- 
tion, but this is more than compensated 
by the added usability of the book for 
“specific topics. The numerous pictures are 
a welcome addition, for they are well chosen 
to supply a cross section of individual 
types in and out of the government not 
often seen in this kind of study. The ap- 
pendix contains an English translation of 
the Constitution of Honduras, a list of 
presidents and the dates of their terms, 
and a compilation of laws and decrees pro- 
posed by the executive to the legislature. 
There is also an extensive bibliography 
of sources in both Spanish and English. 
` Rozert E. Scotrr 

University of Ilinois 


Manacorpa, TELMO. Itinerario y espiritu 
de Jacobo Varela. Pp. 347. Monte- 
video: Impresora Uruguya, S. A., 1950. 
Dr. Jacobo Varela is an outstanding 

Uruguayan, who has rendered consecrated 

service to his country during the first half 

of the twentieth century. Lawyer, pro- 
fessor, governmental official, legislator (rep- 
resentative and senator), cabinet member, 
diplomat, and member of tbe Hague Tri- 
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bunal are the occupations which permitted 
him to take a most important place in 
the affairs of Uruguay. An eminent orator, 
he always expressed with clarity and pre- 
cision the views which he held upon public 
matters, and he was thus enabled to ex- 
ercise great influence in important decisions. 

He represented Uruguay at many inter- 
national conferences and played an active 
role in most of them. He was at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919, the Chapultepec 
inter-American meeting in 1945, and in the 
same year the San Francisco assembly which 
established the United Nations. He also 
attended many other inter-American con- 
ferences. For fifteen years he represented 
his country before the American Govern- 
ment in Washington and was an active 
participant in the affairs of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. In 1919 he became a member 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science and in 1923 participated in 
the sessions devoted to the commemoration 
of the centenary of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Upon that” occasion he spoke on “The 
Meaning of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
Republic of Uruguay.” He recalled the 
expressions of sentiment exchanged between 
President José Batlle y Ordofiez and ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt, at the time 
of the visit of the latter to Montevideo in 
1913, and concluded with the wish that the 
Monroe Doctrine, as interpreted on the 
previous evening by the Secretary of State, 
Charles Evans Hughes, should long remain 
a factor in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere against any possible European 
or outside encroachment. 

The author has chronicled the activities 
of Dr. Varela and presented the ideas and 
spirit of the man by utilizing extensive 
citations from his discourses and writings. 
The final chapter reveals that this biog- 
raphy was wnitten in repayment of a deep 
debt of gratitude. In 1949, Sr. Manacorda 
was charged with a violation of a wartime 
law prohibiting adverse criticism of a 
friendly power, and Dr. Varela requested 
permission to speak on the radio regarding 
the case. His eagerly awaited address 
which was an able defense of the right of 
freedom of speech in the Uruguayan 
democracy is quoted almost in its entirety. 
As a result of it, the charges against Sr. 
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Manacorda were dropped by the govern- 
ment. The volume, in a pleasing style and 
in the form of a fitting tribute, depicts 
clearly the character, achievements, and 
ideas of a pre-eminent Uruguayan of the 
20th century, Dr. Jacobo Varela y Acevedo. 
Roscoe R. HLL 
Washington, D. C. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

For the information of the readers of 
TEHE ANNALS I should appreciate it if you 
would publish the following comparisons 
between statements made in the review of 
my monograph, The Criminality of Women, 
which was published in the November 1950 
issue, with the pertinent passages of the 
text (italics mine in all instances). 

Review: “Woman, according to Pollak, 
is basically deceitful, and deception is the 
prominent characteristic of female as com- 
pared to male offenses. Does this mean 
that we men commit our crimes honestly 
and openly?” 

Text: “It would be an endless task to 
trace the complaint about woman’s deceit- 
fulness through the literature of the cen- 
turies, but there is no doubt that it still 
captures the interest of scholars ‘and lay- 
men; and that an impressive array of crems- 
nologists, including Healy, Arthur Griffiths, 
H. Ashton-Wolfe, Lombroso, Ferrero, Mele- 
gari, Aschaffenburg, Buschan, M. H. Goer- 
ing, and Gross, consider decettfulness as the 
outstanding characteristic of female offend- 
ers” (pp. 8-9). “Almost all criminals want 
to remain undetected, but it seems that 
women offenders are much better equipped 
for achieving this goal than are men” (p. 
11). 

Review: “The ‘biological factor’ account- 
ing for woman’s criminality is penis envy 
(pp. 126f.).” 

Text: “. . . menstruation . . . destroys 
their hope ever to become a man, which 
until then they may have preserved, and 
intensifies any feeling of inferiority which 
they may have had about their sex” (p. 
127). 


Review: “He also relies heavily upon 
rationalism to support his speculations: it 
is only ‘natural’ or ‘logical’ (pp. 140, 159, 
160); or ‘obvious’ (p. 17), or ‘it cannot be 
denied’ (p. 10), that woman's generative 
phases and social position ‘must’ (pp. 157- 
58) lead to crime.” i 

Text: “In summary, it can be said that 
the material so far is more valuable re- 
garding its suggestiveness than regarding 
its actual results. Carefully planned sta- 
tistical investigations of offender samples 
with respect to the influence of menstruà- 
tion and pregnancy upon female crime are 
largely missing, and it will be a task for 
further research to follow the leads which 
the material so far suggest” (p. 135%. 

Context of “natural’—p.159, “The gen- 
eral sex repression which characterizes our 
culture is particularly strict with regard to 
women. Violations of sex morality meet 
with much stronger disapproval if they are 
committed by women than if they are com- 
mitted by men. This double standard adds, 
therefore, to the burden of frustration of 
the sex urge, the burden of discrimination. 
It is only natura} that women should pro- 
test against the situation, and they seem 
to do so in various ways.” 

Context of “logical”—p. 140. “A man is 
supposed to be faithful to his wife, but if 
he is not, he finds understanding. A woman 
is supposed to be faithful to her husband, 
and if she is not, she is condemned. That 
such a situation is hard to bear, and must 
result in a certain amount of compensation 
or protest, is only logical.” 

Context of “obvious’—p. 17. “The poi- 
sons which women employ in their homi- 
cidal attacks on human life are rather few 
in number. ... The reasons for the fre- 
quency with which arsenic is used are the 
following: ... Perhaps more important 
than all these, it has the endorsement of 
history, which makes it the obvious potson 
for the lay person.” 

Context of “it cannot be denied” —p. 10. 
It cannot be denied that this basic physio- 
logical difference may well have = great in- 
fluence: on the degree of confidence which 
the two sexes have in the possikle success 
of concealment and thus on their character 
pattern in this respect.” 
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Further comparisons along similar lines 
could be made. 

A rebuttal of the reviewer’s criticisms of 
the statistical analyses presented in the 
book would require technical discussions 
which available space does not permit. 
With regard to the reviewer’s statement, 
however, that Table 29 does not show a 
correlation, it should be pointed out that 
inspection of this Table will convince read- 
ers that it does show a correlation between 
the status of marriage and incidence of 
female crime. Furthermore, inspection of 
Table 39 will show that it does not pre- 
sent commitment rates as indicated by the 
reviewer, but absolute figures. The evalua- 
tion of his statistical comments must, there- 
fore, be left to readers who are willing to 
compare the text and the data presented, 
with the statement made about them in the 
review. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orto POLLAK 


To the Editor: 


After reading the review of Vera Dean’s 
Europe and the United States by Joseph S. 


- Roucek in your September issue I immedi- 


ately ordered a copy, to see if the book 
could be as completely bad as he said it 
was. I have now read it carefully and 
without experiencing any of the strongly 
negative reactions which the reviewer felt. 

He made two main charges against the 
book, that it was very thin, and that it was 
“a collection of dogmatic proclamations” 
by “an enthusiastic and intensely biased 
advocate of unwarranted dogmatic premises 
and conclusions.” 

In support of the latter charge the re- 
viewer selected some ten quotations which 
he characterized as “less than half truths.” 
Some of them may be arguable. There 
could be debate as to whether Europe 
“genuinely appreciates our economic aid,” 
or whether “political dictatorship and sup- 
pression of opposition are repugnant to all 
Europeans,” but surely these statements 
must express the current beliefs of most 
Europeans, at least in Western Europe. 

Others of the quotations appear, to this 
reader at least, not to be open to serious 
question. For example, the author’s state- 
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ment that “whatever legitimate criticisms 
may be made of the Yalta decisions, these 
decisions must be judged in the light of 
the situation as it seemed at that time, not 
as it turned out to be” would seem to be 
axiomatic. 

The remarkable thing about the book is 
its balance. It discusses all the controver- 
sial actions of the period since 1945 with 
unusual objectivity. Opposing viewpoints 
are regularly set opposite each other. The 
sins of the U.S.S.R. are very frequently 
stated, along with the paradoxes and am- 
bivalences in our own acts and: policies. 

This, I would think, is the only charge 
that can be seriously brought against the 
book, that in a time when passions are 
deeply enlisted in the East-West conflict it 
stays calmly and reasonably in the middle 
ground, not trying to expound any thesis 
or settle any questions, but looking toward 
the constant evolution of all existing sys- 
tems rather than toward the triumph or 
destruction of any. - 

Nor did this reader gain any impression 
that the book is thin or light. The author 

“made no pretense” of writing “an ex- 
haustive study.” In her foreword she says: 
“What I have tried to do is to set down 
my own understanding of the forces at 
work in Europe today; the historical back- 
ground to which they can be traced, their 
impact on the United States, and our im- 
pact, in turn, on Europe.” 

This is a fair statement of what the book 
achieved. Though not as profound as 
Toynbee’s Study of History, it is a thought- 
ful study of history, one which illuminates 
current issues and gives as much back- 
ground as the average reader, to whom the 
book is addressed, would readily absorb. 
When the one virtue which the reviewer 
concedes is added, that the book is “writ- 
ten in beautiful language,” the result is a 
volume which will deepen any reader’s in-, 
sight into the issues that require wise and 
sober consideration, if Western civilization 
is to continue. 

The “bibliography,” which the reviewer 
held did not contain the right titles, is a 
note on “Suggested Reading” which lists 
nearly a hundred titles, most of them 
standard works, surely enough to enable 
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any interested reader to pursue the sub- 
ject. Nor can I find any ground for the 
reviewer’s grave charge that “section after 
section is but an adaptation of Howard K. 
Smith’s The State of Europe.” The two 
books do have this in common, that they 
give a remarkably clear and courageous 
view of what is happening in Europe. 
D. F. FLEMING 
Vanderbilt University 


Dear Sir: 

I am somewhat hesitant to reply to Dr. 
Fleming’s criticism of my review of Dr. 
Dean’s book. To me, the core of the argu- 
ment appears to be that Dr. Fleming, after 
reading the book “carefully,” does not ex- 
perience “any of the strongly negative re- 
actions which: the reviewer felt.” Since 
this reviewer, after also rereading the vol- 
ume, has now even stronger negative reac- 
tions to the book than expressed in the 
original review, it would seem that Dr. 
Fleming is simply on a different side of the 
fence, a privilege reserved to every mem- 
ber of the academic profession. 

At any rate, Dr. Fleming’s observations 
are entirely unconvincing, although obvi- 
ously most sincere. I feel that Dr. Flem- 
ing, if anything, supports my criticism by 
saying of some ten quotations, character- 
ized as “less than half truths” by me, 
“some of them may be arguable.” He 
wants to debate my objection to such dog- 
matic proclamations of Dr. Dean that Eu- 
rope “genuinely appreciates our economic 
aid,” or that “political dictatorship and 
suppression of opposition are repugnant to 
all Europeans.” Yet, the same sentence 
of Dr. Fleming conditions the argument 
by claiming: “. . . surely these statements 
must express the current beliefs of most 
Europeans, at least in Western Europe.” 
To go a step further, was not the “Uncle 
Shylock” idea brought up during the de- 
bates on the American economic aid in the 
House of Commons? Furthermore, is the 
political dictatorship and suppression of 
opposition so “repugnant” to the Spanish 
and Portuguese people, although both lo- 

—cated in Western Europe? 

Dr. Fleming supports Dr. Dean’s claim 

that “whatever legitimate criticisms may 


be made of the Yalta decisions, these de- 
cisions must be judged in the light of the 
situation as it seemed at that time, not as 
it turned out to be.” Unfortunately, the 
reviewer belongs to quite a group of stu- 
dents of modern history who feel that, in 
general, Yalta should be criticized as one 
of the most unfortunate “sell-outs” to 
Soviet Russia, where Roosevelt made a 
number of fateful surrenders to Stalin, in 
addition to secret agreements about the 
veto in the United Nations and voting 
strength in the United Nations, and bar- 
gained away the rights of China—not to 
speak of other concessions. 

To the following specialists, Yalta has 
become a byword for failure, folly, or even 
treason: “Juridicus,” “The Yalta Confer- 
ence Decision Regarding Poland,” The 
Eastern Quarterly, TII: 2 (April 1959), 
33-40; McGeorge Bundy, “The Test of 
Yalta,” Foreign Affairs, XXVIL: 4 (July 
1949), 618-629; John Gunther, Roosevelt 
in Retrospect (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950); and William L. Neumann, 
Making the Peace (Washington: Founda- 
tion for Foreign Affairs, 1950). James F. 
Byrnes, in Speaking Frankly (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947), presents both 
sides of the argument. k 

Dr. Fleming evidently voices the “other 
side of the fence” opinion which claims 
that Yalta was not a conference of sur- 
renders, but one that developed give and 
take beyond expectations and set the stage 
for postwar allied co-operation that prom- 
ised to establish enduring peace. (See 
Byrnes, #bid.; Robert Sherwood, Rooseveli 
and Hopkins (New York: Harper & Brota- 
ers, 1948); and Raymond Swing, “What 
Really Happened at Yalta,” New York 
Times Magazine, February 20, 1949, pp. 
10 ff.) In all fairness, looking at Yalta 
from the vantage point of view of 1950, 
have we the right to criticize all that Yalta 
had promised and has brought about? 

At any rate, while Drs. Fleming and 
Dean feel that Yalta agreements should 
not be approached critically, I feel, in all 
honesty, that Dr. Dean simply does net 
Measure up to Dr. Fleming’s argument 
that “the remarkable thing about the book 
is its balance. It discusses all the con- 
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troversial actions of the period since 1945 
with unusual objectivity. Opposing view- 
points are regularly set opposite each 
other.” Would Dr. Fleming apply this 
evaluation to such “half-truths” and “un- 
warranted assumptions” of Dr. Dean as: 
“Tf the Russians, once the war was over, 
had promptly withdrawn into their borders, 
the likelihood is that fascist or semi-fascist 
regimes would have come to power from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, except in 
Czechoslovakia” (pp. 235-6). Or, “nòr 
[does] the experience of the interwar years 
give any evidence that anti-Communist 
regimes in eastern Europe and the Balkans 
would have introduced democratic prac- 
tices. What the Communists have been 
doing to anti-Communists would have been 
done to them. Our choice there has been 
not, as often asserted, between communism 
and democracy, but between communism 
and some form of fascism” (p. 236). 

Need some more of such really unfor- 
tunate assumptions be cited? The book is 
crawling with them, and it would take page 
after page to reprint at least the outstand- 
ing ones.- I cannot resist citing, specifically, 
Dr. Dean’s conclusion that the U.S S.R. 
does not want war: “Even assuming, with 
the majority of well-informed observers, 
that neither this country nor the U S.S.R. 
wants war...” (p. 340). 

Although the “sins of the U.S.S.R. are 
very frequently stated, along with the 
paradoxes and ambivalences in our own 
acts and policies,” as stated by Dr. Flem- 
ing, I feel firmly, perhaps too firmly, that 
all through her book Dr. Dean seems to be 
more aware of the sins of the United States 
rather than those of the U.S.S.R. If Dr. 
Fleming thinks “the only charge that can 
be seriously brought against the book, that 
- in a time when passions are deeply en- 
listed in the East-West conflict it stays 
calmly and reasonably in the middle ground, 
not trying to expound any thesis or settle 
any questions, but looking toward the cofi- 
stant evolution of all existing systems 
rather than toward the triumph or destruc- 
tion of any,” he should, for instance, read 
again the concluding chapter by Dr. Dean, 
“The Future Seen Through the Present,” 
where Dr. Dean proclaims, “the U.S.S.R. 
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... has acted, to use Professor Arnold 
Toynbee’s phrase, like a ‘catfish in a her- 
ring-pond,’ stirring the Western democ- 
racies, which were in imminent danger of 
becoming stagnant, into renewed efforts to 
fulfill the promises they had been holding 
out for over a century to their own... 
unprivileged citizens and to the nonindus- 
trialized areas of the world. Under the 
goad of communism we have become aware 
as we had not been for years that mankind, 
as always, needs both something to live on 
and something to live for” (p. 342). By 
implication, is Communism offering any- 
thing at all “to live for”? I am convinced 
that Dr. Dean’s thesis is not only passion- 
ately expressed—~but entirely wrong. All 
that communism has done for or to West- 
ern democracies has been to drive them 
into a desperate fear for survival and an 
armament race of the worst type that the 
world has ever seen in its whole history. 
As far as the bibliography is concerned, 
I still insist that Dr. Dean has conveniently 
forgotten to cite the works of Erich Fischer 
and Dr. R. L. Buell, to which could be 
added numberless others—Gustav Stolper, 
This Age of Fable (New York: Reynold & 
Hitchcock, 1942); Jacques Maritain, The 
Twilight of Civilization (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1939), and others—and that she 
has adopted the theme of Howard K. 
Smith’s The State of Europe (as gathered, 
for instance, from comparing the passages 
on page 160 in Dean with page 347 in 
Smith, or page 236 or pages 59-60 in 
Smith). i 
Dr. Fleming must surely have had his 
tongue in his cheek when he claimed that 
“the two books do have this in common, 
that they give a remarkably clear and 
courageous view of what is happening in 
Europe.” Is Dr. Fleming aware that 
Smith’s “remarkably clear and courageous 
view” is crowned by such dicta as follows: 
“Russia’s essential interests are in peace, 
her attitude defensive. In theory, then, 
the onus of peace rests on the West; if it 
does not attack Russia, it can keep the 
peace purely by setting its house in order 
and so ending the wave of crises that lead 
to fascism and war. ‘This is not written 
with tongue in cheek” (p. 58). Surely, 
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also, Dr. Fleming must have also had 
tongue in cheek when comparing Dr. Dean 
to Toynbee—“though [Dean’s book is] not 
as profound as Toynbee’s Study of His- 
tory.” 

After studying Dr. Fleming’s letter, and 
after rereading Dr. Dean’s book, I am con- 
vinced that my original review of the pub- 
lication was really too charitable. I am 
impressed with the religio-moralistic tone 
pervading Dr. Dean’s treatment which res- 
olutely dodges numberless details that are 
rendered entirely trivial and meaningless 
by the failure of the writer to go behind 
the facts and which tries to mask its pre- 
tensions by offering to the reader a set of 
generalizations under the guise of an honest 
effort to preserve a cool and dispassionate 
attitude. 

JoserH S. Roucex 

University of Bridgeport 
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